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THE PAYS OF HENRY QUATRE. 



CHAPTER I. 

On the confines of the two heaatifal proT- 
ijMses of Maine and Touraine, lies one of the 
'sweetest valleys that the foot of man ever 
Irod. The hills by which it is formed are cov- 
ered on one hand by a wood of venerable oaks, 
while the other side offers a green slope only 
broken occasionally by rocky banks ; and on 
the summit of every eminence stands out, in 
bold relief, a group of two or three young 
trees, casting their deep, soft shadows on the 
velvet turf below. 

. The eye of a traveler placed at the northern 
extremity of the vallev, may trace its course 
winding on in varied beauty, for nearly a 
jeague to the southward ; until at length the 
hills, by the acclivities of which it is composed, 
aeera to, end abruptly in that direction, but 
still without meeting; the one side termi^ 
Hftting in a high rugged rock, cutting clear 
and distinct upon the sky, and tiie other 
fringed by the branches and foliage of the 
trees. Far away beyond, enframed, as it were, 

a the opening of the valley, lies a rich, splen- 
tandscape, showing bright Touraine, with 
Itm plains, and woods, and dells, fading off in 
liM^r misty lines of light and shade, until earth 
sod heaven blend in the blue obscurity of dis- 
JbHice. 

Washing the roots of the trees on one side, 
tatd edged with a bank of soft green moss on 
1^i# other, a small limpid stream runs swiftly 
liong over a shallow bed of rocks and pebbles, 
SHidf like some spoiled child of fortune, winds 
rapidly on amid a thousand sweets and bean- 
ies, still hurrying forward, careless of all the 
Ibt^tit things that surround its path. 
« JDown the steep, rugged bridle-road, which, 
AflBeeiid{tt|r sharply from the brow of the more 
"*-' Bed hill, croissed the course of the valley 
the stream at nearly a right angle, and 
mounting the oiyposite slope, made its 
jifmSf through the forest-— down that road, some- 
mffAte near the end of April, 1589, a very 
IPMidsoiiie boy, seemingly about sixteen years 
iff: Age, took his path on foot* He was just 
aft -me time of life when childhood and man- 
Somi meet — when sports, and pastimes, and 
Mr^et innocence are oast away like faded 
Jjivtr; and when we first set the naked foot 
^ inesperiencc on that burning and arid path 
:h the fiery desert of desire and dlsap' 
tnt, which each man must tread, ere he 
the night's resting phice of the tomb. 






Not a shade «f down yet tinged his upper lip 
with the budding of the long coveted mus- 
tachio, and his face was smooth and soft ; 
but there was a flash and a fire in his splen- 
did dark eye, which told that the strong and 
busy passions that beset man's prime had al- 
ready taken possession of his heart 

He was dressed in a vest of dark murrey- 
colored cloth, bound with a light edging of 
gold, and in large trunk breeches descending 
to his knee, made of the same stuff, and or- 
namented in the same manner. His cloak, 
which wa9 more ample than was usual in those 
days, or than the time of year required, was 
fastened by a buckle to the right shoulder, and 
being brought round under his left arm in the 
Italian m<Mle, was wrapped across his chest, 
without opposing any obstacle to the free pas- 
sage of his hand tovrard the hilt of his dag- 
ger or his sword. He was, if anything, below 
the middle htght, and slightly made ; but in 
his countenance there were all those signs 
and features from which we are accustomed 
to argue the presence of high and daring 
courage : and, perhaps, it might have been 
a safer task to attack many a man of greater 
personal strength, and much more warlike 
appearance, than that slight boy, with his 
l^ht active limbs, and quick remarking eye. 

On the summit of the hill he paused for a 
moment, and gazed over the country which he 
had left behind, as if looking anxiously for 
some expected sight; and then, muttering the 
words "negligent varlets!" he resumed his 
path down U)e side of the hill. After wan- 
dering for a short space along the margin 
of the shallow stream, seeking for a place 
where he might cross its fretful waters with- 
out wetting the light buskins that covered his 
feet, he sat down upon the mossy bank under 
the shade of a dump of oaks, seemingly wea- 
ried with his walks ; and pulling off his boots 
and stockings, dipped his feet in the rivulet 
to cool and refresh them. . Laying his broad- 
plumed hat by his side, he leaned back against 
the broken bank, from whteh sprang the 
oaks that shaded him; and, with the water 
still rippling over his feet, and the checkered 
light and shade of the green leaves above, 
playing on his broad fair brow, he seemed to 
give himself up to one of those fanciful 
dreams ever so busy with the brain of youth. 

It was certainly a spot and an hour to dream 
In. It was the noon of a bright spring day. 
Every bird of the season was singing Its sweet- 
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est 8on^ in the forest opposite, or the trcta^l %^\fnt fale was not one to be seen withovt 
"^boTe his head; and his seat was carpeted witn ^exciting in those who beheld it more, and mort 

agreeable sensations, than are nsually called 
up by the blank countenances of the surest 
mass of mankind— too often unlettered books, 



the meek-eyed wood anemone, the soft blue 
periwinkle, the daisy, the primrose, and the vi- 
olet, together with a thousand other flowers, 
the sweetest children of the early year, wBose 
very birth and being are one of the brightest 
themes that nature offers to imagination. And 
vet the youth's meditations did not appear to 
be pleasant ones. Whatever was the chain 
of thought that bound his mind, there was 
upon his countenance an expression of sad and 
painful gloom, which gradually changed, like 
the hues of a red and stormy sunset, to the 
deeper signs of wrath and indiffnation. Some- 
times be gazed heavily npon Uie stream, with 
an eye all unconscious of the flashing wat^s 
before it; and then again, as some sterner 
feeling seemed to take possession of bis heart, 
his brew would knit, his lip would quiver, 
and his eye would flash like that of a young 
tiger in Its spring. Soon, however, the 
thoughts— whatever they were^-whieh gave 
rise to such emotions, paned away; and, bang^ 
ing down his head, sadder sensations seemed, 
in turn, to oocupy his breast A bright drop 
rose and glittered in his eye, and tl^ quick 
blood mounted hastily into his cheek, as If 
ashamed of the passion he had shown, though 
he knew not that any one was near to wit- 
ness its expression. 

Whether the passing emotions by which he 
had been agitated were marked or not, his pro- 
gress from the top of the hill to the spot where 
he sat iiad not been unobserved; and the next 
moment a rustling sound, proceeding from the 
bushes on the opposite side of the stream, 
startled him from his revery. Bounding np 
like a frightened fawn, he fixed his eyes upon 
the trees In the direction from which the noise 
had proceeded; but the thick foliage concealed 
for the time the object which alarmed him; 
though by the continuance of the sound, and 
the waving of the boughs, it was evident 
that some large body was making Hs way to- 
ward the side of the river. The next instant 
the figure of a man emerged from the wood, 
and then that of a horse, whose bridle, east 
over the stranger's arm, afforded the means 
of leading it along the narrow footpath which 
they had been treading. The leisurely pace 
at which both man and horse proceeded gave 
no signs of intentions actively hostile toward 
any one; and although those were days in 
which dangers were to be found in every field 
aud in every road, yet a moment's thought 
seemed to have made the youth ashamed of 
the timid start which toe stranger's 



X 



preach had occasioned. Coloring highly, he 
sut down sgain upon the Iwnk, and applied 
himself busily to replace his boots and stock- 
ings, without vouchsafing a look toward the 
other side of the stream. 

" When you have done, my fair youth," 
said the stranger, after gasing at him for a 
minute, from the opposite bank, <* will you an- 
swer me a question 7" 

** If it suit me, and if I can," replied the 
youth, looking up into the stranger's face for 
the first time* 



where mind and feeling have scarcely writtei 
a trace. The features on which the Isui now 
gazed were strongly marked, but handsome; 
and the broad expanse of the high clear fore- 
head, the open unbent brow, the bright speak- 
ing eye, and the fuH arching lips, conveyed 
at once to the untaught physiognomist, which 
watches and reasons at the bottom of every 
man's heart, the idea of a candid and gener* 
ous mind. There was much intelligence, too, 
in that countenance-^iutelligence without the 
least touch of cunu.ng--aU bright, and clear, 
andbokt. 

The stranger was about the middle hiffht, 
and, apparently, had seen some four or five- 
and-thiity summers: they might be learn or 
more; for circumstances, so much more than 
time, stamp the trace of age upon the external 
form, as well as upon the heart and feelinfli, 
that it is often difficult to judge whether the 
wrinkles and furrows, which seem to have 
been the slow work of years, are not, in reali- 
ty, the marks of rapid cares or withering pas- 
sions. In his face were several lines which 
might well have borne either interpretation; 
but stiU, neither Ills dark brown liair, nor lib 
thick glossy beard ofiered the least evidence of 
time's whitening hand. His dress was a sim- 
ple riding suit, the green hue of which ap- 
peared to liespeak, elUier for profit or amnsc- 
ment, a devotion to the chase. The same call- 
ing seemed denoted by a small hunting horn 
which hung by his side; and his offensive arms 
were no more than such sport required. He 
wore, however, a hat and high white plume, 
instead of the close unadorned bonnet general- 
ly used in the chase; and his horse, too, a deep 
My barb, had less the air of a hunter tlian of t 
battle charger. 

" My question is a very simple one, good 
youth," he said, while a slight smile curled lus 
lip, excited by a certain degree of pettish flip- 
pancy which the boy displayed In replying to 
his first address : '* Did you meet a troop of 
reitres just now, as you came over the liill? 
and which way did they take?" 

** I did meet a troop of Dutch vagabonds," 
reiplled the boy, boldly: «< villains that foolish 
Frenchmen hire to cut foolish Frenchmen's 
throats! and as to the way they took, God 'a' 
mercy! I watched them noL" 

"But from yon hlU you must have seen 
which road they went," replied the stranger. 
** I am one of those foolish Frenchmen whom 
you mention, and an inoffbnslve person to lxK>t| 
whose throat would have but small security 
under the gripe of these worthy foreigneri» 
One of them 1 might deal with--ay, two— ot 
three, perchance; but when they ride by 
scores, and I alone, I see not why the green 
wood should not cover me, as well as many a 
brave boar or a stout stag. I pray thee, there« 
fore, good youth, if thou sawest the way they 
took, let me know it, for oonrtasy's sake; and 
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if tbon sQwest it not, why, fare thee well! I 
must take my chance.*' 

For a moment or two the hoy mad6 no re- 
ply, but measured the stranger from head to 
foot with his eye; somewhat knitting his brow, 
as he did so, with a look of sore abstraction, a» 
if his mind were too busy with what he saw to 
hoed the incivility of his long protracted stare. 
*^ Yes,'' said he, at length, speaking apparently 
to himself — " yes," and then, addressing the 
stranger, he demanded abrupUy, *<Whither go 
yoii?" 

"Nay, good youth! nay!" replied his com- 
panion; " these are not times — nor France the 
country — nor this the spot of all France— in 
which a man would choose to trust the first per- 
son he meets with where he goes or what he 
goes for. 1 ask you not your road<— ask me 
not mine. If you can answer mv question, 
whether the band of reitres took the path to 
Tours, or wound under the hill toward La 
Fleche, do so, and I will thank you; if not, 
once more farewell!" and, without putting 
foot in stirrup, he sprang upon his norse's 
back. 

" Answer your question I cannot,*' replied 
the boy, with a degree of calm earnestness that 
seemed to speak greater interest in the stran- 
ger than he had at first evinced; " but I can 
do more for you," he proceeded. "Where 
the reitres went I did not see, for I hid myself 
behind the rocks until they were past; but 1 can 
show you paths where no reitres will ever 
come. Often have I flown my hawk across 
those plains," he added, in an explanatory 
tone, as if he wished to recommend his guid- 
ance to the stranger, by showing how his ac- 
quaintance with the country had been acquir- 
ed; " often have I followed my hounds through 
these valleys, in other days long gone; and I 
know their every turning, better than my fath- 
er's house.** 

"In other days!" said the stranger; "why 
thou art now but a boy!" 

"True," replied the youth; "yet I may 
have known other days, and happier ones: but 
to my purpose. What I offer you, I ofier 
knowing what I am doing:" and fixing his 
eyes upon the stranger's face, with a meaning, 
but not a disrespectful glance, he then pro- 
ceeded: " Tell mo whither you would go. J 
will conduct you thither in safety, and will not 
betray you, upon my honor!" 

" In faith, 1 believe I must even trust you," 
replied the stranger. " There are many who, 
with wise saws and cautious counsels, would 
fain persuade me to be as prudent, and as care- 
ful of my life, as a gnreat grandmother of eigh- 
ty years and upward. But life, at best, is but 
&s^ gold, a precious thing given to be spent 
Whip me all misers, whether of their purses or 
of their safety, say I; and, therefore, boy, you 
shall be my guide, though you should rive me 
over to all the reitres that ever the factious 
house of Lorraine brought to back the treason 
^hioh they call piety." 

** 1 will give you over to no reitres," replied 
the boy; "so be your mind at ease." 

"Odds life! it is seldom otherwise than at 
•ase," rejoined the other: " my heart is a light 



one, and will n<A be heavy now, as I ride on 
beside thee: though I may have caught ihy 
tongue tripping, my fait boy. Thou art no 
Frenchman, or thine accent sorely belies thee." 

" Now do you think me both a German and 
a reitre, I warrant," replied the youth, with a 
playful smile, and a toss back of his dark hair. 
" But cannot your ear distinguish between the 
hoggish twang of the Teutonic gutturals, and 
the soft music of the Italian liquids?" ^ 

"Methinks it can," replied the stranger; 
" but, whether Gennan, or Italian, Switzer, or 
even Spaniard, thou shalt be my ffuide. Know- 
est thou the chateau of the Marquis of St 
Real?" 

The youth started. "Do I know it!" said 
he— "del know it!" tlien suddenly seeming 
to check, in full career, some powerful feelings 
that were in the very act of bursting from his 
heart to his lips, he added, more calmly, " I 
know it well! I know it well! WiUingly will 
1 show you your road thither, and, perhaps, 
may name my guerdon by the way; but it is 
too far a journey for me on foot in one day." 

"We will buy thee a horse, ray fair boy," ' 
replied the stranser: " I must be at St Reak 
this night, and at Tours ere noon to-morrow; 
so we will buy thee a horse at the first village 
where we can find one." 

" An ass will serve my turn as weU as the 
best Barbery steed,** said the youth: " and the 
one will be more easily found than the other; 
for, what between the League and the Hugue- 
nots, there are more asses in France than any 
other kind of beast; so now let us on our 
way.** 

Returning into the road from which he had 
strayed to wash his feet, the boy stepped light- 
ly, from stone to stone, across the stream, and 
soon stood on the same side with the traveler. 
He, on his part, as if unwilling to save himself 
fatiffue by continuing to ride While the youth 
wauced by his side on foot, once more dis- 
mounted; and they then turned their steps up 
the broad way, through the forest, to the top 
of the hill, descanting,, as they went, on the 
fineness of the day, the beauty of the scene, 
and all the ordinary topics which furnish con- 
versation to those who have few subjects in 
common; but each avoiding, as if by mutual 
consent, any allusion to the purpose or station 
of his companion. 

It was, as we have said, as fair and sunshiny 
an April day, as ever woke since first the beau- 
tifying will of the Almighty robed the hills 
with verdure, and spread out loveliness as a 
garment over earth, llie trees that, springing 
from the high broken banks on either side 
canopied the road with their green boughs 
were living and tun^nl with all the birds of 
spring. There is not a cheerful feeling in the 
heart of man, that might not there have found 
some sweet note to w&e into harmony. The 
air was balm itself — soft, yet inspiring like the 
breath of hope; and the dancing light and shade 
that checKered the long perq>octive up the 
hill, had something in it gay and sportive, 
which, joined with the song of the birds, and 
the sparkling cleo of a small fountain that 
bursting from the midst of the r<Mid, rushed la a 
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Utile diamond rivnlct down to the stream be- 
low — addressed itself to all the purer sources 
of happiness in the human breast, and spoke of 
peace and joy. Both the jourueyers, howev- 
er, were ^ruve; although the one was in the 
early spring of youth — that bright season of : 
man's life where every pulse is light; and al- | 
though each lino in the countenance of his 
companion Hpokc that constitutional cheerful- I 
ness which is the most blessed auxiliar}' that I 
this world can afford to aid man in maiutaining J 
his eternal warfare against time and circum- ; 
stances. 

At the top of the ascent, a wide and magni- 
ficent scene lay stretched beneath their eyes. 
The hill was not sufficiently high, indeed, to af- 
ford one of those map-like views in which we 
see all the objects spread out over a vast extent 
in harsh and unshadowed distinctness, like the 
prospect of life and of the worid which we 
take, when, in mature age, after having passed 
through the illusions of youth and the passions 
of manhood, we gaze upon the past and the 
present, and see the hard, cold, naked realities 
of exlijtence without a softening shade or an 
enlivening hue. Still the elevation was suffi- 
cient to let the ey6 roam wide over scenes 
where Hue after line, in sweet variety, present- 
ed a continual change of beautiful forms, soft- 
ening in tint, in depth of color, and in distinct- 
ness of outline, as the objects became more re- 
mote, and forming a view such as that which 
Is offijred to the eye of youth when, after hav- 
ing climbed over the light ascent of boyhood, 
the joys of existence, grouped together, with- 
out its cares, are first presented to the sight, 
one beyond another, to the very verge of being, 
all lighted up by hope, and colored by imagi- 
nation. 

♦* Run your eye,'* said the youth, " over that 
ocean of green boughs which lies waving be- 
low us, to that tree-covered mound, which 
starts high above the rest In a straight line 
beyond you catch the spire of Beaumont en 
Maine, at the distance of nearly four leagues; 
and a little ^ farther to the right, upon a woody 
hill, you may see tlie dark towers of tlie cha- 
teau of St. Real." 

His companion gazed on in the direction 
which he pointed out, and then replied, ** I 
once knew this land well, and could have 
marked out in it many a fair field either for the 
chase or the battle; but other scenes have 
made me forget it Our memory is but like a 
French crown piece, since so many kines have 
been called, one after another, to rule this un- 
happy land. First, one figure is strong upon 
it; then it goes to the mint, and a new king's 
head drives out the other, and keeps its place, 
until something fresh is stamped upon it again; i 
while, all the time, traces of former impres- ' 
sions may be seen, but indistinct and meaning- 
less. Ay ! there is Beaumont en Maine, and 
there the chateau of St. Real; I remember them 
now: but what is that massive building, with 
that large square keep, still farther to the right?" 

The youth fixed his eyes upon it, and re- 
mained silent for more than a minute: he then 
replied, abruptly, "That chateau belongs to the 
Count d'Aubiu: let us on!'' 



^ CHAPTER II. 

^ Memory is like moonlight, the reflection » -^^ 
brighter rays emanating originally from an ol^ ^ 

ject no longer seen; and all our retrospects t» . 

ward the past times, as well as our iuaividuife^^ 
remembrances, partake in some degree of tlic^^ 
softening splendor which covers small faulte^^ 
and imperfections by grand masses of shade _^ 
and brings our picturesque beauties and poiilV"^ 
of interest with apparently brighter effulgence 
than even when the full sunshine of the pres- 
ent beaming upon them, suffers at the same 
time the eye to be distracted, and the mind 
otherwise engaged by a thousand minor par- 
ticulars. Notliing gains more, perhaps, from 
the impossibility of close inspection, Uian the 
manners, the customs, and the things of the 
past; and. In some instances, even Nature her- 
self, and Time, that enemy of man's works iu 
general so remorseless, seem to take a fanciful 
pleasure in assisting the illusion. That which 
was in itself harsh and rude in form, acquires, 
as it decays, a picturesque beauty which it 
never knew in its prime; and the rdugh hold- 
of the feudal robber, which afforded but small 
pleasure to behold, and little convenience to its 
inmates, is now seen and painted with delight, 
fringed with wild flowers scattered from na- 
ture's bountiful hand, and softened with the 
green covering of the ivy. 

The old chateau of St. Real, to which the 
two travelers we have just left were bending 
their steps, and to which, for a moment, we 
must now shift the scene, was one of those an- 
tique buildings, a few of which iiave outlasted 
the French revolution; buildings which, how- 
ever we may love to look upon any that do re- 
main, from the magical illusion regarding for- 
mer days to which I have just alluded, were, 
nevertheless, much better suited to the times 
in which they were built, than to the moie 
luxurious present 

Tumults, feuds, insurrections, civil wars, 
rendered every man's house his castle in no 
metaphorical sense; and thus the old chateau 
of St. Real, which had been originally built 
more than four hundred years before the open- 
ing of this history, and had been repaired and 
improved at least an hundred times during the 
intervening ages of strife and bloodshed, was 
naturally, in almost all respects, much better 
calculated for defense against assaults, than for 
comfortable habitation. The woody chase, 
which swept for many a mile round the base 
of the little hill on which it stood, was cleared 
and opened in the immediate vicinity of the 
chateau; and the various avenues were delend- 
ed with all the accuracy to which the art of 
war had arrived in those times. The very 
garden was a regular fortification; the chateau 
itself a citadel. From the reign of Louis VI, 
in which its walls had first been raised from 
the g^round, to the reign of Henry III, with 
which this tale begins, although repairs and 
improvements had, as we have said, been often 
made, they were solely military, and nothing 
had in the slightest degree been permitted 
which could change the antique aspect of the 
place. Indeed, its proprietors, the marquises 
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of St. Real, «^>rhiginf from 'the most ancidBt 
race of French iiebility, clung to the untiquHy 
of their dwelling as if it formeu a part and patccl 
of the antiquity of their family. Their habits, 
their manners, their characteis, smacked all of 
the ancient days ; and It was ever with paiu 
that they sufieied , any of their old customs to 
be wrenched from them by the innovating 
hand of improvement. 

At their gate, even in the times 1 speak of, 
hung, for the purpose of summouing ito. war- 
der to the wicket, the last horn which, per- 
haps, was ever used on such occasions in 
Fmnce; and, though the mouthpiece had been 
renewed, and the chain frequently mended, the 
Iiorn itself was averred to be the very same 
which had been hung there in the days ol Philip 
Augustus. But if the Lords of S^t Real stitl 
maSitained some tinge of the rudeness of their 
ancestors, it must by no means be forgotten 
that it was to the nobler and brighter qualities 
of former times that they adherea most strong- 
ly. They were a proud but a chivalrous race, 
Iwld, ho^itable, courteous, generous, unswerv- 
ing in faith and in honor. Their talents, 
which were by no means inconsiderable, liad 
been principally display^ in the field; and 
some of the sneerers of the court had not 
scrupled to call them the simpuc St. Reals: 
but, notwithstanding a degree of simplicity, 
which certainly did characterize them, they 
had ever been distinguished, from father to 
son, by that discriminating discernment of 
right and wrong which is worth all the wit in 
the world. Never had their word been pledged 
without beinff redeemed; never had their voice 
sanctlpned a had action: never had their sword 
supported an evil cause. 

The present Marquis of St. Real, who viras 
an old man that had long borne arms under 
Francis I, had during the whole of the wars 
of the League remained obstinately neutral. 
He had declared, at the commencement' of 
these unhappy wars, that he would never un- 
sbeath his sword against his lawful sovereign, 
though friendly to the King of Navarre, and al- 
lied remotely to the house of Bourbon; but at 
the same time he added, that nothing should 
ever induce him tp join in an unjust and cruel 
war against a portion of his countrymen, who 
were but defending one of the dearest and 
most unalienable rights oi mankind—^heir re- 
ligious liberty. 

Too powerful for either party to entertain 
the hope of forcing him irom his neutrality 
by any violent measures, both the League and 
the Huguenots spared no means of concilia- 
tion, which either wisdom or eunning could 
suggest, to win him to their side; for vast do- 
Biains, in which the feudal customs of former 
times remained in fuy force, rendered his alli- 
<utce a thing to be coveted even by the strong- 
est He remained unmoved, however; and 
neither a strong personal friendship which ex- 
isted between himself and the Duke of May- 
enne, nor the instigations and artifices of his 
confessor, could induce hhn to join the League, 
Any more than gratitude to the King of Na- 
^^vre for several personal favors, horror at the 
crimes of St Bartholomew, or even a strong 



belief that the Fretestants were right in their ' 
] warfare, if not in their religion* could bring 
him over to the party of tha Huguenots. 

To avoid wearisome solicitation, he had en- 
tirely abandoned the capital, and vemained in 
the solitude of his paternal estates, wholly oc- 
cupied in the education of his son, into whose 
mind, as principles, he endeavored to iiistil, 
not luiowiedge of the world, or of courts, but 
ail the firm and noble feelings of his own 
lieart. He succeeded ; the Chevalier de St. 
Real grew up to manhood, everything that his 
father's fonoest hopes could have anticipatec!—- 
bold as a lion, skliied in all warlike exercises, 
and full of every sentiment that does honor to 
human nature. But yet, in many things, ho 
was afc simple as a child. Cut off from the 
general society of Paris, he wanted entirely * 
that knowledge of the world which was never 
more necessary than in the days in which he 
lived. 

On one occasion, indeed, when the infemous 
Catharine de Medicis, and her beautiful but 
licentious train, had visited the dwteau of St. 
Real, for the purpoee of winning its lord to 
the party she espoused, more than one of her 
fair sirens had striven, by various arts, to ini- 
tiate the handsome Chevatier of St Real into 
the libertine mysteries of that debauched 
court; but he met them uniformly with that 
perieet simplicity which, though joined with 
much natnral good sense, raised many a secret 
laugh at his expense, and yet guarded him ef- 
fectually from their worst artifices. 

The general current of his time flowed on 
in the various amusements of the country, as 
they existed in that' age. The chase of the ' 
boar, and the stag, and the wolf, afforded ac- 
tive exercise for the body, while the large and 
ancient library of the chateau— a rare treasuro 
in those days— yiekied occupation to a quick 
imagination, and an energetic mind, in poring 
over many a printed tome, and many an illu- 
minated manuscript Beside these employ- 
ments, however, both the old Lord of St. Real 
and his son, feh a keen interest in pursuits sel- 
dom moch attended to by the feuoal nobility 
of France. They not only lived in the coun- 
try, and among thejr peasantry, but they also 
loved the country and their peasantry, and de- 
lighted in watching and superintending all 
those agricultural operations which formed the 
daily relaxation of many of the noblest Ro- 
mans, but which were, in general, looked upon 
with indifference, if not contempt, by the new 
class of chieftains who sprung from the elite 
of their barbarous conquerors. The Lords of 
St Real delighted in all: they held to the full, 
the opinion of the old orator, when he ex- 
claimed, " Nee vero segetibus solum et pratis, 
et vinicis, et arbustis, res rustics Itetie sunt, 
sed etiam hortis et pomariis, turn pecudum 
pastu, apiiim examinibus, florum omnium 
varietate;" and though they followed not pre- 
cisely all the directions of Liebault in his Mai- 
son RuBTiQUB, the garden that lay within the 
flanking walls of the castle, the orchard which 
extendi from the outer baHum to the barba- 
can, and the trellised avenue of vines which ^ 
ran to what was called the lady's bow^r, showed 
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tMte w well M ikill In Ume who had dedgned 
md executed thorn. 

During sevond yean previous to the precise 

rh at which we have commenced our tale, 
old lord of St. Real had seldom, H ever, 
slept a night without the walis of his own 
dwelling. His son, however, when either 
business, or that innocent love of a temporary 
change, which every muu may well feei with- 
out meriting the charge of being versatile, af- 
forded a motive for hiu absence from home, 
would often spend a day or two in the great 
city of Tours, or at the custles of the neigh- 
boring nobility. Some communication with 
the external world was thus kept up: but the 
chief companionsliip of the Chevalier de St. 
Real, was with his cousin-german, the Count 
d'Aubin, who, though attached to the court, 
and very different in mind and character from 
his relations, often retired for a while from the 
gay and busy scenes in which he mingled, to 
enjoy the comparative solitude of his estates in 
Maine, and the calm refreshing society of his 
more simple cousin. 

The character of Philip, Count d*Aubin, 
was one that we meet with ever^' day. En- 
dowed with passions and talents naturally 
strong, his passions had been pampered, and 
his talents misdirected by an over-indulgent 
parent A doubt liad been at one time enter 
tained of the legitimacy of his birtli, but no 
one had contested his title: and the early pos- 
session of wealth, power, and influence, with 
the unrestrained disposal of himself, and of the 

{>roperty which the death of his father left in 
lis hands, had certainly tended in no degree to 
curb his desires, or to extinguish his vanity. 
His heart had, perhaps, been originally too 
feeling; but the constant indulgence of every 
wish and fancy had dulled the former bright- 
ness of its sensations; and it was only at tknes 
that the yet unextinflruished light shone clearly 
up to guide him through a maze of errors. 
His very talents and shrewdness often led him 
onward in the wrong; for, possessing from ed< 
ucation few fixed principles of action, the en- 
ergies of his mind were generally turned to the 
gratification of his passions; and it was only 
when original rectitude of heart suggested 
what was good, that reason too joined her 
voice to urge him on the road of virtue. He 
was, in fact, the creature of impulse; but, as 
he had unfailing gayety and wit at will, and as 
a sudden turn of feeling would often lead him 
to some noble or brilliant action, a sort of false 
but dazzling luster hung about his whole con- 
duct in the eyes of the world: his powers were 
overrated, and his weaknesses forgotten. He 
was the idol and admiration of the young and 
unthinking, and even the old and grave often 
suffered the blaze of some few splendid traits 
to vail the many spots and blemishes of his 
character. 

On the night following that particular day at 
which it has appeared necessary to commence 
this history, the two cousins spent some time 
together pacing up and down the great hall of 
the chateau of St. Real. The Count d'Aubin 
had come hastily from Paris, on receiving tid- 
ings of the severe illness of his uncle ; and 



their conyemtion wm of « wuktoring ud d|i* 
cursive nature, originating in the increasing 
sickness of the old Marquis, who was then, for 
the first time during many days, enjoying a 
few hours* repose. 

" Faith, Huon, thy father is ill," said d'Au- 
bin, as they descended the stairs to the hall; 
"far worse than I deemed hhn until I saw 
him." 

*' He has, indeed, much fallen in strength du- 
ring the day," replied the Chevalier de St 
Real ; " yet 1 hope that this slumber which has 
come upon him may bring a change for the 
better." 

The count shook his head. " I know not," 
said he; "but yet I doubt it Your fkther 
Huon, is an old man, and old men must die." 
His cousin bent his eyes upon the ground, and 
slightly contracted his brow: but he did not 
slacken his pace, and the Count d'Aubin went 
on: " Yes, Huon, however we may love them, 
however we may wish that they could live to 
govern their own vassals and enjoy their own 
wealth, until patriarchal longevity were no long- 
er a wonder; and I know," he added, pausing, 
and laying his hand upon his cousin's ann — 
" and I know, that if the best blood in your 
noble heart could add to your father's life, you 
would pour it forth like useless water ; still, 
whatever ties may bind them to us, still they 
are, as the old men among the ancients did not 
scruple to call themselves, pabuluii achekontis 
— ^but food for the tomb: and none can tell 
when death may claim his own I say this 
because I would have you prepared in mind for 
an event which I see approaching; and I 
would also have you prepared to take some 
quick and immediate part in the great struggle 
which every day is bringing toward its cli- 
max in this land. Your lather's neutrality has 
lasted long enough — ^nay, too long; for it is 
surely a sname that you, as brave a youth as 
ever drew a sword, should have lived to five- 
and-twenty years, without ever having led his 
followers to any nobler strife than the exter- 
mination of those miserable Gual tiers who 
came to ravage our fiiir plains. True, they 
were ten times your number — true that you 
defeated them like a very Orlando; but that is 
only another reason why your valor and your 
skill should not lie rusting in inactivity. 
Should your father die, give sorrow its due; 
then call your vassals to your standard, and 
boldly take one part or another. Faith, I care 
not which it be — Harry of Navarre and his 
Huguenots, Harry of France and his cheva- 
liers, or Mayenne's bravo duke and the factious 
League: but for Heaven's suke, Huon, should 
fate make you Marquis of St Real, cast off 
this idle, sluggardly neutrality." 

Huon de St Real had listened attentively to 
his cousin, though every now and then the 
flash of some painful emotion broke across his 
countenance, as. if what he heard contained in 
each word something bitter and ungrateful to 
his feelings. "Philip! Philip!" saiu he, paus- 
ing in his quick progress throu&rh the hall, as 
soon as the other had ceased speaking, " I know 
that you wish me well, and that all which you 
soy proceeds from that wish; but let us drop 
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tlUi subject entlnly. My ^ther » 01-^1 fe«l 
too bitterly that he is in dan^rer; but tlie bare 
thought of what I would do with his vassals, 
in case of his death, has something in it revolt- 
ing to every feeling of my heart Let us 
change the topic. Whatever misfortune Heav- 
en may send me, I will endeavor to bear like a 
man, and whenever I am called to act, I will 
endeavor to act rightly. When that time 
comes, I will most willingly seek your advice; 
but I trust it will be long, very long, before I 
shall need the counsel of any other than of 
him wha has heretofore guided and directed 
me." 

The Up of the Count d*Aubin slightly curled 
at this reply; and glancing his eye over the 
tall, graceful form of his cousin, while he com- 
pared the simple mind and habits of St. Real 
with his own worldly wisdom and wild erratic 
course, he mentally termed him an overgrown 
baby. Nevertlieless, although he was often 
thus ^mpted to a passing scoff, or an ill-con- 
cealed sneer, yet there was a sort of innate dig- 
nity in the very simplicity of the Chevalier ue 
St Real, which had its weight even with his 
world-read cousin ; and, whenever temporary 
dis^)pointment, or disgust, or satiety, weaned 
D'Aubin awhile from the loose society in 
which he nungled» gave time for quiet thought, 
and re-awakened better feelings, leading him to 
seek, in the advice of any one, support against 
the treacherous warfare of his own passions, it 
was to none of his gay companions of the 
capital, nor to monk, nor priest, nor confessor, 
that he would apply for counsel; but rather to 
his simple, frank-hearted, unsophisticated cou- 
sin St Real. 

" Well, well," said he, " let us change our 
tl^me; and then, after taking two or three 
niore turns in the hall, he went on; though 
there was mingled in his manner a certain natu- 
ral hesitation with an aifected frankness, which 
might have shown to any very close observer 
of human nature, jthat the Count d*Aubin was 
touching upon matter in regard to which, de- 
sire was in opposition to some better principle, 
and that he feared to hear even the opinion 
which he courted. " I spoke but now," he 
continued, " of Mayenne and the League; and 
you will think it strange when I tell you, that 
I— I, who have ever been as staunch a royalist 
*8 £pemon, Longueville, or La None — ^would 
now give a chateau and a pint of wine, as the 
vulgar have it, to change my party and go 
over to the League, did not honor forbid it" 

He spoke slowly and meditatively, fixing his 
eyes upon the ground, without once looking 
in his cousin's face; yet walking with a firm, 
strong step, and with somewhat of a sneer 
upon his lip, as if he scoffed at himself for the 
reprehension which — ^while he acknowledged 
wishes that he felt to be wrong — his proud spi- 
rit suffered by comparison with the calm, up- 
right integrity of the chevalier. 

"I. do not see that anything could justify 
^ch a step," replied St Real, far more mildly 
than the other had expected. "However 
Wrongly the king may have acted, however 
unwarrantable the manner in which he hos put 
to death the Duke of Guise, yet—" 



"Pshaw !" inttfnoptod h^ cMMtn: "(Mm 
was a traitor — a ^preat, brave, noble, ambitiotit 
unscrupulous traitori And Uiough the mcdi 
of his death was somewliat unceremonious. It 
little matters whetbei it was as ax or a dafpv' 
ger, which did the work of justice; he was 
bom for such a fate. 1 thought not of him; 
it was of Eugenie de Menanoourt I thought^ 

" Ha!" exclaimed St Real, with a start; "^bo 
one has injured her?" 

"Injured herl no, i' faith!" relied the count 
"Why, my good cousin, by your grim look, 
one would Ueem you her promised husband^ 
and not mo. ' No, no; had she been ii^red^ 
her injury had been well avenged by this time^ 
However, she is in the hands of the League. 
Her father, as you know, was wounded on th« 
day of the barricades, and died soon after thtt 
flight of the court His daughtM*, of course^ 
would not leave him while he lived, and, at hit 
death, the Duchess of Montpeiisier would 
fain have her at the Hotel & Guise; «iid| 
though Eugenie wisely staid in her fath- 
er's own house, they would not suffer her ta 
quit Paris, where she still rem8ln»— treated 
with all honor and courtesy, maik yea, but 
still a sort of henoraUe priioner." 

His cousin paused in thought for a momenta 
and then replied: "But surely, if vou were to 
demand her from the Duke of Mayenne, ia*. 
forming him of the engagement lietween het 
father and yourself, she would be given up ter 
you at once." 

"I have done more," relied the eollnt^ 
" whenever I heard of her situation, I required^ 
of course, that she should be placed in the 
hands of the king> as her lawful guardian, umtit 
such time as her marriage with myself could 
he celebrated. After many an evasion and de-* 
lay, the duke replied to my application^ that 
the throne of France was vacant, by a diecrett 
both of the Sorbonne and the Parliament of 
Paris; that, by the same authority, he liimself 
was lieutenant-general of the kinffdom« untiA 
such a tin)e as a meeting of the three estates 
should regulate the government; and that^ 
therefore, none other was for the time the law-« 
ful guardian of Eugenie de Menancouit. In 
th^ same letter he iniformed me that the receat 
d^th of the young lady's father would pien 
vent her from thinking of marriage for seme 
time." 

D'Aubin paused, shutting his teeth and 
drawing in his lips, evidently unwilling to 
show the full mortification and anger wnidl 
these rememl»tinces awoke; and yet, apparent- 
ly, leaving his tale unfinished 

" In regard to the latter part of the Duke of 
Mayenne's reply, it seems to me reasonable 
enough," answered the Chevalier de St Reali 
*< the loss of such a father is not to be forgot^ 
ten in a day." 

" Tut, man!" replied his cousin, impatiently*. 
"Wilt thou never understand a little of the 
world's vvays? Huon, Huon ! shut up in 
tiiese old walls, tbeu art as ignorant of the 
present day as if thou hadst been bom ia 
the times of the first crusade. Nothing 
modern dare blow that rusty horn at thy gate 
. — t T less walk into the hal^ Know, then» nj 
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most ezc^ent; simple eonsin, that since the ■ 
ninth century a great qaarrel lias taken place 
between woras and realities, and that they 
hare separated, never to meet again; that now- 
adays promises are of air, honor is a name, 
▼irtue a bubble, religion a mask; and while 
felsehood, hypocrisy, and folly walk about in 
comely dresses, and make bows to each other 
in every street, truth lies snug in the bottom 
of her well, secure in the narrowness of her 
dwelling, and the depth that covers her. The 
first thing that every one thinks of now is his 
own interest; and sure that if he secures that, 
the world will give him credit for all high 
qualities, he works straight for that one ob- 
ject Interest, interest, interest, is his wsking 
mought and sleeping dream. Marii me, Huon ! 
Mademoiselle de Menancourt is an heiress — one 
of the most wealthv in France; young, beau- 
tiful— you know how beautiful, Huon; fdr, 
by my fiedth, 1 could once have been almost 
jealous of you.'* 

''Of me!** exclaimed the other, stopping 
suddenly, and looking f^ 11 in his cousin's face, 
while a flush of surprise and indignation, all 
unmixed with shame, spread scartet over his 
cheek and brow — ^**of me! Fhillp, you do me 
great injustice! By my honor, if my hand or 
my word could advance your marriage by it 
single day, you would find both ready for your 
service. Tell me, when did I ever give you a 
moment's cause for jealousy?" 

"Nay, nay! you are too quick!" replied the 
count; ** I said not tliat I was jealous of you; 
I merely said I could have been so, had I not 
known you better. I speak of the time when 
our late excellent and easy-virtued queen was 
here with her ladies. Many a bright eye was 
bent'Kupon you, and many a sweet lip was 
Teadf to direct you through the tanded but 
flowery ways of love, without seeKing to 
plunge you into the mire of matrimony: yet, 
in all our rides, there were you, always at Eu- 
genie's bridle rein." 

** Because she was the only pure thing pres- 
ent," interrupted St. Real, quickly; " and be- 
cause, Philip — if you will press me — I thought 
she might feel hurt that her promised husband 
should make love before her face to one of an 
infamous queen's infamous followers. Ay, 
oven 80, Philip! Frown not at mo, good cou- 
sin; for such was the only interpretation that 
even I, who am not apt to see actions in their 
worst light, could place upon your conduct to 
Beatrice of Ferrara." 

"Beatrice of Ferrara," rq)lied the Count 
d'Aubin, with a degree of vehemence which 
might have made some of his loose compan- 
ions smile to hear him use it in vindication of 
any woman's virtue under the sun, " Beatrice 
of Ferrara was no infamous follower of an in- 
famous queen; she was, I believe from my 
soul, as pure as snow, notwithstanding all the 
impurity that surrounded her. I know not 
that I had shown her any such mariced atten- 
tion as you tell me; but let all that pass," ad- 
ded he, musing, " let all that pass: what were 
we ^eakinff of before? Oh! I remember. 
To return, tnen, to my tale: Eugenie de Me- 
nancourt is an heiress, with a do¥rry of beau- 



ty and sweetness for beyond even her wealtli ; 
and wily Mayenne well knows that her hand 
is a prize for the first man in France. No'w, 
think you, my good Huon," he continued, 
growing more and more eager, while the 
bright flashing of his eye told that be iiraft 
moved by some stronger passion than the mere 
scorn with which he attempted to clothe his 
lips — ** now, think you, my good Huon, thoufirh 
he talks so loudly about religion, and zeal, and tha 
state's welfare, thatMayenne has one other wish, 
one other object, than to vault into an empty 
throne, or play maire du palais to the old ioiotic 
Cardinal de Bourbon! Ambition — 'tis all- 
snatching ambition, Huon! that is the idol he 
worships ; and whoever serves him in hi ) 
schemes shall have the hand of Eugenie de 
Menancourt, notwithstanding her father's 
plighted word to me." 

" But Eugenie will never consent," replied 
St Real, calmly. "Doubt it not, Philip ! I have 
known her from her childhood as well aS you; 
and I have often remarked, that, notwithstand- 
ing her gayety, notwithstanding her seeming 
li^tness of feeling, there was, when she knew 
herself to be right, an unchan&^eable determina- 
tion in all her resolves, even In her childhood^ 
that nothing could shake.** 

" Fie! you know nothing of human nature,'* 
replied D'Aubin, with a scoff^;"or rather, I 
should say, of woman*s nature. They are 
light — light, >Huon, as a dry leaf borne about 
upon the breath of every wind that blows. 
The best of them, believe me, is firm in nothing 
but her caprices. Mark me, Huon!*' he added, 
laying his hand upon his cousin*s arm, and 
speaking with bitter emphasis, " within these 
ten days I have seen Mademoiselle de Menan- 
court. I demanded a pass from Mayenne; hje 
granted it without a scruple, and free speech 
also, of his fair ward, as he called her. tie was 
sure of the impression he had made, and there- 
fore, kept up all fair seeming. I saw Eugenie; 
and she calmly and coldly refused to ratify the 
promise that her fiither had made me. Do yon 
hear? She refused me! She rejected me! She 
told me she did not, she could not love me I*"* 
And, giving way to a violent burst of passion, 
totally opposed to the calm and contemptuous 
tone in which he had before been speakiiig, he 
dashed his glove angrily down upon the floor, 
as if it were the object that ofiended him. 

His cousin looked down in silence He 
imagined, and not without probability, that 
mademoiselle must have seen the licentious 
manner in which D'Aubin had triflea with the 
ladies of Catharine's libertine court, and that 
she had resented it accordingly. But, however 
culpably he might deem that his cousin had 
acted, he would i:ot have pressed it on him then 
for the world ; ond, besides, there were sensa- 
tions in his own bosom, at that moment, which 
forcibly called upon his attention, and both sur- 
prised and alarmed him. 

It is a strange thing the human heart ; and, 
amid the multitude of its inconsistencies and its 
weaknesses, theie is none stranger than that 
principle which, rs a French wit has remarked, 
is always ready to point out to us, in the sor- 
rows and misfortunes of our friends, some opic 
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of consolation for ourselves. Good, noble, gen- 
erou-^, with chivalrous ideas of honor and virtue, 
the Chevalier de St. Real would sooner have 
laid his head upon the block than entertained 
a thought of doing anything to his cousin's det- 
riment; and yet there was u degree of vague, un- 
defined satisfaction in his feelings, when he 
heard the declaration made by Eugenie de Me- 
nancourt, that she did not and could not love the 
Count d'Aubin — satisfaction of which he him- 
self felt thoroughly ashamed. "Good God! was 
it for him,*' he thought, " to rejoice in his cou- 
sin's mortification? What matter for pleasure 
ought he to find in the pain of a person he 
loved ? None, surely none! What is it then I 
feel ?" he asksd himself ; •< is it the triumph of 
haying foreseen that Eugenie de Menancourt 
woold resent the slight put upon her? Oh, no ! 
Such a vanity can surely afford no gratification 
to any reasonable being.** Such was the inter- 
rogation which St. Real rapklly addressed to his 
heart; but an instinctive apprehensiQu of find- 
ing unknown and dangerous matter at the bot- 
tom of his own sensations prevented him from 
going deep enough. 

Wiiatever it was thiat he felt, the blood rushed 
into his face as if he were committing some evil 
action ; and he remained silent The keen, sus- 
, picious eyes of the Count d' Aubin fixed upon 
him, in surprise at emotions that he did not 
comprehend; but he said nothing; and just as 
St Real was struggling to speak, the whole 
place echoed with two such blasts upon the old 
horn at the gate, as had not rung among those 
halb for many a year. 

"By heavens! that iaustbe.some drunken 
huntsman, St Real," exclaimed the count, 
" blowing the horn at the gate, as if he was 
sounding for his dogs." 

"No, no! it is the ill-favored dwarf you 
gave me," replied his cousin. "He heeds no 
decencies, and, I verily believe, would blow a 
flourish if we were all dying. Many a thne 
have I thought to fell him with my gauntiot 
for his insolence; but he is so small, that it 
would seem a cruelty to crush such an insect" 
I " Nay, nay; crush him not, I beseech thee," 
replied the Count d* Aubin. " Remember, Hu- 
OQ, it Vas agreed between us, that when he 
seeks to quit thee, or thou growest tired of 
him, he conies to me again." 

" I believe, in truth, the creature loves me," 
answered St. Real; "and, were it not for his 
Btupid insolence, I might love him too, for there 
are traits of good al]^ut him which would re- 
deem many a dark spot" 

The count's lip curled; but he replied, " Call 
it not STDFiD insolence, good cousin; call it, 
rather, clever insolence, for, on my soul, he 
was occasionally too clever for such a service as 
mine, and such a place as Paris. I know not 
well how it happened, but many a deq) secret 
of my bosom seemed somewhat too familiar to 
bis ^gh ugliness; and so I gave him to you, 
who had no secrets to trust or to conceal." 

"Thank God for that, at least!" answered 
St Red, " for they are ever a heavy burden. 
Bat here comes tiie incubus!" and as he spoke 
Ibe low door of the hall was opened by a per- 1 



sonage of whom it may be necessary 
more fully. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The personage concerning whom the last 
sentences were spoken, and who now entered 
the hall, was not more than three feet six inch- 
es in hight,* but perfectly well formed in every 
respect, except that the head, as is very usual 
with persons of his unfortunate description, 
was somewhat too large for the size cf the 
body it surmounted. His former lord had spo- 
ken of his ugliness; but although his face was» 
certainly, by no means handsome, yet there 
was nothing in it approaching deformity. Be- 
tween " the human face diviue," and that of 
the monkey, our groat original, there are « 
thousand shades and varieties of feature; a&C 
the countenance of the dwarf, it must be ad- 
mitted, was at the very extreme of the chain, 
and at the end nearest the ape. A pair of 
sparkling black eyes^ and two rows of very 
fine white teeth, however, rendered the rest of 
his features less disagreeable, but by no means 
diminished his resemblance to the animaL 
Whether from a consciousness of this likeness, 
and a desire to hide it as far as possible, or from 
a sort of conceited foppery not uncommon, the 
dress of this small man was not as scrupulous- 
ly elegant as the taste of that day would admit 
His beard and mustaches, which were soft and 
silky, were most accurately trimmed. His hair, 
thrust back from his face, exposed his large and 
somewhat protuberant forehead; while his pour- 
point, composed of deep blue cloth, was slashed 
with primrose silk, to favor a somewhat dingy 
complexion. Sword and dagger he wore at hki 
girdle; and all the chronicles of those days bear 
witness that he well knew l|ow to use — and to 
use fearlessly — the weapons intrusted to liis 
small hands. 

His whole appearance produced a strange 
and not pleasant effect upon those who saw 
him. The want of b«^*mony between his size 
and his form was coustanUy forcing itself upon 
attention. Could one have mafirnified him, he 
would have appeared a very well dressed cava- 
lier, according (o the fashions of the times; and, 
had there not been something in his whole 
form and air that bespoke manhood, one might 
have looked upon him as a smart child: ^but, as 
it was, one felt inclined to smile as soon {'s the 
eye fell upon him, though there was in his Ue- 
mcaner but few of those absurdities by which 
many of his class of beings render themselves 
ridiculous. He had neither strut nor swagger, 
smirk nor simper; and the only thing which in 
any degree tended to render his aspect peculiar, 
beside the fact of his diminutive form, was a 
certain cynical smile which ever hung more or 
less about his tips, as if, from a consciousness of 



* Th« pauion for dwarft as attendants in gfcat boosm 
was so nniversal in FVanoe at tkis tini«, that tb* most 
extmva^nt unms were given for them. Henry HI is re- 
ported to have had no less tiian nine at one time; and at 
bis coiift there was a regular taiubuk and Valkt det 
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superior talent, or superior cunning, he scorned 
the r»ce which, for their superior corporeal 
qualities, he hatod: or rather, perhi^ie, as if he 
were ever prepared to encouHtw their contempt 
for his inferior size by contempt for their infe- 
rior acuteness. 

He entered the hall witA ease, if not with 
grace; but. perhaps, with more of what may be 
termed boldness than either. To St* Real, as 
hi9 actual master, he bowed low, and to the 
Count d*Aubin still lower, accompanying the 
inclinations of his head, in this instance, with a 
keen and significant glance, which, had the 
Cheralier de St. Real been of a suspicious na- 
ture, mi^t have made him pibce but little con- 
fidence in an attendant of his causin's recom- 
mending. But he himself had nothing to con- 
ceal, and, as yet, feared not that any one should 
see his inmost thoughts ; for he was one of 
those few xpen who know no other use for words 
than to express their feelings. 

"Why did you blow the horn so loud,Bar- 
tholo,*' demanded St. Real, "when you well 
knew thaft my father lies so ill?** 

** I did it, noble sir,** replied the dwarf, " lest 
the cooks, and the pa^s» mnd the concierge at 
the door, should lose a lest and fit of laughter — 
rare things in the castle of St. Real. 1 knew 
fttll well that some one would cry out, * Hear 
what a great sound can be made by a little 
body r and it would be unjust to disappoint the 
poor fools in tne offices, for fear of disturbing 
the rich gallants in the hall. But, by my faith, 
I had another reason, too, which is worth look- 
ing to. There was a trayeler came with me, 
moA an ass, and an ass's burden.'* 

" Was it the surgeon, for whom I sent you?" 
asked St Real, eageriy ; " the new surgeon 
from Tours?" 

"Seeing that my eyes and the sumon are 
Innocent of all intercourse," replied the other, 
" I cannot tell you, noble sir, whether it be he 
or not The man was not in his dwelling when 
I reached it, so I left my message and rode 
fiirther; and as I came beck, what should I see 
half a mile hence, but the white feather of this 
man's hat, waving in the dark night, and not 
knowing its way to iiw chateau of St Real. I 
asked mm what party he was of, whither he 
was going, and if he had passport or safe con- 
duct He answered, short enough, that he be- 
loo^ged to his own party, had no passport but 
his sword and his right hand, and was coming 
hither. So whether he were surgeon ornot, 
let those judge that are wise! I asked no furth- 
er, but brought him hither, and left him in the 
green arras t%>Sm, as he wished to see either the 
marqnii or the marquis's son in private." 

" It is either a reitre seeking service, or a 
quack salver seeking the sick,** cried the Count 
d*Aubin. " Go to him;— go to him quick, Hu- 
on! He will whip you the gold lace off the 
hangings, either for his pocket or his crucible. 
So go to him, and leave me the dwarf to jest 
withal." 

With the quick and impatient step which 
anxiety produces in the young and active, St. 
Real bent his steps toward the chamber to 
which he had been directed by the dwarf, 
hapinga aotwithilinding the description which 



had been given of the person wha awaita4 
him, that he might prove the surgeon who had 
been called in aid of the ordinary medical as- 
sistance attending upon his father. 

The room which he now entered warn a 
small one, hung with arras of a dark green 
hue, that served to absorb the greater part of 
the light afiTorded by a single lamp. The 
stranger had cast himself into a large chair, at 
the farther end of the chamber, and, in tho 
half obscurity, bis person and features wera 
but faintly seen; but nearer, and in the full 
light, sat the youth whom we first found wash- 
ing his feet in one of the neighboring streams. 
He seemed fatigued with journeying, and 
leaning listlessly against a small table under 
the lamp, sufiTered his head to rest upon his 
hand, showing a profusion of jetty curls, fadl- 
ing thick round his brow, wnile the cap and 
feather which he had worn without, was novr 
thrown upon the ground be4side ^ro. The 
person whom he had accompanied, however, 
still retained his hat and high white plume, 
and* made no movement to rise as St Real en- 
tered. 

The eyes of the young noble first rested 
upon the boy, but immediately turning toward 
the elder of his two visitors, he advanced to- 
ward him, without noticing the apparent inel- 
vility of his demeanor. When he had taken 
two steps forward, however, St Real paused ; 
and then, with an exclamation of surprise, 
was again advancing, when the stranger rose, 
saying, " Ha, Monsieur St. Real ! I did not 
knew you at first. Ventre Saint Gris! I had 
forgot that ten years make a boy a man.'* 

" If 1 am not mistaken, I see his Majesty of 
Navarre,** said the chevalier ; " and only grieve 
that my father is not capable of bidding him 
welcome, with all the good-will that we enter- 
tain toward himself and his royal house." 

"Henry of Navarre, indeed!" replied the 
monarch ; " as poor a king as lives, St Real, 
but one who grieves sincerely at your father's 
Ulness. I trust that it is not dangerous, bow- 
ever, and that I shall yet see him ere I depart ; 
for to that purpose I have been forced to steal 
me a path, amid bands, through which I should 
have found it hard to cat me a way, and to do 
that singly, ^hich I dared not attempt with 
many a stout soldier at my back." 

"My father sleeps, my lord," replied St 
Real; " 'tis the first sleep that he has knows 
for many a day, and I would fain — ** 

" Wake him not ! wake him not for me !'* 
interrupted the king. " To-morrow I must 
hie me back to Tours; but in the meanwhile 
I can well wait his waking, and will crave 
some refreshment for myself and this good 
youth, who has guided me hither, and who 
seems less able to bsar hunger and long riding 
than Henry of Navarre." 

" I will order such poor fare as onr house af- 
fords to be placed before your majesty direct- 
ly," replied St Real, " though I fear me much 
that the two surgeons and a priest, together 
with a OENTiLHOMME 8EKJENT from La FFeche, 
are even now busy in dispatching all that is 
already prepared.'* 
" Let us join them! let us join them, by all 
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means!" cried the Wng; " by my ftilth, I would 
never oHposeto dine where better cheer is usu- 
ally to be feand, than in company with sur- 
geons and with priests. The first are too 
much accustomed to the care of other people*s 
bodies, to neglect their own; and the others, 
though they limit their special vocation to the 
preparation of souls for the other world, are not 
without care for the preservatton of the cor- 
poreal part in this. But our horses, St Real ; 
they stand in the courtyard: that is to say, 
my horse j and this good youth's more bumble 
cliarger, in the shape of an ass." 

St Real turned his eyes upon the youth, 
while the king spoke; and after having replied 
that he woald give instant orders for fienry's 
equipage of all kinds to be attended to, added, 
•till looking at ttie boy, *< Your miyesty's 
page, I suppose?^ 

** If so, but the page of a day,'* replied the 
king; ** but, nevertheless, though of so short 
in acquaintance, I can say that he seems as 
good a boy as ever lived, has guided me here 
through many dangers, with more wit and 
more courage too, than most would have 
thown, and te by far too wise to prefer the ser- 
vice of a poor king to that of a rich lord. In 
short, St Real, it seems that he was coming 
here when I met with him ; and as his sole 
goerdon for the pains he has taken, he re- 
quired me to advocate his cause with your 
fattier, to have him received as a page in your 
household." 

*' My father," said St Real, in reply, <* has a 
mortal aversion to pages, ever since the queen 
was here with more than half a score, and 
will only suffer two in his housel)old — his own 
stirrup page, and mine, a dwarf, given me by 
my cousin Philip." 

** Nay, nay, you must not refuse my first re- 
quest, St Real," said the king ; "for I have 
nanv another to make ere I have done, and if 
I haft at the first step, I shall never be able to 
walk through the rest of the list" 

*;0h! I never dreamed of refusing your 
majesty so trifling i^ thing," replied the other; 
"but we must ^riveliim some other name than 
page. What will you be, my bov? You are 
too young and too gay looking for a valet i^ 
•och a dull house as this." 

*' And too noble," added the youth, " or too 
proad, if you will. I seek not^ sir, to take 
wages of any man ; but I seek to pass a time 
in some house where the hearts are as noble 
u the blood they contain, where old feelings 
•re not forgot in new follies; and I would faiu 
that that house were the Chateau of St 
Real." 

** You speak well, good youth, and more 
Hke a man than a boy ; but somewhat too 
kaaghUly too," replied St Real. 

**! will speak more humbly when I am 
your follower," answered the youth, coloring 
• good deal; «to those who would raise me 
VPf I can be as humble as the dust, and to those 
who would cast me down, as proud as a dia- 
mond. I sought to be your father's page, my 
lord," he added, in a softer tone, "because I 
Jjeard much of him, and because all that I did 
near showed him as a mpi blending so equally 



in his nature goodness and nobility, that love 
and reverence must be his followers, wherever 
he bend his steps." 

Something very like a tear rose in St Real's 
fine clear eye, and the youth proceeded: " I 
am grieved that aught should have grieved yoil, 
sir, on his account; but still let me beseech 
you to t^e me into his service. You know 
not," he added, eagerly, ** how kindly I ciin 
tend those I love ; how l can amuse the weary 
hours of sickness, and while away the momenta 
of pain. I can read him stories firom ancient 
lore, and ttom many a language that few pa- 
ges know. I can tell him tales of other lands, 
and deseribe places, and things, and nations 
that he has never seen. I can sing to hita. 
sweet songs. In tongues that are all music, and 
play to hSn on the lute, as none In this land 



"Enough! enough!" cried Henry; ''by my 
life, St Real, if you do not conclucw your bar- 
gain with the boy quickly, I will step in and 
try to outbid you in your ofibrs; for if he but 
perform his undertaking with you as well as he 
has done with me, you will have a page sudi 
as never was shioe this world began.'* 

" He was ours, my lord, fh>m the first mo- 
ment that your mnjesty expressed a wish thAt 
he should be so," replied St Real. " There Is 
my hand, good youtn, and it shaK ever give 
you aid and protection at your need. But tell 
me, what is your name? for although, as in 
the old times, we let our guests come and go 
in the chateau without a question; yet, of 
course, I must know what I am to call yon." 

" Leonard," answered the youth; "Leonar- 
do, in my own land; but here in Prance meli 
call nae Leonard de Monte." 

" I thought I heard a slight Italian accent on 
your lips," said St Real; " but tell me, have I 
not seen you ai one of the pages of Quee;i 
Catharine^ court? — a court," no added, almost 
regretting that he had yielded to the king'ii 
request, " a court, not the best school foi^->'' 
But there again he paused, unwilling to hurt 
the feelings of any one, and seeing a flush 
come over the boy's ihce,as if he already anti- 
cipated the bitter censure that court so well de- 
served. The youthHi answer made him gUd 
that he had paused. 

" I know what are in your thoughts, sir," he 
relied; " but I beseech you to speak no evfl of 
a miAress who Is now dead, and who was ever 
kind to me. Let her faults lie In the grav6 
where she Hes, and let men forgej fliem as soon 
as they forget virtues. As for myself, I may 
have faults too; but they have never been 
those of the persons among whom I' mingled; 
J have neither learned to lie nor to flatter, nor 
to cheat, nor to run evil messages, nor give 
sweet hints; If, then, I have lived amid eor-' 
ruption and come out pure — " 

" You are gold tried in the fire," rejoined 
St Real, laying his hand upon his shoulder; 
" and I will trust you, my good youth, as much 
convinced by the tenderness of your speech to- 
ward her who is no more, as by your defence 
of yourself. But this matter has kept your 
majesty toi) long," he added, "and by your 
permission I will now conduct you to the ' 
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hall, where these foar persons are at sup- 
per ^ though I cannot hut think that you 
nad better suffer me to order you refreshments 
here." 

'* Nay, nay, I will sup with chirurgcons by 
all means," replied Henry, laughing, '* and we 
will forget that there is such a thing as a king, 
if you please, St. Real; fori would not have it 
blazed abroad that I am wandering about with- 
out an escort, or I might soon find myself in 
the castlo of Amboise. Call me Muitre Jac- 
ques, if you please, for the present time, and 
let us make haste; for if I am to gauge the 
appetite of those worthy doctors by my own, 
they will have devoured the supper ere we 
reach the hall." 

** Permit me, then, to show the way," re- 
plied St. Real. " Seek out my dwarf Bartho- 
to, good youth," he added, turning to the 
page, " and bid him find you lodgiuar and ro- 
h^hment, as he values my favor. But I will 
see more to your comfort myself shortly; for 
the villain is sometimes insolent, and may be 
■piteful too, like most of his race, though I 
never have maiked it." 

The youth bowed his head without other re- 
ply, and St Real proceeded to conduct Henry 
of Navarre, afterward so well known as the 
frank and gallant ** Henri Quatre," along the 
many long and dimly-lighted passages of the 
chateau of St. Real, toward a small hall%i one 
of the farthest parts of the building. 

"Maitre Jacques! remember 1 am Maitre 
Jacques!" said Henry, as the young noble l^d 
his hand upon the lock; "and you must not 
only make your words call me so, but your 
demeanor also, St. Real." 

** Fear not! fear not!" answered St. Real, in 
a low tone; '* I will be as disrespectful as you 
can desire, sire." 

Thus saying, he opened the door, exposing 
to view the interior of what was called the I 
little hail, which presented a scene whereon I 
we may dwell for a single instant; for, though | 
the picture which it displayed of the callous i 
indinerence of human nature to the griefs and ! 
Mifferings of others, is not on agreeable one, it '. 
was not new enough even then to excite won- 
der, and is not old enough now to be omitted. 
The master of the house was dying, and his 
family full of sorrow at the approaching loss 
of one who had been a father to all who sur- 
rounded him; but there, in the little hall, was 
collected, in the persons of the surgeons, the 
priest, and the lawyer, attendant upon the dy- '■ 
ing man, as merry a party as it had ever con- I 
tamed. The hall, though it was called little, i 
was only so comparatively; for its size was ' 
sufficient to make the table at which the feast- j 
en sat, look like a speck in the midst. Never- ! 
theless, it was well lighted; and St Real and [ 
his royal companion, as they entered, could 
plainly see the man of law holding up a brim- . 
ming Venice glass of rich wine to one of his 
two shrewd eyes, while the hall was echoing 
to some potent jest that he had just cast forth 
among his companions. Even the carver at 
the buffet, and the serving man who was filling 
up the wine for the rest, were shaking their 
ireil-00T«red sides at the joke; and the priest, • 



though repressing as far as possible the oat- 
ward signs of merriment, was palating the boa 
mot wiQi a sly smile, and perliaps a covert in- 
tention of usiii^ it himself second hand, when- 
ever he could find occasion For a minute or 
two tlie party at the table did not perceive the 
entrance of any other persons, or concluded 
that tliose who did enter were servants; and 
their conversation went on in the same light 
tone which had evidently predominated up to 
tliut moment 

As soon, however, as St Real and his gnest 
appeared, mutters assumed a different aspect; 
and solemn ceremony and respect took tht 
place of merriment. Seats were soon placed; 
and Henry, while engaged in satisfying the 
hunger that a long day's journey had occa- 
sioned, fulled not by some gay and sportive ob- 
servations to bring back a degree of cheerful- 
ness: but the natural frank liveliness of the 
king's heart was controlled, or rather op- 
pressed, by many an anxious thought for him- 
self, and by feelings of kindly and sincere 
sympatliy with the young noble who sat be- 
side him. St. Real, on hi^ part, did not affect 
to feel aught but deep anxiety; and, after their 
entrance, the merriment of the party in the 
hall was very much sobered down from its 
previous elevated tone, giving way, indeed, in 
the breasts of the lawyer and the surgeons, to 
many a shrewd conjecture in regard to the pro- 
fession and object of their new comrade Maitre 
Jacques. 

In the meantime the page stood where St. 
Real and the king had left him, supporting 
himself against tlie table in an attitude of much 
grace, but one which spoke de«p and some- 
what melancholy thought His head leaned 
upon his bosom, his hands fell listlessly by his 
side, his eyes strained with the deep and in- 
tense gaze of anxious meditation, upon one 
unmeaning spot of the marble floor; and thus, 
without the slightest motion, he continued so 
long in the sanoe position, that he might have 
been taken for some fanciful statue tricked out 
in the gay dress of that time, had not every 
now and then a deep sigh biloke from li& 
bosom, and evinced the conscious presence of 
life and all its ills. 

Near a quarter of an hour elapsed without 
his taking the slightest notice of the lapse of 
time. The steps of his new master and the 
prince had long ceased to sound through the 
passages, other noises had made themselves 
heard and died away again ; but the youth re- 
mained apparently unconscious of everything 
but some peculiar and absorbing facts in his 
own situation. His revery was, however, at 
length disturbed, but apparently not unexpect- 
edly, though the stealthy step and silent mo- 
tions with which the dwarf Bartholo advanced 
into the room in which the youth stood, had 
brought him near, before the other was aware 
of his presence. For a moment after their 
eyes had met neither spoke, though there was 
much meaning in the glance of each; and at 
length the youth made a silent motion of his 
hand toward the door. The sign wus obeyed 
at once; and the dwarf, closinjg the door cau- 
tiously, returned with a quick step, suddenly 
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bant one knee to the ground, and kmed the 
hand of the boy extended toward him. 

** Soilkirtholo," he nid, receiving this some* 
what extraordinary greeting as a thing of 
course — ''so! you see that I am here at 
iengthr* 

**I do," replied the dwarf, rising; "but for 
what object you are come I cannot conceive." 
'< For many objects," answered the yoath; 
** but one sujflSolent to myself is, that I am near 
thooe I wish to be near; and can watch tlieir 
actions-^nerhaps see into their thoushts. If I 
could make myself sure that St. Real reallv 
loves the girl! that were worth a)l the trouble." 
«But the risk! the risk!" exclaimed the 
dwarf. 

** The risk is nothing, if my people are ikith- 
ful to me," answered the youth, sharply; "and 
wo be to them if they are not! Why came 
you not as I commanded, but left me to wait 
and wander in the neighborhood of Beaumont, 
and nearlv be taken by a party of reitres in the 
pay of IViayenne?" 

" I could not come,'* answered the dwarf;" 
" for I was sent to seek a chirurgeou from 
Tours for the old man, who lies at tl^ point of 
death. I made what haste I could; but missed 
you, and could not overtake yoa untU^ yon had 
nearly reached the chateau." 

" And is the old marquis, then, so near the 
end of a long good life?." asked the youth. 
" There are some men whose deeds are so full 
of immortality, that we can scarce fancy even 
their bodies shall become food for worms But 
so it must be with the best as well as with the 
worst of us." 

" Even so!" answered the dwarf; "but as to 
this old manTl have not seen him with mine 
own eyes for this many a day; but the report 
runs in the castle that he cannot, long sur- 
vive." 

" His death would come most inopportune 
for all my plans," replied the youth; " it would 
place me in strange circumstances: and yet I 
would dare them, for I have passed through 
still stranger without fear. I feel my own 
heart strong — ay, even in its weakness; and \ 
will not fear. Nevertheless, see you obey my 
orders better. You should have sent some oth- 
er on your errand, and not have left me to the 
mercy of a troop of reitres." 

" Crying your mercy," said the dwarf, with 
a significant grin, " I should have thought that 
your late companion might have proved as 
danfferons." 

"Dare you be insolent to me sir?" cried the 
youth, fixing his ibll dark eye sternly on the 
dwarf. " But, no; I know you dare not, and 
you, know me too well to dare. But you ara 
wrong. Whatever may be the faults of Henry 
of Navarre, all reprobate heretic as he is, nev- 
ertheless, he is free from every ungenerous 
feeling; and although I might think I saw a 
glance of recognition in his eyes, yet I harbor 
not a fear that he will betray' me or make any 
ill use of his knowledge, even If he have re- 
membered me." 

" Are you aware, however," asked the dwarf, 
lowering his voice and dropping his eyes — ** are 
you aware that the Count d'Aubin is here?" 



"No, no!" cried the youth starting. "No, 
no! Where — ^where do you mean? I know 
that he is in Maine, but surely not here." 

" In this very house," answered the dwar^^ 
" in the great hall, not a hundred yards from 
the spot where we now stand." 

"indeed!" said the other, musing. "In* 
deed ! I knew tliat he was near, and that we 
should soon meet; but I did not think to iind 
him here. Look at me, Bartholo! look at me 
well! Think vou that he would recognize 
me? Gold,and embroidery, and courtly fusli* 
ions, are all laid aside; and I might be taken 
for the son of a mechanic, or, at best, for the 
child of some inferior burgher." 

" I knew you at once!" answered the page, 
emphatically." 

" Yes, yes; but that is different," replied he 
whom we shall take the liberty of Ciuiiug by 
the name he had given himself altliough that 
name, it need scarcely be said, was assumed—- 
"but that is different," replied Leonard de 
Monte. " Yon were prepoied to know me; 
but I think that I am secure with all othera. 
Why, when I look in the mirror, I hardly 
know myself." 

The dwarf gazed over the person of him 
who was evkiently his real master, however he 
might, for some unexplained purposes, afieet to 
be in the service of others, ancf, after a mo- 
ment,^ replied, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
"It may be so, indeed. Dustv, and travel- 
soiled, and changed, perhaps he would not 
know you; and were you to put on a high 
fraise, instead of that fallinr collar, R wouki 
mako a greater difference stiO in your appear- 
ance." 

" Qnick! get me one then," cried the youth; 
" I will pass before him for an instant, this 
very nlgnt, that his eye may become accus- 
tomed to the sight, and memory be lulled to 
sleep. See, to6, that all be prepared for me to 
lodge as you know I would.** 

" I have already mariced out a chamber," 
answered the dwarf, " and have curried favor 
with the major-domo, so that he will readily 
grant it to the new page at my request." 

" Where is it?" demanded the youth. "You 
know I am Ihmlliar with the house." 

"It is,** replied the dwarf, "one of the 
small chambers, with a little antechamber, in 
tiie garden tower.** 

"Qutok, then! Haste and ask it for me,** 
exclaimed Leonard de Mon^. "The young 
lord bade me apply to you for what I needeo; 
so you can plead his order to the master of the 
chambers. Then bring me the fraise speedily, 
ere I have time to thliUL twice, and to waver in 
mv resolutions." 

With almost supernatural speed the dwarf 
did his errand, and ratumed, bearing with him 
one of those stiff frills, extended upon whale- 
bone, which are to be seen in all the portraits 
of those days. The youth instantly took it 
from his hand; and, concealing the falling col- 
lar of lace, which was for a short period the 
bight of fashion at the court of Henry III, and 
which certainly did not well accord with the 
simplicity of the rest of his apparel, he tied 
the fraise round his nedi, and adraiiead to a 
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•mail mirror, in a sttTtr frame, ^mt hxmg 
againit th6 arras. ^ Yes, that does bettsr," he 
exclaimed, ■* that does better. Now, what say 
yon, Bartholo?" 

<* That yon are safe," answered the page— 
** that I sbpald not Icnow you myself, did I not 
hear your voice." 

« Well, then, lead on through the hali, if PhHip 
of Aobin be there," replied the youth ; '* and 
when I am in my chamber, bring me a wafer 
ttndacup of wine; for I am weary and mast 
seek rest" 

The dwarf opened the door, and led Uie way, 
oendueting his young companion across the 
great hall, up and dewnwtiich the Count d'Au- 
qin was pacing slowly and thoughtfully. 

"Who have vou there, Bartholo '"demanded 
the yoon|^ nobui as tiiey passed. 

"Only a page, my lord," replied the dwan ; 
and they walked on. The count looked at the 
page attentively ; but not the sHghteirt rign of 
recognition appcAred on his face ; end though 
the youth's steps fidtmred a little with the appre- 
hension of discovery, he quitted the hall, satis- 
fied that his disguise was not seen through. As 
soon as they reached the door of the smaU cham- 
ber, which was to be thenceforth his abode, 
Bartiiolo left him, to bring the refreshment he 
bad ordered ; and as the dwarf passed by ^ 
door of the hall once more, and heard the steps 
of the count pacing up and down, he pavped an 
instant, as if undecided. " ShaU I tell him ?" 
ha muttered between his teeth— "shall I tell 
him, and blow the whole scheme to pieces ? 
^t, no, no, no ; I should lose all, and with him 
it night have quite the contrary effisct I must 
find another way ;" and he walked on. 



CHAPTEK V. 

' Thx Chevalier de St Real, according to the 
ideas of hospitality entertained dn those days, 
pressed the King of Navarre to his food, and 
urged the wine upon him; but scarcely had 
Henry's glass been filled twice, ere the sound 
or steps hurrying hither and thither was heard 
in the hall, and me young noble cast many an 
anxious loiok towanl the door. It opened at 
length, and an old servant entered, who ap- 
proachiog tbo chair of his young lord, whispered 
a few worcbi in his ear. 

" Indeed !" said St Real ; "I had hoped his 
sleep would havo lasted longer. How seems 
he now, Duverdier ? — is he refreshed by this 
short repose ?" 

" I can not say I think it, sir," replied the 
servant ; " bat he asks anxiouslv for you, and 
we could not find yon in the hall." 

" I come," answered St. Real ; and then 
turning to the king, he added, " My fother's 
short rest is at an end, and t will now tell him 
of your visit, sir. Doubtless he will gladly see 
you as there is none he respects more deeply." 

" Go ! go !" cried Henry ; « I will wait you 
here, wiUi these good gentlemen. Let me 
be no xestnint upon you. Yet tell your &- 
ther, my good iord» that my business is snoh 



as presses a man's visits on his frtendi^ evieo 
at Hours unseasonable, else would I not ask 
to see him when he is itl and suflS»Hift^." 

The young Lord of St Real bowed his bead 
and quitted the apartment ; while Henry re- 
mained with the other guests, whose wond^ wai 
not a little increased in regard to who tkis Mai- 
tre Jacques could be, by the great ireverenoe 
which seemed paid to him. They hod soon an 
opportunity of expressing their Curiosity to eacb 
other in the absence of its object ; ibr f n a Tory 
few minntes tlte Chevalier de St Real returaed, 
and besought Henry to "honox hla "latiMr's 
chamber with his presence." The kins follow^ 
ed with a smile ; ^nd when the door ofols little 
hall was closed behind them, laid his hand iipoa 
St. Real's lirm, saying, " You are no godd actor, 
my good friend." 

" I am afraid not," replied St R«al, In aton6 
from which he could not banish the sadnefls oo- 
casioned by his fnther'a illness; "yet I trast 
what I said may in no degree b^rey yoar ma^ 
jesty." 

" No, no," answered Henry, " I dare My not ; 
and should you see any suspicions, St Real, 
you must either — in penance for having ^own 
too much reverence for a kingi in an age when 
kings are out of all respect—* you must either 
keep those gentry close prisoners here Until f 
have reached Tours, and thence made a two- 
days' journey Paris-ward, or you must give 
me a guard of fifty men to push my way 
through as far as Chartres." 

" It shall be which your majesty pleases," re- 
plied St Real: " but here is my fether'scharaber.'' 

The spot wnere they stood was situated half- 
way up a long passage traversing the central 
part of the clmteau of St Real, narrow, low, 
and unlighted during the day by anything but 
two smaH windows, on^ at each extreme. At 
present two or three lamps served to show the 
way to the apartments of the sick man, at the 
small low-framed doorway of which stood an 
attendant, as if stationed for the purpose of giv- 
ing or refusing admittance to those who come to 
visit the suffering noble. The servant instant- 
ly throw back the plain oaken board which 
seired as a door, and the next moment Henrt 
fonnd himself in the antechamber of the sick 
man's room. The interior of the apartment 
into which he was now admitted was much su- 
perior in point of comfort to that whteh one 
might liave expected f^om the sight of such at 
entrance. The antechamber was ^cious, hnnf 
with rich though gloomy arras, and carpeted 
with mats of fine rushes. One or two beds 
were laid upon the ground for the old lord's at- 
tendants ; and on many a peg, thrust through 
the arras, hung trophies of war, or of the chase, 
together with several lamps and sconces which 
cast considerable light into the room. The 
chamber beyond was Kept iu a greater degree (^ 
obscurity, though the light was still sufficient 
to show tiit king, as he passed through the inter- 
mediate doorway, the faded form of tne old Mlr- 
quisof St Real, lying in a large antique bed of 
green velvet, with one thin and feeble hand 
stretched out upon the bedclothes. At the bol- 
ster was placed one of those old-fashioned double 
seated chairs, which are now so seldom seen, 
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even as objects of antiquariaa research; and, 
Srota one of the two places which it afforded, 
an attendant of the sick rose up as Henry en- 
tered, and glided away into the anteroom. St. 
Real pausM and closed the door between the 
two chambers ; and Henry, advancing, took 
the* vacant seat, and kindly laid his hand upon 
that of his sick friend. 

«*Why how now, lord marquis?" he 
said, in a feeling but cheerful tone ; " how 
now ? this is not the state in which I hoped to 
find you. But, faith, I must have you better 
soon, for I would fain see you once more at the 
head of your followers." 

The marquis of St. Real shook his head, with 
a look which had neither melancholy nor fear 
In its expression, but which plainly conveyed 
his conviction that he was never destined to 
lead followers to the field again, or rise from 
the bed on which he was then stretched. Nor, 
indeed — although the young monarch spoke 
cheerful hopes-ndid he entertain any expecta- 
tions equal to his words. The Marquis of St. 
Real was more than eighty years of age ; and 
though his frame had been one of great power 
and in his eyes there was still beaming the 
light of a fine heart and active mind, yet time 
had bowed him long before, and many a past 
labor and former hardship in the Italian wars 
had broken the staff* of his strength, and left him 
to fall before the first stroke of illness. Sick- 
ness had come at length, and now all the pow- 
ers of life were evidently failing fast. The fea- 
tures of his face had grown thin and sharp ; 
his temples seemed to have fallen in; -^nd over 
his* whole countentmce — ^which iii his grieen 
old age had been covered with the ruddy hue 
of h^th — was now spreading fast the gray 
ashy color of the grave. 

** Your majesty is welcome !" ho said, in a 
low faint voice, which obliged Henry to bend 
his head in order to catch the sounds ; " but I 
must not hope, either for your majesty or any 
one else, to set lance in the rest again^ i doubt 
not /* he continued after a momentary pause~"I 
doubt not that you have thought me somewhat 
cold hearted and ungrateful, after many favors 
jeceived at your hands, and at those of your 
late noble mother, that I have not long before this 
espoused the cause of those whom I think un- 
justly persecuted. But I trust that you h?ive 
not come to reproach me with what I hive not 
done, but rather to show me how I can serve 
you in my dying hour; without, however, 
even then forgetting the allegiance I owe to 
the crown of France, and my duty to her 
monarch." 

" To reproach you, I certainly have not come, 
my noble friend," answered Henry ; «*for I 
have ever respected your scruples, though I 
may have thought them tinfounded. Never- 
theless, what I have now to tell you will put 
those scruples (o an end at once and forever, 
llie cause of Henry of Navarre and of Henry 
III of France, are now about to be united. 
My good brother-in-law, the king, has writ- 
ten to me for aid — " 

•* To you ! — to you !" exclaimed the marquis, 
raising his head feebly, and speaking with a 
tone of much surprise. 

2 



" Ay, even to me," answered Henry. " He 
found that he had misused a friend too long, 
and that too long he had courted enemies; and, 
wise at length, he is determined to call around 
him those who really wish well to him and to 
our country, and to use against his foes that 
sword they have so long mocked in safety. I 
am now on my way to join him with all speed, 
while my friends and the army follow more 
slowly. As I advanced, I could not resist the 
hope that enticed me hither — the hope that, 
when justice, and friendship, and loyalty, are 
all united upon our side, the Marquis of St. 
Real, to whom justice, and friendship, and loy- 
alty were always dear, will no longer hesitate 
to give us that great support which his fortune, 
his rank, his renown, and his retainers enable 
him so well to afford." 

" When Henry of Navarre lends his sword 
to Henry of France, how should I dream of 
refusing my poor aid to both?" answered the 
marquis. " When you refuse not to serve an 
enemy, sir, how should I refuse to serve a 
friend ? But my own services are over. This 
world and I, like two old friends at the end of a 
long journey, are just shaking hands before 
we part; but I leave behind nie one that may 
well supply my place. Huon, my dear son, 
are you tiiere?" 

" I am here, sir," said the young lord, ad- 
vancing: " what is your will, my father?" . 

" My son, I am leaving you," replied tlie 
marquis: " I shall never quit this bed; another 
sun will never rise and set for me. I leave you 
in troublous times, Huon, in times of difficul- 
ty and of sorrow; but that which now smooths 
my pillow at my dying hour, and makes the 
last moments of life happy, is the fearless cer- 
tainty that, come what may, my son will live 
and die worthy of the name that he inherits; 
and will find difficulty and danger but steps to 
honor and renown. So long as injustice 
stained the royal cause, and cruelty and tyran- 
ny drove many a noble heart to revolt, I would 
take no part in the dissensions that have torn 
our unhappy land; though God knows I have 
often longed to draw the sword in behalf of the 
oppressed; but now that the crown calls to its 
aid those it once persecuted, in order to put an 
end to faction and strife, my scruples ire gone, 
and, were not life gone too, none would sooner 
put his foot in the stirrup than I. But those 
days are past; and on you, my son, must de- 
volve the task. A few hours now, and I shaU 
be no more; yet I will not seek to command 
you how to act when I am gone. Your own 
heart has ever been a good and faithful moni- 
tor. Let me, however, counsel you to seek 
the Duke of Mayenne ere you draw the sword 
against him. Show him your purposes and 
your motives; and tell him that he may be sure 
those who have been neutral will now become 
his enemies — those who have been his friends 
will daily fall from him, unless he follow the 
dictates of loyalty and honor." 

The old man paused, and a slight smile curled 
the lip of Henry of Navarre. His nature, 
however, was too frank to let anything which 
might pass for a sneer remain unexplained; 
and he said, *■ Yea know sot these factious 
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Gaisof well enoagh, my frieud. They strike 
for dominion; and that gome must be a hope- 
less ono indeed, which tliey would not play to 
gratify their ambition. But let your sou seelL 
Mayeune! More! — if he will, let liim not de- 
cide whose cause he will espouse until he have 
heard all the arguments which faction can 
bring forth to color treason. I fear not. Strong 
in the frank uprightness of a good cause, and 
confident both of his honesty and clear good 
•ense, I will trust to his own judgment, when 
he has heard all with his own ears. Let him 
call together wliat followers he can; let him 
march them upon Paris; and, under a safe con- 
duct from the duke and from the king, visit 
both camps alike. True, that with Henry of 
Valois, he will find much to raise disgust and 
contempt: but there, too, he will find the only 
king of France, and with him all that is loyal 
in the land. With Mayenne, and his dema- 
gogues of the Sixteen, he will find faction, 
ambition, injustice, and fanaticism; and I well 
know which a St. Real must choose.*' 

<' Frank, noble, and confiding, ever, sire!" 
■aid the marquis; ** nor with us will your reli- 
ance prove vain. Oh, that we had a king like 
vou ! How few hearts then could, by any arts, 
be estranged from the throne!" 

"Nay, nay," said Henry, smiling, **you 
forget that I am a heretic, my good lord — a 
Huguenot — a maheutre! They would soon 
findmeans to corrupt the base, and to persuade 
the weak against me, were I king of France 
to-morrow; which God forfend! and, by my 
faith, were I a groat valuer of that strange 
thing, life, I should look for poison in my cup, 
or a dagger in my bosom at every hour." 

** And yet, my lord, you are going to trust 
yourself where daggers have lately been some- 
what too rife," said the Chevalier de St. Real; 
"and that too, if I understood you rightly, 
with but a small escort." 

" As small as may be," answered the king, 
"consisting, indeed, of but this one faithful 
friend, who iias never yet proved untrue;" 
and he laid his finger on the hilt of his sword, 
adding gayly, ** but no fear, no fear: my cousin 
brother-in-law could have no earthly motive in 
killing me but to make Mayenne king of 
France, which, by my faith, he seeks not to 
do. He knows me too well, also, to tliliik that 
I would injure him, even if I could; and, per- 
haps finds now, that by making head against 
the Guises, and their accursed League, I have 
been serving him ever, though against his 
will." 

" Would it not be better, my lord," asked^ 
the old man, in a feeble voice — " would it not' 
be better to wait until you are accompanied by 
your own troops?" 

" No, no," replied Henry ; " Mayenne 
presses him hard. He is himself dispirited, his 
troops are more. Still more of tlio Spanish 
CATiiOLicoN, I mean Spanish mercenaries, ore 
likely to bo added to the forces of the League; 
and I fear that, if some means be not taken to 
keep up his courage, more speedily than could 
be accomplished by the march of my forces, he 
may cast himself upon the mercy of the ene- 
my, and France be lost forever." 



" The Duke of Guise went as confidently to 
Blois as your majesty to Tours," said the che- 
valier; " and the Duke of Guise was called a 
friend: you have long been looked on as an 
enemy." 

" But Guise was a traitor," answered Hen- 
ry, " and met with treachery, as a traitor may 
expect. He went confiding alone in his own 
courage, but knowing that his own designs 
were evil. I go, confiding both In myself and 
in my honesty ; and well Knowing, that in all 
France there is not one man who has just 
xcause to wish that Henry of Navarro were 
dead." 

" He has violated his safe conduct more than 
once," said the marquis, " and may violate it 
again." 

" It will not be in my person, then," an- 
swered the king; " for safe conduct have I 
none, but his own letter, calling for my aid in 
time of need. Two drops of my blood, I do 
believe, spilled on that letter, would raise a 
flame therewith in every noble bosom that 
would set half the land on fire. But I fear 
not: kings have no right to fear. My honesty 
is my breastplate, my good friend; and the 
steel must be sharp indeed that will not turn 
its edge on that." 

" And the hand must be backward indeed," 
said the marquis, " that would refuse its aid to 
such a heart. However, my lord, I give you 
my promise, and I am sure that my son will 
give you his, that the followers of St Real 
shall be in the field within a month from this 
very night. Willingly, too, would we promise 
that they should join the royal cause; but it is 
better, perhaps, as you have offered, that he 
who leads them should go free, until he shall 
have spoken his feelings freely to the leaders 
of the League." 

" So be it! so be it, tlien!" answered Henry. 
" I apprehend no change of feeling toward 
me. My cause is that of justice, of loyalty, 
and of France. So long as I opposed your 
king in arms, I could hardly hope that a St. 
Re«3 would join me, however great the private 
friendship might be between us; but, now that 
his cause is mine, and that the sword once 
drawn to withstand his injustice, is drawn to 
uphold his throne, I know I shall meet no re- 
fusal. But I weary you, lord marquis," he 
continued, rising; " and, good faith, I owe you 
no small apology for troubling you with such 
matters at such a time. Yet, I will trust," he 
added, laying his hand once more on the sick 
man — " yet 1 will trust that this is not our last 
meeting by very many, and that I shall soon 
hear of you in better health." 

The marquis shook his head. " My lord," 
he said, " I am a dying man; and though, per- 
haps, were the choice left to us, I would rather 
have died on the battle-field, serving with the 
last drops of my old blood some noble cause; 
yet, I fear not deatli, even here, in my bed: 
where, to most men, he is moro terrible. I 
have lived, I trust, well enough not to dread 
death; and I have, certainly, lived long enough 
to be weary of life. For the last ten years, 
though they have, certainly, been years of 
such health and strength as feif old men evet 
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know, yet, I have daily found some fine facul- 
ty of this wonderful machine in which we 
live, yielding to the force of time. The ear 
has grown heavy and the eye grown dim, my 
lord; the sinews are weak and the joints are 
stiff. Thank Heaven! the groat destroyer has 
left the mind untouched: but it is time that it 
should be separated from tlie earth to which it 
is joined, and go back to God who sent it forth. 
Fare you well, sir ; and Heaven protect you ! 
The times are evil in which your lot is cast ; 
but if ever I saw a man who was fitted to bring 
eyil times to good, it is yourself." 

" Far© you well ! fare you well, my good 
old friend!" answered Henr>', grasping his 
hand; "and though I be a Huguenot, doubt 
not, St. Real, that we shall meet again." 

"I doubt it not, my lord," replied the old 
sum, ** I doubt it not; and, until then, God pro- 
tect your majesty!" 

Henry echoed the prayer, and quitted the 
sick man's chamber, followed by the young lord 
of St Real. He suffered not his attendance 
long, however; but retiring at once to rest, 
drank the sleeping cup with his young friend, 
and sent him back to the chamber of his father. 
He had judged, and had judged rightly, that the 
end of the old Marquis of St. Real was nemwr 
than his son anticipated. After the king had 
left the chamber, he was visited by the surgeon 
«nd the priest, and then again slept for several 
hours. When he awoke there was no one but 
his son by his bedside, and he gazed upon him 
with a smile, which made the young lonl believe 
that he felt better. 

** Are you more at ease, my father?" asked 
the young man, with reviving hopes. 

"I am quite at ease, my dear Huon," replied 
his father. *' I had hoped that in that sleep I 
should have passed away ; but, by my faith, I 
will turn round and try again, for I am drowsy 
still." Thus saying, he turned, and once more 
closing his eyes, remained about an hour in 
sweet and tranquil slumber. At the end of 
that time, his son, who watched him anxiously, 
heard a slight rustle of the bedclothes. He look- 
ed nearer, but all was quiet, and his father seem- 
ed still asleep. There was no change either in 
feature or in hue ; but still there was an inde- 
scribable something in the aspect of his parent 
that made the young man's heart beat painfully. 
He gazed upon the quiet form before him — he 
listened for the light whisper of the breath ; but 
all was still — the throbbing of the heart was 
over, the light of life had gone out! St. Real 
was glad that he was alone ; for, had any other 
«ye than that of Heaven been upon him, ho 
might not have given way to those feelings 
wlSch would have been painful to restrain. As 
it was, he wept for some time in solitude and 
silence ; and then calling the attendants, pro- 



cousin's mind. Henry of Navarre, however, 
was not in his chamber; and, on further inquiry- 
it was found that he had taken his departura 
with the first ray of the morning light. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A MONTH and some days succeeded, full of 
events important to France, it is true, but con- 
taining nothing calculated to affect materially 
the course of this history; and I shall, therefore, 
pass over, in my narrative, that lapse of time 
without comment, changing the scene also with- 
out excuse. 

There is in France a forest, in the heart of 
which I have spent many a happy hour, which, 
approaching the banks of the small river Iton, 
spreads itself out over a largo tract of varied and 
beautiful ground between Evreux and Dreux, 
sweeping round the habitation of melancholy 
memories called Navarre, filled with the recol- 
lections of Turcnnes and Beauhamois. Over t 
much greater extent of ground, however, thait 
the forest, properly so called, now occupies, 
large masses of thicket and wood,with, occasion- 
all y much more splendid remnants of the prime- 
val covering of earth,show how wide the forest of 
Evreux must have spread in former years; and 
in fact, the records of the times of which I write 
compute the extreme length thereof at thirty- 
fiiw French leagues; while the breadth seems 
to have varied at different points from five to 
ten miles. 

In the space thus occupied, was comprised 
almost every description of scenery which a for- 
est can display; hill and dell, rock and river, 
with sometimes even a meadow or a cornfield 
presenting itself in different parts of the wood, 
which was traversed by two high roads ; the 
one leading from Touraine, and the other from 
.Alencon Caen, and the northern parts of Nor- 
mandy. These high roads, however, were, from 
the very circumstances of time, but little fre- 
quented; for the eloquent words of Alexis Mon- 
teil, in describing the state of France in the days 
of the League, afford no exaggerated picture: — 
" France, covered with fortified towns, with 
houses, with castles, with monasteries enclosed 
with walls, within which no one entered, and 
from which no one issued forth, resembled a 
great body mailed, armed, and stretched lifeless 
on the earth." 

Nevertheless, interest and necessity either 
lead or compel men to all things; and along 
iho line of the two high roads already men- 
tioned, were scattered one or two villages and 
hamlets — ^the inhabitants of which had little to 
lose — and a number of detached houses, the 
proprietore of which were willing to risk a lit- 



ceeded to fulfill all those painful offices toward I tie m the hopes of gaining much. The fronts 
the deceased which in those days were sadly of these houses, by the various signs and in- 



multiplied. When these were finished, the 
morning light was shining into the dull cham- 
ber of me dead ; and St. Real, retiring to his 
own apartments, sent to announce his loss to 
his cousin and to the King of Navarre. The 
first instantly joined him, and offered such con-' 
Boiation u he thought most likely to soothe his 



scriptions which they bore, gave notice to the 
wayfaring traveler, sometimes, that man and 
horse could be accommodated equallv well 
within those walls ;« sometimes that the human 
race could there find rest and food, if unac- 
companied by the four-footed companion, whose 
greater corporeal powers we have ma^do fob* 
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servient to our greater ctinning. Accordiii|r to 
the strict letter of the existing laws, we find 
that the auberse for foot passengers' was forbid- 
den to lodge me equestrian, and that the au- 
berge for cavaliers had no right to receive the 
traveler on foot. But these laws, like all other 
foolish ones, were neglected, or evaded in many 
instances; and he who could pay well for his 
entertainment, was, of course, very willindy 
admitted to the mercenary hospitality of either 
one or other class of inns, whether he made 
use of the two identical feet with which na- 
ture had provided him, or borrowed four more 
for either speed or convenience. 

Notwitl^tanding the turbulent elements 
which rendered every state of life perilous in 
those days, the landlord of the aub^rge, how- 
ever isolated was his dwelling, did not, in fact, 
^un 80 much risk as may be supposed; for, by 
a sort of common consent, proceeding from a 
general conviction of the great utility of his 
existence, and the comfort which all parties 
had at various times derived from his ever-ready 
welcome, the innkeeper's dwelling was almost 
nhiversally exempt from pillage, except, in- 
deed, in those cases where the party spirit of 
the day had got the better of that interested 
moderation in politics which is such a distin- 
guishing feature of the class, and had led him 
to espouse one of the fierce factions of the 
times with somewhat imprudent vehemence. 
Nevertheless, it need hardly be said, that be- 
tween the several villages, and the several de- 
tached houses which checkered the forest of 
Evrenx, large spaces were left without any- 
thing like a human habitation; and the traveler 
on either of the two highways, or on any of 
the multifarious crossroads which wandered 
through the woods, might walk on for many a 
long and weary mile, without seeing anything 
in the likeness of mankind. Perhaps, indeed, 
he might think himself lucky if he did find 
it so ; for — as there then existed three or 
four belligerent parties in France, beside vari- 
ous bodies who took advantage of the discre- 
pancy of other people's opinions upon most 
subjects, to assert their own ideas of property 
at the point of the sword — there was every 
chance that, in any accidental rencounter, the 
traveler would find the first person he met a 
great deal more attached to the aword than to 
the olive branch. 

A little more than a month, then, after the 
funeral of the old Marquis of St. Real, in a 
part of the forest whore a few years before tlie 
ax had been busy among the taller trees, there 
appeared a group of several persons, two of 
whom have already been introduced to tlie no- 
tice of the reader. The spot in which they 
were seated was a small ftrip of meadow, by 
the side of a clear little stream, which, at a 
hundred yards distance, crossed the high road 
from Touraine. From the bank of the stream 
the ground rose very gradually for some way, 
leaving; a space of perhaps fifty yards in 
breadth, free of underwood or brush. It then 
took a bolder sweep, an<| became varied with 
manifold trees and shrubs; and then, breaking 
into rock as it swelled upward, it towered into 
a high and craggy hill, aiversified with clomps 



of the fine tall beeches which the ax had 
spared, and clothed thickly, wherever the loU 
admitted it, with rich underwood, springing np 
from the roots of larger trees, long felled. On 
the other side again, the ground sloped away 
so considerably, that had the stream flowed 
straight on, it would have formed a cataract; 
and as the eye rested on the clear water, wind- 
ing a thousand turns within a very short dis- 
tance of the edge of the descent, and seeming 
to seek a way over without being able to find 
it, one felt as we do in gazing upon a child in a 
meadow, looking for something it has lost, 
which we ourselves see full well, yet cannot re- 
solve to point out, lest the little seeker should 
desist from the graceful vagaries of his search. 
Various bends and knolls, however, confined 
the rivulet to the course it had taken; but still, 
the whole ground on that side was low, and at 
one point sunk much beneath the spot where 
the travelers before mentioned were seated, af- 
fording, over the green tops, a beautiful view 
of a long expanse of varied ground, lying^ 
sweet in the misty light of sunmier, with many 
a wide and undulating sweep, fainter and more 
faint, until some gray spires marked the posi- 
tion of a distant town, and cut the line of the 
horiaon. 

The party here assembled consisted of five 
persons; the first of whom was the page al- 
ready described under Uie name of Leonard de 
Monte, and who, now stretched upon the 
ground, seemed making a light repast, while 
the dwarf Bartholo, standing beside him, filled 
a small horn cup with wine from a gourd he 
carried, and presented it to the youujg Italian, 
with a low inclination of the head. The other 
three personages who made up the group, were 
evidently servants. The colors of their dress, 
however, were very difierent from those of the 
Marquis of St Real, and they were also armed 
up to the teeth, though their garb bespoke 
them the followers of some private individual, 
and not soldiers belouffin^ to any of the par- 
ties which then divided the land. Beside the 
human denizens of the scone, five horses were 
browsing the forest grass at a little distance. 
Three of these were equipped with saddles ; 
while two still bore about them the rough har- 
ness, if harness it could be called, by means of 
which they had been attached to a small vehi- 
cle, somewhat between a carriage and a car, 
which, with its leathern curtains and its wick- 
er frame, might be seen peeping out from 
among the bushes hard by. 

While the page concluded his repast, two of 
the servants — the other seemed the driver of 
the carriage — stood behind him, with their 
arms folded on their bosoms, but still in an at- 
titude so common in those times of trouble as 
to have found its way into most of the pictures 
which have come down from that epoch to the 
present The same movement which crossed 
the right and left arms over the chest had ead- 
ly brought the hilt of the sword, and the part 
of the broad belt from which it hung, up from 
the haunch to the breast, where the weapon 
was supported by the pressure of the left arm 
and the right hand, aiid was ever ready for 1 

service at a moment's notice. The yonth, 
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bowever, who was the principal person of the 
party, and the dwarf, who seemed to ape his 
demeanor, wore their swords differently, fol- 
lowing the extrayaeant court fashion of the 
day, and throwing the weapon, which in those 
times might be needed at every instant, so far 
behind them, that the hilt was concealed by 
the short cloak then worn, and would have 
been out of the reach of any but a very dex- 
terous hand 

When the page had concluded his repast, he 
wiped his dagger on the grass, and returned it 
to the sheath; and then, making the dwarf 
mingle some water ftrom the stream with the 
wine he offered, he asked, ere he drank, " Are 
you sure, Bartholo, right sure, that we have 
passed them?" 

" Certain ! quite certain !'* answered the 
dwarf; unless, noble — " 

"Hush!" cried tho youth, holding up his 
hand impetuously; "have I not told thee to 
forget, even when we are alone, that I am any 
otl^r than Leonard, the page. Some day thou 
vdlt betray me; and, by my troth, thou shalt 
repent it if thou dost Go on! go on! What 
wert thou saying?" 

" Nothing, then. Signer Leonard," answered 
the dwarf, with his usual sardonic grin; "but 
that I am certain we have passed Uiem, quite 
certain; for I saw each day's march laid down 
before they set out; and though we were two 
days behind them, and had to take a round of 
ten leagues to avoid their route, yet we have 
done five leagues more than they each day that 
we have traveled." 

"Well, then, well!" said the youth; "dine, 
and make these varlets dine. If I am in Paris 
three days befbre them, it is enough. Yet lose 
no time; for I would fain be on far enough to- 
night to be beyond their utmost fourrizrs ere 
I stay to rest. I go up yon hill to look over 
this woody world. When all is ready, whistle 
and I will come." Thus saying, he turned 
away with a slow step, and climbing the banks, 
was quickly lost among the trees and under- 
wood. 

As soon as he was gone, the dwarf beckoned 
to the servants; and, making them sit down be- 
side him on the grass, did the honors of the 
feast, but still taking care to maintain that air 
of superiority with which a master might be 
supposed to portion out their meal to his domes- 
tics, on some of those accidental expeditions 
which level, for the time, many of the distinc- 
tions of rank. The servants, too, submitted to 
this sort of assumption as a matter of course; 
and though the eye of each might be caught 
running over the diminutive limte of the dwarf 
at a glance in which the contempt of big things 
for little was scarcely kept down by habitual de- 
ference, yet, in their general demeanor, they 
preserved every sort of respect for their small 
companion, keeping a profound silence in his 
presence, and treating him with every mark of 
reverencte. 

Scarcely had they concluded their meal, how- 
ever, and were in the act of fondling the 
horses they were about to harness, when the 
rustling of the bushes on the hill side, and the 
M of a few 8t)nes, gave notice of the approach 



of some living being. The moment after, the 
light and graceful form of their young master 
appeared, bounding down the slope like a scared 
deer, with his che^ flushed and all the flashing 
eagerness of haste and surprise sparkling in his 
dark eve. "Quick!" he cried, as he came up, 
" quick as lightning! Draw the carriage into 
that brake, and lead the horses in among the 
bushes. Scatter as far as possible, and come 
not hither again until you hear my horn." 

" But the carriage!" cried the dwarf, looking 
toward the spot to which the page pointed — 
" the brake is deep and uneven." 4 

" We must get it out afterward as best we 
may," replied the youth ; " do as you are bid, 
and make haste! l^hey are not half a mile from 
us, when I thought they were leagues. I saw 
them coming^ up, on the other side of the hill, 
and they wiU be here in five minutes. Quick! 
quick as lightning, Bartholo!" 

The dwarf and his companions obeyed at 
once, and in a few moments the carriage was 
drawn into a woody brake that completely con- 
cealed it from view; the horses were led into 
the forest; Bartholo betook himself one way, 
and the attendants another ; and their young 
lord, climbing the hill, sought himself out a - 
place among the shrubs and larger trees, where 
he could see all that passed upon the high road, 
without running any risk of being seen himself. 
A quick and impatient spirit, however, gauging 
all things by its own activity, had, as is often 
the case, deceived him as to the movements of 
others; and instead of five minutes, which was 
the utmost space that his imagination had al- 
lowed for the arrival of the persons he had be- 
held, full half an hour had elapsed ere any one 
appeared. 

« At length, however, the trampling of horses 
sounded along the road; and the moment after, 
winding round from the other side of the hill, 
was seen a party of six horsemen, each bearing 
in his. hand a short matchlock, with a lighted 
match, while three other weapons of the some 
kind hung round at the different corners of 
the steel saddle with which every horse was fur- 
nished. After a short interval, another small 
party appeared; and, succeeding them again, 
might be seen, first moving along above the in- 
terposing shoulder of the hill, and then upon 
the open road, the dancing plumes of a large 
body of officers and gentlemen, in the midst of 
whom rode the young Marquis of St. Real, and 
his cousin, the Count d'Aubin. The eyes of 
Leonard de Monte fixed eagerly upon that par- 
ty, and followed its movements for many a 
minute, until a new bend of the road concealed 
it from his sight ; and he turned to gaze upon 
the strong body of troops that then appeared.' 
Two companies of infantry, each consisting of 
two hundred men, came next; and a gay and 
pleasant sight i|waa to see them pass along with 
their shining steel morions, and tall plumes, and 
rich apparel, in firm array and regular order, 
but all gay and cheerful, and singing as they 
went. Among them, but in separate bands, ap- 
peared the various sorts of foot soldiers then 
common in France; the musketeer with his 
long gun upon his shoulder, and the steel point- 
ted fork, or reft, used to assist his aim in dis- 
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charging his piece, while, together with his 
broad leathern belt which supported his lon^ 
and heavy sword, hung the innumerable small 
roils of leather, in which the charges for his 
musket were deposited. The ancient pikeman, 
too, was there, with his long pike rising over 
the weapons of the other soldiers, and one or 
two bodies of arquebusiers, armed with a light- 
er and less cumbersome, but even more antique 
kind of musket, here and there checkered the 
ranks. A troop of cavalry, still stronger in 
|y>int of numbers, succeeded, consisting of two 
companies of men-at-arms, which old privileges 
permitted the two houses of St. Real and D'Au- 
bin to raise for the service of the crown, and of 
about four hundred of more lightly armed horse 
of that description which, from having been 
first introduced from Germany and Flauders, 
had acquired the name of reitkes, even when 
the regiment was composed entirely of French- 
men. The first body contained none but men 
of noble birth, and consisted principally of young 
gentlemen attached to the two great houses who 
raised it. Each carried his lance, to which 
weapon the men-at-arms of that day clung with 
peculiar tenacity, as a vestige of that ancient 
chivalry, which people felt was rapidly pass- 
ing away before improved science, but from 
which they did not like to part. Each also was 
^lendidly armed; and gold and polished steel 
made their horses shine in the sunbeams. 

The reitres, however^ were more simply 
clothed, and were composed of such persons 
from the wealthier part of the classe bour- 
GEOisE as the love of arms, the distinctions 
generally affixed to military life, or feudal at- 
tachment to any particular house, brought 
from the very insecure tranquillity then afibrd- 
ed by their paternal dwellings, to the open 
struggle of the field. This corps, however, 
was not distinguished by the lance; a long and 
heavy sword, which did terrible execution in 
the succeeding wars, together with a number 
of pistols, each furnished with a rude flint 
lock, composed the offensive arms of the reitre. 
His armor, too, and his horse were both some- 
what lighter than those of the men-at-arms; 
but his movements were, in consequence, 
more easy, and his march less encumbered. 

The whole body wound slowly on witli very 
little disarray or confusion, until one by one, 
the several bands turned the angle of the 
wood, and disappeared in the distiint forest. A 
few scattered parties followed ; then a few 
, stragglers, and then all was left to solitude, 
while nothing but a cloudy line of dust, rising 
up above the green covering of the trees, and 
two or three notes of the trumpet, told that 
such a force was near, or marked the road it 
took. Leonard de Monte gazed from the place 
of his concealment upon each party as it 
passed, and then waited for several minutes, 
listening with attentive ear until the trumpet 
sounded so faintly that it was evident his own 
small hunting horn might be winded unheard 
by the retiring squadrons. He descended, how- 
ever, in the first instance, to the bank of the 
stream where he had been previously sitting, 
and then gave breath to a few low notes, as of a 
huntsman recalling his dogs. The sounds were 



heard by his attendants, and instantly obeyed* 
The horses were led forth from the wood; and^ 
while the two servants bestirred themselves to- 
draw out the carriage from the brake in which, 
it had been conceal^, the youth beckoned tho 
dwarf toward him, demanding, "Now, Bar- 
tholo! now I what think you of this?" * 

"Why, I think it a very silly trick, sir,*' re- 
plied the dwarf: " I could forgive a raw youths 
like the marquis, for loading his men through 
such a wood as this; but hpw an experienced 
soldier, like my good lord the count, could let 
him do it, I cannot fancy. Why, the Leaguk 
might have taken them ail like quails in a fall- 
ing net." 

" You are wrong," said the youth; " you are 
wrong, Bartholo. He knows full well that the 
League, close cooped in Paris, have not men to 
spare, and that Longueville and La None keep 
Aumale in check near Corapeigne. St. Real i»^ 
no bad soldier. At least, so I have heard. But 
it was not of that I spoke. What are we to do 
now? You told me that they were a day be- 
hind, and now they are right on the road before 
us. They must have changed their route. 
Whatmust wedo?" 

" Why, we must turn back," answered the 
dwarf, calmly; "and then at Dreux seek out 
the maitre des posies, leave these slow brute» 
behind us, and on to Paris with all the speed we 
can." 

" But should there be no horses?" said the 
youth, "as was the case at La Fleche; what 
must we do then?" 

" Oh, beyond all doubt, we shall find horses 
there," the dwarf replied: "and if the post be 
broken up, we can but apply to the master of 
relais, whose horses will take us on for fifteen 
leagues, while these tired brutes will scarce 
carry us to Dreux; better go with beasts that 
have dragged a cart, than halt halfway on the 
road."* 

The youth paused and pondered; and though 
his attention was at first directed to the exer- 
tions of the servants with the carriage, yet the 
moment after his glance began to stray ab- 
stractedly over the forest; and it is more than 
probable, that his thou^ts wandered much 
further than the mere trifling embarrassment in 
which he found himself; for his brow became 
clouded and melancholy, his lip quivered, and 
his eye, which was now again straining vacant- 
ly upon the grass, seemed as tf it would wil- 
lingly have harbored a tear. The dwarf gazed 
at him earnestly, with his quick black eyes, 
while the habitual sneer upon liis lip seemed 
mingled with other feelings, which somewhat 
changed its character, but rendered it not lees 
dark and keen. Whatever were his own 
thoughts, however, he seemed perfectly to com- 
prehend that his young lord's mind had run be- 
yond the situation of the moment. " You are 
sorry you undertook it at all!" he said, keeping 
his eyes still fixed upon the face of the other. 

" Out knave!" crieil Leonard de Monte^ 
turning sharply upon him; " out! Did you 



* This speech of the dwarf applies to variooc modes of 
traveling, then known in France, which it might ho t»di* 
ous to explain more fully in this place. 
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ever know me to hesitate in a pursuit that I 
' had once determined, or regret a deed when 
once it was done? Firm in myself, I am firm 
to myself, and, whether good or ill happens, I 
never regret. No, no; think you that I am 
such a fool, or such a child, as to start from 
the first trifling obstacle ? to whimper, because 
I am forced to lie on a hard bod, or fly ofl* in- 
dignant because some saucy serving man breaks 
his jest upon the page? No, no, 1 was think- 
ing of my father's house, and of a picture 
there which some skillful hand had painted of 
just such a scene as this. There was the little 
sparkling stream, and there a sweet and tran- 
quil grassy bank like that, with the bright sun- 
shine—even as it does now— streaming through 
the bushes; and touching the rounded turf with 
gold. Often, very often, have I stood and 
gazed upon that landscape, and my fancy bus 
rendered the dull canvass instinct with life. I 
have dreamed that I could see through those 
groves, or climb the hill, and wander among 
the rocks ; and in infancy— that time of hap- 

Sy hearts — imagination, as I stood and looked, 
as shaped me out a little paradise in such a 
scene as that. The palace and its cold splen- 
dor has faded away around me, and I have 
fancied myself wandering in the midst of na- 
ture's beauties, with beings as bright and as ideal 
as my dream: and now, Bartholo — and now — 
what are all those visions now?'* 

The dwarf cast his eyes to the ground, and 
for a moment, a single moment, the cynical 
smile passed away from his lip. " You," he 
said, ** yon have made your fate! You have 
sought tlie bitter well from which you are 
forced to drink. You have chosen sorrow, 
and the way to sorrow; for the love of any 
human thing is but the high road thither, and 
you must tread it to the end." 

" How now, sir ?" cried the youth, proudly 
tossing back his head, " school'st thou me?" 

"Nay, I school you not," answered the 
dwarf, "and less than all sought to ofi*end 
you. I would have given you consolation. I 
would have said that you, for a great prize, 
had played a stake as weighty — I mean that 
knowingly, willingly, you had risked happi- 
ness for love; and, seemingly having lost, are 
sorrowful; but still you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that your fate has been your own 
deliberate act" 

" Would not that make it all the more pain- 
ful, thou bitter medicine?" asked the youth. 

"Not so!" answered the dwarf, "not so! 
Think, what must be his feelings who is born 
to disappointment and to scorn; whose heart 
may be as fine as that which beats in the 
bosom of the lordliest warrior in the land, and 
yet whose birthright is contempt, and degrada- 
tion, and slight ; whose mind may be as bright 
as that of prelate, or of lawgiver, and yet 
whose doom is to be despised and neglected? 
Think what must be his feelings, who has no 
refuge from disappointment, but in the hard- 
ness of despair; who has no warfare to wage 
against insult, but by hurling back contempt 
%nd defiance." 

« I am sorry for thee, from my heart," an- 



swered the youth. " Indeed, I am sorry for 
thee." 

" Your pity I can bear," replied the dwarf, 

"because I believe it is of a nobler kind; but 

the pity of this base degraded world is poison 

to every wound in my heart. No more of 

myself, however," he added, resuming at once 

his usual look; " I have spoken too long about 

myself already. I cannot change my state, 

were I to reason on it until the sun grew old 

and weary of shining; but you can do much 

I to change yours; and, in honesty, it were bet- 

I ter to try a new plan, for this is a bad one." 

I " Care not thou for that," replied the other; 

"its wisdom or its folly rests upon me. Thou 

canst not say that there is either sin or crime 

therein; and until then, be silent." 

"You spoke of your father's house," still 
persevered the dwarf. "Why not return 
thither, where now, since your uncle's death, 
peace and repose, and a princely fortune await 
you." 

" Return thither!" replied the youth, with a 
sigh. Return thither! and for what? to find 
the voices I used to love silent; the forms that 
used to cheer it gone; to see in every chamber 
a memorial of the dead, and in each well known 
object a new source for tears? Oh, no! I loved 
that place once with a love far beyond that 
which we give in general to inanimate things; 
but it was because the living, and the good, and 
the kind were mingled up with every scene and 
every object; but now they are gone; the fairy 
spell is broken ; the rich gold turned to dross; 
and no place of all the earth is so painful in my 
sight as tliat — my father's house." 

" Nevertheless," urged the dwarf somewhat 
anxiously; but the other went on. "But that 
is not all, Bartholo," he said, "that is not all; 
though that were fully enough. No, when I 
last saw my father's halls my bosom was as 
light as air, and all the thoughts that filled it 
were as the summer dreams of some sunny, 
happy child. Since then how many a bitter 
lesson have I learned; how changed is the as- 
pect of life, and fate, and the world! No, no! 
The sunshine that shone in my father's halls is 
gone forever — the sunshine of a happy heart; 
and I will carry back with me a new star to 
light them, or never see them more." 

" Nevertheless," repeated the dwarf, "never- 
theless — " 

"No more in tliat tone!" interrupted the 
youtli, " let me hear no more! My resolutions 
are fixed beyond change. My fate is upon the 
die in my hand, and I will cast it boldly, let the 
chance be what it will. Say no more! for no 
more will I hear! Quick, hasten those lag- 
gards with the horses, and lei us begone: each 
ivord of opposition but makes me the more 
3ager to run ray course to the end." 

The dwarf's lip curled into a more bitter smile 
than ever; but he made no reply; and proceed- 
;d to obey the orders ho had received to hasten 
the preparations for departure. Those prepara- 
:ions were soon concluded; for while the conver- 
sation detailed above had been proceeding, the 
lervants, with the aid of the horses, had drag 
.he carriage out of the brake. With some ( 
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culty, and some clanger of overturning it, it 
was at length brought to the high road. Leo- 
nard de Monte entered; and wrapping himself 
in a large cloak, cast himself back with an air 
of gloomy thought The rest mounted their 
horses, and, as fast as the nature of the rude 
yehicle, and the state of the roads would permit, 
the little cavalcade wound away toward Dreux, 
leaving the forest once more to silence and soli- 
tude. 



CHAPTER VII. 

In one of the old houses between the Louvre 
and the Place Royale, is still preserved in its 
original state a fine antique saloon of the times 
of Henry II. No gorgeous hall, no spacious 
vestibule, impresses you at once with the gran- 
deur of the mansion; but winding up a narrow 
and incommodious stair, you find yourself upon 
a small landing-place, whence two steps — each 
the segment of a circle, and both turning con- 
siderably, as if they had once formed pah of a 
spiral staircase— conduct you, through a deep 
but narrow passage in the wall, to a door of 
black oak. On opening this, you find your- 
self at the threshold of a room some two and 
thirty feet square, paneled with dark and 
richly-carved wood, and possessing a ceiling of 
the same. At the farther end of the saloon, op- 
posite to the door, is a deep recess, or, rather, 
a sort of bay, at the entrance of which the floor 
rises with a hiffh step, forming a sort of little 
platform capable of receiving a table and two 
or three chairs. From the distance of about 
three feet and a half above the ground up to 
the ceiling, the greater part of this recess or 
bay is of glass, with only just so much Gothic 
stone and woodwork as serves to support the 
large casements, which afford the sole li^ht of 
the room. The form which this projection 
takes on the outside of the house presents three 
sides of a regular octagon, and, in ornament 
and lightness, is not unlO^e one of the windows 
of the new port of St. John's, Cambridge, 
though certainly not near so beautiful as any 
part of that exquisite specimen of (jrothic archi- 
tecture. 

Though, as I have said, from this window is 
derived the sole light which the room possesses; 
nevertheless, that light is enough, especially as 
the sunshine seems to regard that casement 
with particular favor, and never fails to 
linger about it when the bright beams visit 
earth. 

At the time to which we must now go back, 
the floors were not so dingy, the oak was not 
40 black, as they are at present: but the full 
summer sunshine was pouring through the 
large oriel, checkering the woodwork of the 
raised flooring with the golden light of the 
rays and the dark shadows of the leaden 
frames in which the glass was set. A stand 
for embroidery appear^ on the little platform; 
and before it sat a lady plying the busy needle 
and the shining silks; while a maid, seated 
near, read to her from a book — the Gothic 
eharactersof which w«refa8t merging into the 



round letters of the present day; and anotl^er 
female attendant, a little farther off, followed 
the industrious example of her mistress, and 
busied herself at her frame. The principal 
person of the group was habited in deep mourn- 
ing, which, in the fashion of that day, was* 
perhaps, the most unbecoming dress that the 
vanity of man ever permitted. The sombre 
hue of the garment was relieved by nothing 
that could give lightness or grace; and the 
heavy black vail, hanging from the head» 
seemed designed purposely to cast a glooaiy, 
unsoftened shadow over the face. But that 
lady was one of those whom we see sometimes, 
and dreum of often, so lovely by the gift of 
nature, that art can do nothing either to add to 
the beauty or diminish it; and she looked as 
trauscendently lovely in the dark wimple and 
the sable stole, as if she had been clad in jew- 
els and in lace. She was as fair as the morn- 
ing star, with eyes of the deep, deep blue of 
the evening sky, full and soft, and overhunsr 
with a long fringe of jetty eyelashes, which 
sometimes made the eyes themselves seem 
black. Her cheek bore the rosy hue of 
health, though the color was by no means 
deep, and was so softly diffused over her face, 
that it was scarce possible to say where the 
warm tint of the cheek ended, and the brilliant 
fairness of the forehead and temples began. 
The features, too, were as lovely as if the 
brightest fancy and the most skillful hand had 
combined lo personify beauty; but they had 
nothing of the cold, still harshness of the 
statue, and one looked long in admiration ere 
one could pause to trace the graceful lines that 
went to form so fair a whole. The form was 
iu no way unworthy of the face; and even the 
stiff, heavy folds of the mourning robe were 
forced into graceful falls by the symmetry of 
the limbs they covered. All, however, was 
calm and easy, and every part of the figure was 
concealed, as far as possible, except the tip of 
one small foot, and the soft rounded delicate 
hands, which, with a thousand graceful move- 
ments, urged the needle through the embroid- 
ery. 

Such was Eugenie de Menancourt, whom 
her father's death in Paris had left one of the 
richest heiresses of France, and had cast into 
the hands of the faction called the League, 
which then ruled in the 6apital, while the king 
waged war against it in the field. The posses- 
sion of Eugenie de Menancourt, indeed, was 
no slight advantage to that party, for those 
who have much to bestow will always be fol- 
lowed; and the reward of her hand, and' all the 
wealth that accompanied it, was one well cal- 
culated to lure many an aspiring noble to the 
faction who had the power of awarding it. 
This the Duke of Mayenne felt fully, and 
made, ipdeed, no slight use of his advantage: 
not that he held out the hope of obtaining 
her to any one directly, except to the Count 
d'Aubin, to whom she mid been promised by 
her father, and whom Mayenne was most anx- 
ious to gain over from the royal cause; but, 
nevertheless, he took good care that, when any 
of his agents busied themselves to bring over 
an opposite, or confirm a wavering partisan. 
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the list of the good things which the Leagae 
could bestow, should not l>e left nnmentioned, 
and among the first was the hand of Eugenie 
de Menancourt, the heiress of near one half 
of Maine. There was many another poor 
girl in the same condition; but as, in those 
days, inclination was the last thing consulted 
by parents in the marriage of their daughters, 
tliere was but little difference between their 
fate in the hands of the League, and in the 
hands of their more legitimate guardians. 
Nevertheless, the circumstances by which she 
was surrounded, her isolated situation in the 
house wherein her father had died, and which 
had been assigned to her by the League as her 
abode during tlie time of her honorable capti- 
vity in Paris, and the prospect of being forced 
to wed a man she did not love, all contributed 
to hiehten the gloom which her parent's re- 
cent death had cast over her, and to make mel- 
ancholy the temporary expression of a coun- 
tenance which seemed by nature born for 
smiles. 

One only consideration tended to make her 
situation feel more light: the Count d* Aubin 
was deeply engaged on the side of the king; 
and, on his late journey to Maine, had even 
been intrusted with the high task of keeping 
in check that province, and some of the neigh- 
boring districts. So long as he adhered to the 
king, Eugenie well knew that Mayenne would 
never conseiit to his marriage with herself; 
and though she sometimes doubted the steadi- 
ness of D'Aubin's loyalty, she trusted the art- 
ful game which she Knew that the duke was 
playing, in order to detach him from the royal 
cause, would ensure her not being pressed to 
give her hand to any one else. She hoped, 
therefore, for a degree of peace until such 
time, at least, as some change in the political 
affiiirs of France delivered her from the chance 
of force being employed to compel her obedi- 
ence to a choice made by others. 

On such facts and such speculations her 
mind was often forced to dwell; but Eugenie 
de Menancourt was too wise to yield full way 
to painful remembrances, or anticipations that 
could produce no change; and she studiously 
strove to occupy her thoughts with other 
things : either reading herself during all the 
many hours she spent alone, or making one of 
her maids read to her, when she was employed 
with any of those occupations which engage 
the hand without absorbing the attention. 

Thus, then, was she employed plying her 
needle in the sunshine, and listening to some 
of the poetry of Du Bartas, while, though she 
attended, and she heard, some melancholy feel- 
ing or some gloomy thought, springing from 
the depths of her own heart, would mingle in- 
sensibly with the other matter which engaged 
her mind, and make all she heard associate 
Itself with the painful circumstances of her 
situation. In the midst of the reading, how 
ever, the door of the saloon opened, and a 
person entered, of whom we must pause to 
give almost as full a description as we have 
been beguiled into writing in regard to Euge- 
nie de Menancourt herself. 

The figure that appeared was that of a lady 



as beautiful as it is possible to conceiye, but in 
a style of loveliness as different from that of 
her she came to visit as the ruby is different 
from the sapphire. She might be three or 
four-and -twenty years of age, but certainly , 
was not more; and the full rounded contoor 
of womanhood was exquisitely united in her 
figure to the light and easy graces of youth. 
Her hair was as jetty as a raven's wing, and 
her full bright eyes also were as dark. Her 
skin was fair, however, and her teeth, of daz- 
zling whiteness, were just seen through the 
full half open lips of her small beautiful 
mouth. I'he soft, arched eyebrow, the chis- 
elled nose, the rounded chin, the gentle oval 
of the face, the small white ear, and the broad 
clear forehead, made up a countenance such 
as is seldom seen and never forgotten; and to 
that face and form she might well have trusted 
to command admiration, had such been her ob- 
ject, without calling in <* the foreign aid of or- 
nament." Dress, however, and splendor had 
not been neglected, though her rich garments 
sat so easily upon her, that they seemed but 
theauitural accompaniment of so much beau- 
ty, worn rather to harmonize with, than to 
highten the splendid loveliness of her face and 
person. Her whole apparel, except the man- 
tle and the sleeves, was of the lightest kind of 
gold tissue, consisting of a small stripe of 
pink, and a still smaller one of srold. The 
boddice, or stays, was laced with gold; and the 
body, or corps de robe, shaped not stall unlike 
those in use at present, came much higher over 
the bosom than was customary at a libertine 
court, and in a libertine age. The sleeves, 
which were large on the shoulders, and sud- 
denly contracted until they fitted close to the 
round and beautiful arms, were of white satin, 
as was also the mantle, which round the edge 
was richly embroidered with pink and gold. 
Her girdle was of gold filigree worked upon 
white velvet; and through it was passed a 
chaplet of large pearls, with every now and 
then a sapphire or an emerald, to mark some 
particular prayer. Jewels were in her ears 
too, and on the bosom of her dress, though it 
was but midday; and in her hand she held 
one of the small black velvet masks, which 
the fair dames of those days very generally 
wore when iu the streets, even in their carria- 
ges, under the pretense of guarding their cora- 
plrxions from the sun uud wind, but, in fact, 
more for the sake of fashion than from over- 
tenderness, and often with views and purpo- 
ses which might well shun the day. 

The lady, however, who now entered, bore 
no appearance of one likely to yield to the 
luxurious softness, or the weak vices of the 
day. There was a light and a soul in her 
dark eyes, a play and a spirit about her ever 
varying lip, a firmness and determination on 
her fine clear brow, that might perhaps spook 
of passion intense and strong, but could hardly \ 
admit the idea of weakness. As soon as Eu- 
genie de Menancourt beheld her, she started 
up with a look of joy; and advancing to meet 
her, pressed her kindly in her arms, exclaim- 
ing, "Dear, dear Beatrice! are you better at 
length? Why would you not let me see youV» 
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"Well! quite well now, Eugenie," replied 
the other, returning her embrace as warmly as 
it was given ; *'but my illness, they said, was 
contagious, and why should I have suffered you 
to risk your valued and most precious life for 
such a one as I am?" 

** Oh! and your life is precious too, Beatrice," 
replied her friend; "most precious to those who 
know you as well as I do." 

"But how few do that, dearest friend!" re- 
plied Beatrice de Ferara; for, strange as it may 
seem, it was she whose name has once before 
been mentioned in this work, who now stood 
beside Eugenie de Menancourt, on terms 
of the dearest intimacy and affection. " How 
few do that! Do you know, Eugenie, that I 
regard as one of the greatest and the sweetest 
triumphs of my life, the having conquered all 
your prejudices against me; having won your 
love and your esteem, and taught you to know 
me as I am." 

"But indeed, indeed, as I have often told you," 
replied Eugenie, " I had no prejudices against 
you." 

" Nay, nay," replied the other, with ^smile; 
" you behold me surrounded by the profligate 
and the base; you beheld me mingling with the 
idle and the vain; you beheld the seducers and 
the seduced of a corrupt court worshiping this 
pretty painted idol that you see before you ; and 
doubtless, thought in your own secret heart 
that it was with pleasure that I bore it all." 

"No, no, indeed," replied Eugenie, "quite 
the reverse! Wherever I went I heard you 
mentioned as the exception. The malicious and 
the scandalous were silent at your name; and 
not even the braggart idlers, whose vanity is fed 
by their own lies against our sex, ventured to 
say you smiled upon them." 

"They dared not Eugenie!" said Beatrice, 
her dark eye flashing as she spoke ; " they 
dared not! There is not a minion in all France 
who would dare to cast a spot upon my name! 
Not because they feared to speak falsehood, be 
it assess and glaring as the sun; but because 
they know I hold, that where the honor of Bea- 
trice of ferara is assailed, she has as much 
right as any punctilious man in all the land to 
avenge herself as best she may. Nay, start not, 
dear friend! but send away your women, and 
let us have a few calm moments together, if 
the idle world will let us." 

The women, who had been in attendance 
upon Eugenie de Menancourt, required no fur- 
ther commands; but, the one laying down her 
book, and the other covering up her embroid- 
ery frame, left the room. 

" You started but now, Eugenie," continued 
Beatrice, advancing toward the little platform in 
the bay window, and seating herself beside her 
friend; "you started but now, when I said that 
women have as much right to avenge them- 
selves, when their honor is assailed, as men; 
but I say so still — ay, and even more right. I 
have long tBought so, and shall ever think so, 
Eugenie, though Heaven only knows how I 
should act, were such a case to happen. I 
might be as weak as women generally are, and 
let the traitor escape out of pure fear: but I 
think not, Eugenie, I think not I believe 



that I would rather die the next minute after 
having avenged myself, than live on in the same 
world with one who had slandered that fair faxne 
which, in spite of cireumstances, and my o^wn 
wild thoughtlessness, I have maintained, un- 
stained in the midst of this foul court. 

" Nay, but consider, Beatrice," cried Euge- 
nie, earnestly, " this world is not all." 

" I know it well, sweet friend," replied Bea- 
trice; "but I think, if there be pardon in heaven 
for any oflense, it would be for that. Men 
claim the right, and die without a fear ; and 
why should not we have the same privilege? 
They, when their honor is assailed, could clear 
themselves without revenge; they could call 
their comrades to judge of their conduct; but, 
with us, the very whisper is destruction; and 
no proof of innocence ever gives us back that 
pure, untarnished name which is our only hon- 
or: we can have no exculpation, we can have 
no redress, and vengeance is all that is left us." 

Eugenie was silent, and Beatrice gazed upon 
her, for a moment or two, with a smile, adding, 
at last, " But no, no, Eugenie, such thoughts 
and such feelings, are not for you. Your na- 
tion, your education, your country, will not 
let you feel as I feel, or think as I think: and 
yet, Eugenie, we love each other," she added 
twining her graceful arm through that of her 
fair friend, "And yet we love each other — ^is it 
not so?" 

" Indeed it is!" replied Euprenie de Menan- 
court, turning toward her with a warm smile. 
" Your company, your ajQection, your sympa- 
thy, dear Beatrice, have been my only conso- 
lations since I came within the walls of this 
hateful city; and all I wish is, that I could on 
some points make you think as I do. I wish 
it selfishly, and yet for your sake, Beatrice; for 
if I could succeed, I should not tremble every 
moment for your happiness and for your peace, 
as I do now." 

" Thank you, thank you for the wish dear 
friend!" replied Beatrice, with more melancho- 
ly than mirth in her smile ; " thank you, most 
sincerely, for the wish! but still it is in vain. 
You can never, with all your kind eloquence 
make a wild, ardent, passionate Italian girl, a 
calm, gentle, yielding being like yourself, all 
charity and half Huguenot It is in vain, it 
is in vain. But you speak of happiness, Eugenie 
as if I knew what happiness is. Now listen to 
me, and you shall hear niore of Beatrice of Fe- 
rara than ever you have yet done. There is 
a subject, I know, on which we have both 
thought often, and on which we have wished 
often to speak — I know it, Eugenie ! I know 
it! I have heaiti it in half spoken words; I have 
read it in your manner and in your tone; I 
have seen it in your eyes — that, often, often, 
when we have talked of other scenes and other 
days, you have longed to ask what is Beatrice 
de Ferara to Philip d'Aubin, and what is he to 
her. Nav, I dream not that you love him, Eu^ 
genie; I know better — I know that you love 
him not; and I feel that Philin d'Aubin, with 
all his splendid qualities, with all his energies of 
mind, and graces of person, is the last man 
on earth that Eugenie de Menancourt could 
love." 
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8he paused a moment, gaxed thonghtfiilly 
I her friend's fiice, and then, leaning her head 
pon Eugenie's shoulderi while she took her 
ind in hers, she added, in a low tone and with 
deep 61^, *<But it is not so with Beatrice of 
'crara!" 

A bright blush ruslied over her cheek as she 
»oke the words which gave to her friend the 
ill assurance of a fact that she had long sus- 
scted, perhaps we miffht say had long known; 
ad she closed her dark bright eyes; as if to 
roid seeing whatever expression that confes- 
on might call into the countenance of Euge- 
ie. The moment after, however, she started 
p, exclaiming eagerly, " But mistake me not! 
listake me not! I have not loved unsought; I 
ave not called upon my head the well-deserved 
bame of being despised for courting him who 
>ved me not No, Eugenie, no! although the 
lood that flows in these veins may be edl fire, 
et in my heart there is a well of* icy pride — 
t least, so he has often called it — ^which would 
ool the warm current of my love — ay, until it 
roze in death !-— ere the name I bear should be 
tained even by such a pitiful weakness as 
hat. No! he sought me, he courted me, he 
ired at my feet, until the proud heart was 
ron. Yes, Eugenie, he lived at my ieet, 
le seemed to feed upon my smiles, until, 
tt length, ambiti6n and interest opened wider 
lews, and vanity was piqued to think that Eu- 
genie de Menancourt could be dull to such high 
neritsas his own — " 

" If ambition and interest swayed him," said 
Eugenie — ^but her friend interrupted her ere she 
»)uld finish. 

"Hear me out!" she cried, "hear me out 
Eugenie! Ambition and interest had much to 
Jo therewith. When I and my young brother 
Krst sought this court to find protection against 
the injustice of my father's brother, I possessed 
little but a small inheritance in France, the dow- 
ry of my mother. This he well knew; and 
though, iF there be any truth on earth, he loved 
^^i yet, with men, Eugenie, there are passions 
that make even love sulwervient — ambition, in- 
terest, vanity, Eugenie, are men's gods !" , 

" But is it possible, Beatrice," cried Made- 
moiselle de Menancourt, " that, thinking thus 
of all men, and of him in particular, you can 
either esteem or love him, or any of his race?" 

"Oh, yes, Eugenie! oh, yes!" she replied. 
"Love is a tyrant — not a slave : we cannot bind 
him to the chariot wheels of reason ; we can- 
not make him bow his neck beneath the yoke 
of judgment. On the contrary, we can but 
yield and obey. There is but one power on 
®5^ that can restrain him, Eugenie — ^virtue! 
hut everything else is vain. And oh ! how many 
^ys have we of deceiving ourselves ! The su n 
^11 cease to rise, Eugenie,— summer and win- 
^h night and day, forget their course, ere love, 
ju the heart of woman, wants a wile to cheat 
her belief to what she wishes. Even now, Eu- 
genie, even now, I believe and hope; and I 
fancy, often, that, though misled by things 
whose emptiness he will soon discover, the time 
will come when Love will reassert his empire 
»n a heart that is naturally noble. It may be 
«l ia vain!" she added with a deep sigh; " it 



may be all in Tain! yet who would willingly 
put out the last faint, lingering flame that flick- 
ers on Hope's altar?" 

" Not II" said Eugenie, echoing herfriend'i 
sigh, " not I, indeed! Would that he were 
worthy of you, Beatrice, would that he were 
worthy of you!" she added, after a momenta- 
ry pause; during which, perhaps, her mind 
was struggling back to the real subject of their 
conversation, from some path of association, 
into which it had been led by her companion's 
last words. " Would that he were worthy of 
you ! but if his fickle and wayward nature 
could never be endured by me, who can bear 
much, how much less would it suit you, Bea- 
trice, who, I am afraid, are calculated to bear 
but little!" 

" You know not how much I have already 
borne,-Eogenie," replied Beatrice ; " you know 
not how much love can bear: though, yes, 
perhaps you do," she added, in a lighter tone; 
"at least there are those who know well how 
much — how very much — they could bear for 
love of Eugenie de Menancourt." 

The warm blood spread red and glowing 
over Eugenie's fair face. " I know not whom 
you mean, Beatrice," she said, gravely: " I 
know none that love me, and few that are ca- 
pable of loving at all — if you speak of men." 

" Nay, ask me not his name!" said Beatrice^ 
the gayety of her tone increasing, as she 
marked, or thought she marked, a greater de- 
gree of confusion in her friend's countenance 
than the subject would have produced in other 
persons brought up regularly in the sweet and 
pleasant pastime of deceit. " Nay, ask me not 
nis name! I am no maker of fair matches, 
nor half so politic, as this world goes, to en- 
deavor to marry my friend to the first person 
that presents himself, solely to rid myself of 
the presence of her beauty." 

" Nay, but dear Beatrice," replied Mademoi- 
selle de Menancourt, " I know no one who has 
even seen that beauty, if so it must be called, for 
many a month: so, indeed, you are mistaken." 

"Nay, nay, not so," answered Beatrice, 
smiling; " a few hours, a few minutes, a single 
instant, are enough, you know, Eugrenie: and 
for the rest, indeed I am not mistaken. I 
would stoke my life, from what I have seen — 
from signs infallible — that you are loved deep- 
ly, truly, with all the ardor of a first passion 
in a young — every young heart." 

"Pray God, it be not so!" cried Eugenie; 
" for it were but unhappinoss to himself and 
to me." 

" Are you so cold, then, Eugenie, that you 
cannot love?" asked Beatrice, with a smile; 
" or is that sweet heart occupied already by 
some one who fills it all?" 

Eugenie smiled, too, and shook her head; 
but there was once more a deep blush spread 
over her face; and though it might be but the 
generous flush of native modesty, Beatrice 
read in it a contradiction of her words, as she 
replied, "No, no, not so, indeed! Perhaps I 
may be cold; as yet I cannot tell, for no one 
has ever yet spoken to me of love whose love I 
could return. But, even if I could do so, Be- 
atrice, would it not be grief to boUi, as here I 
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lemaln in the hands of othen, unabb to dis- 
pose of myself but as they please?" 

**Out upon it, Eugenie!" cried Beatrice: 
** 'tis your own fault if you are not your own 
mistress in an hour. Never was there a time 
in France when woman — ^the universal slave — 
was half so free." 

" But what would you have me to do?" de- 
manded Eugenie. "With a thousand eyes 
constantly upon me, I see not how I could ob- 
tain more freedom, or dispose of myself, were 
I 80 inclined." 

** As easy as sit here and sew," cried Bea- 
trice. " Here is the king claims the disposal of 
your hand, and the League claims it too; and, 
between them both, you can give it to whom 
you will. Fly from Paris! Betake yourself 
where you will, but not to the court of Henry; 
for his tyranny might be greater than even that 
of the League. Then make your choice. 
Give your hand to him you love; and be quite 
sure, that the party that your good lord shall 
join will sanction your marriage with all ac- 
customed forms." 

" But if I love no one?" said Eugenie, with 
a smile." 

<* Why, then, live in single simplicity until 
you do," replied Beatrice, with an incredulous 
shake of the head. ** But, at all events, fly 
from the yoke they now put upon you." 

"Fly, Beatrice!" answered Eugenie; "fly, 
and how? How am I to fly, with a city be- 
leaguered on all sides; a watchful argus in the 
League, with its thousand eyes all round me: 
having none to guide me, and not knowing 
where to ffo— how am I to fly?'* 

"By a mousand ways," answered her friend, 
laughing at her emburassment "Change 
your dress, in the first place: put on a petticoat 
of crimson satin embroidered with green, to- 
gether with a black velvet body and sleeves, cut 
in the fashion of the Duche^ of Valentinois, 
of blessed memory! — ^a cloak of straw-colored 
silk, a CAPUCHE of light blue cloth, broiderod 
with gold, a mass of gray hair under a black 
cap, and a vertuqadin of four feet square. 
Dress yourself thus, and call yourself Madame 
La Presidente de Noailles; and, by my word, 
the ffuards will let you pass all the gates, and 
thamL God to get rid of you! Or, if that does 
not suit you, take the gown and bonnet of a 
young advocate," she continued, in the same 
gay tone; "hide those pretty lips and that 
roanded chin under a false beard from Arman- 
di*8; and be very sure the guards would as soon 
think of stopping you as they would of stop- 
ping the prince of darkness, who, after all, is 
the real governor of this great city. Nothing 
keeps you here but fear, my Eugenie! Why, 
I will undertake to go in and out twenty times 
a day, if I please." 

" Ay, but you have a bolder heart than I 
have," answered Eugenie de Menancourt; 
" and I know full well, Beatrice, that a thing 
which, executed with a good courage, is done 
with ease, miscarries at the first step when it is 
attempted by thnidity and fear. The very 
thought of wandering through the gates of 
Paris alone, makes me shrink." 

" But I will go with you, Eugenie," replied 



Beatrice^ " and will answer for succew wh 
ever you like to make the attempt '* 

Eugenie paused, and thought for sevc 
moments, fixing her fine eyes upon Tacai 
with a faint smue and a longing look, as if t 
would fain have taken advantage of her fries 
proposal, yet dared not make the atten 
" Not yet, dear Beatrice, not yet!'* she j 
swered: " I dare not, indeed, unless some shs 
necessity happens to give me temporary ct 
rage. As long as they refrain from urging 
I to wed one I can never love, and from pressi 
I on me any other in his room, so long wil 
stay where I am." 

I "But see that your decision come not 
j late, Eugenie," answered her friend. " Tl 
may soon begin to press you on the subje 
and, when once they find you reluctant, tl 
may take measures to prevent your flight" 

"I do not think they will press me," i 
swered Eugenie. " First, in regard to Phi 
d'Aubin, they will never favor him, as he is 
the party of the king; and in regard to a 
other, they know fuu well that I could, \ 
would, urge my father's promise to him." 

" But you would not do it!" exclaimed ] 
atrice. 

" No, Beatrice, no!" answered Eugenie, h 
ing her hand kindly upon hers; " no, I woi 
rather die!" 

"But hear me," daid Beatrice, somewl 
eagerly; "think of all that may happen, 
thousand things may tempt D*Aubin to q 
the royal party. He may come over to 1 
League — ^he may urge your father's promise 
he may obtain the isanc'tion of Mayenne: 'wl 
will you do then?" 

" Fly to the farthest corner of the eartl 
replied Eugenie, " sooner than fulfill a prom 
that was none of mine, and against which i 
noWe heart revolts on every account. List' 
Beatrice; I do believe that, in a moment 
need, I shall not want courage, and certah 
shall not want resolution. Should I have s 
reason to fear compulsion, but too often ui 
of late, I will take counsel with none but y< 
you shall guide me as you think fit, and I v 
fly anywhere, rather than give my hand to c 
I cannot love." 

"Write me but five words," replied B 
trice, " write me,*Come to me with speed,' a 
send it by a page when you want ai^istan 
and doubt not but I will find means to delr 
you, were you at the very altar. But, hark 
hear stops upon the staircase, and horses befi 
the house; aftd I must resume all my bold a 
haughty bearing, and put on the mask, whic 
have laid aside to Eugenie do Meuanco 
alone." 

As she spoke, she drew her chair a little f 
tber from that of her friend; and, placing it 
the exact position which the ceremonious I 
tercourse of that day pointed out, she remali 
with the glove drawn oflT from one fair hai 
which, dropping gracefully over the arm of I 
FAUTEuiL, continued to hold her small bU 
mask) twirling it as listlessly round and roui 
as ever the fair liand of fashionable dame 
our own days played with a glove, to show 1 
skin's whiteness or her brilliant rings. Eugei 
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Menancourt's eye sought the door with an 

'on of anxiety ; but Beatrice, on the 

, (razed vacantly through the window 

the buildings on the. opposite side of 

river ; and the visitors had entered the 

and were already roeaking to her friend, 

she appeared to be conscious of their 

ince, or condescended to notice them. 

ing her head at length, she fixed her eyes 

a square built, powerful man, with a 

hat heavy, but not unpleasing, counte- 

; who, richly dressed, and followed by 

or three gentlemeu, in a more gay and 

but not more magnificent, costume, was 

ing to Madomoiselie dc Menancourt, with 

that courteous respect which chivalrous 

I, then just passing away, had left behind 

**Good morrow, my lord duke !" said Beatrice 

visitor turned toward her: " I anticipated 

the pleasure of seeing your highness hero 

ay. Good faith! have you so much ease in 

Lbdeaguered city, as to exercise your horses in 

'ing ladies before noon? On my honor I 

be a soldier for 'tis the idlest life I know, 

only fit for a woman." 

" I came but to ask briefly after your fair 

ind's health," replied the duke; "and knew 

_ J that I should have to risk with you, gay 

^dy, one of our old encounters of sharp words. 
trust, however your health is better." 
fc " Did you ever see rae look more beautiful, 
bnke of Mayenne?" asked Beatrice, with a gay 
Imb of her head; " and can you ask if I am ill? 
P&t as to my friend's health, if you would 
Aat she should be well, and keep well, let 

^r go out of Paris, home to her own 
rolling; and keep her not here, where 
^o is surrounded, night and day, with the 
Itoand of cannon and arquebuses. Do you in- 
Imd that it should be said, in future, that car- 
Ijinff on the war against women and children 
Ins first introduced into modern Europe by tlie 
Duke of Mayenne and the Catholic League, 
tint you keep a lady here a close prisoner in 
3four beleaguered capital?" 

"NotoB a prisoner, fair lady," answered the 
Doke of Mayenne. "God forbid that either I 
sr she should look upon her situation as one of 
imprisonment; but, being lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, and, consequently, her lawful 
^fnardian and protector, until marriage gives her 
■Abetter, I should be wanting both iu duty and 
;in courtesy, were I to leave her iu a distant 
,iiid distracted province, in a time of unfortu- 
■ iBte civil war." 

I "Well explained and justified, my good lord 
duke!" cried Beatrice, who, both in right of 
rank and beauty, treated the ambitious leader 
<rf the League as equal to equal. "And yet, 
«fter all, my lord, has not that same marriage 
that you mention some small share in your tena- 
ebus kindness? Did you ever hear, my lord, of 
t rat-catcher giving the rats the bait out of 
I his trap, from pure ofiection for the heretic ver- 
'ttin?" 

The Duke of Mayenne first reddened, and 
then smiled; either more amused than angry 
I* the gay flippancy of his fair opponent, or 
judging t best, at least, to appear so. "Your 



similies savor of a profession that I know not, 
fair lady," he replied; "but if you mean, Lady 
Beatrice, that hereafter I may dispose of your 
fair friend's hand in such a manner as seems to 
me most coaducive toward her happiness — if 
you mean that," he repeated, in a marked tone, 
" I deny that you are right. Yet I would fain 
know who has a better ri^ht to do so than tlie 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom." 

"Oh! no one, surely!" answered Beatrice, in 
the same tone of mingled pride and gayety; "no 
one, surely, my lord, except the king of that 
kingdom, or tlie poor frightened girl herself." 

"Come, come, fair laxly," cried Mayenne, 
laughing; "you carry your jest so far, that I 
will bid you take care what you say further, 
lest I should dispose of your hand for you too, 
for the purpose of showing you — to use your 
own figure — that I have more baits than one 
to my rat trap." 

" Indeed, lord duke, you count wrongly, if 
you reckon that I am one," replied Beatrice. 
"You know too well that the task would nei- 
ther be a very safe nor a very easy one, to try 
to wed me to any one against my will. You 
may be lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and 
I, for one — being not of this kingdom, and 
thinking much better of you than of the 
crowned Vice of St. Cloud — will not deny your 
right; but you are not lieutenant-general of 
Beatrice de Ferara, and you might find it more 
difficult to govern her than half the realm of 
France; and so, good-morrow! Love me, Eu- 
genie; and do not let these men persuade you 
that they are half such powerful and terrible 
things as they would make themselves appear. 
Fare you well!" 

Each of the gentlemen in the prince's suite 
stepped forward to off*er his hand to the gay, 
proud beauty whose tone of light defiance had 
something in it more attractive to the general 
youth of those excited times, than all the re- 
tiring graces and gentle modesty of Eugenie de 
Menancourt. Beatrice scarcely noticed them 
while her friend took leave of her; but, as soon 
as the embrace was over, she ran her eye over 
the three or four cavaliers who stood round, 
and singling out one, gave him her hand, say- 
ing, "My lord of Aumale, I believe you are 
the only one here present, except my lord duko, 
who never whispered that you loved me; aud 
therefore I doubt not that you do love me 
enough to — hand me to my carriage." 

The young noble, to whom she addressed 
herself, answered with all those professions 
which the formal gallantry of the day not only 
permitted, but required, and led her down to 
the rudely formed, but richly decorated vehi- 
cle, which was the carriage of those days. 

In the meanwhile, Eugenie de Menancourt 
remained waiting in some suspense, to hear 
the real object of the visit paid her by the 
Duke of Mayenne, the purport of which she 
could not conceive was merely to inquire af- 
ter her health. Whether, however, the great 
leader of the League, judged that his conversa- 
tion with Beatrice of Ferara was not the most 
favorable prelude to anything he had to say 
to the young heiress or whether he really came 
but to trifle away a few minutes in a visit of 
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ceremony, it is certain that te said nothing 
which could induce Eugenie to imagine that 
htt had any immediate view of pressing her to 
a marriage with any one. After spending about 
ten minutes in ordinary conversation, upon 
general and uninteresting subjects, and ex- 
pressing many a wish for the comfort and 
welfare of his ward, as he did not fail to style 
Mademoiselle de Menancourt, Mayenne rose, 
and left her to the enjoyment of solitude and 
her own reflections, which, for the time, were 
sweetened by the hope, that the evils to which 
her situation might ultimately give rise were 
yet remote. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The carriage which contained Beatrice of Fe- 
rara rolled on with slow and measured pace 
through the narrow and tortuous streets of 
old Paris, until at length, as it was performing 
the difficult maneuver of turning a sharp an- 
gle, it was encountered by a small party of 
horsemen, in the simple garments of peace, 
which, at that warlike period, was a less com- 
mon occurrence than to see every one who 
could bear them clad in grim arms. The right 
of staring into carriages, when the velvet cur- 
tains were withdrawn, was already established 
in Paris; and it needed but a brief glance to 
make the principal cavalier of the group draw 
in his bridle rein, beckon the coachman to stop 
and, springing to the ground, approach the 
PORTIERE of the vehicle wherein Beatrice was 
placed. As usual in those days, she was not 
«lone; but, while a number of lackeys graced 
the outside of her carnage, two or three female 
attendants were seated in the interior of the 
machine, leaving still a space within its am- 
ple bulk for many another, had it been neces- 
sary. More than one pair of eyes were thus 
upon her; and yet Beatrice, though brought 
up in a court — where feelings themselves were 
nearly reckoned contraband, and all expression 
of them prohibited altogether — could not re- 
press the very evident signs of agitation which 
the approach of that cavalier occasioned. Her 
cheek reddened, her breathing became short, 
and she sunk back upon the embroidered cush- 
ions of the carriage, as if she would fain have 
avoided the meeting. The agitation lasted but 
a moment, however; and as soon as he spoke, 
she was herself again: perhaps gaining courage 
from seeing that his own cheek was flush^, 
and that his own voice trembled as he addressed 
her. 

"A thousand, thousand pardons, lady!" he 
said, standing bareheaded by the door, "for 
stopping your carriage in the streets; but these 
unfortunate wars have rendered it so long 
since we have met that most anxious am 
X—" 

" My lord Count d'Aubin," replied Beatrice, 
raising her head proudly, "the time of your 
absence from Paris has not seemed to me so 
long as to make me rejoice that it is at an 
end!*' 



"I have no right to expect anotlier answer, 
replied d'Aubin, in a low voice; "and yai 
Beatrice, perhaps I could say something il 
my own defense." 

" Which I should be most unwilling to hear,* 
replied the lady, coldly. "1 doubt not, lij 
count, that you can say much in your oij 
defense: I never yet knew man that could nofl; 
but a plain idiot, or one born dumb. Boi 
what is your defense to me? I am neithii 
your judge nor your accuser. If your owfl 
heart charges you with ambition, or avarice, li 
falsehood, plead your cause with it and doubt- 
less you will meet with a most lenient judgW 
Will you bid the coachman drive on sir? tb^ 
is a foolish interruption, and a narrow street" 

" Oh, Beatrice!'* exclaimed the Count d'Aa- 
bin, piqued by her coldness, " at least debr 
one moment until you tell me you are wfll 
and happy: I have just heard that you havf 
been ill— very ill." 

" I have, sir," «he replied; " I caught the fe- 
ver that was prevalent here; but I am weO, 
again, as you see, and should be perfectly hap^ 
py, if I did not hear King Henry's artillery 
above once a week, and if people would not 
stop iny carriage in the streets." 

" And is that all you will say to me, Bea- 
trice?" asked the count, in the same low tons 
which he had hitherto used; " is that aU yon 
will say, after all that is passed?" 

" I know nothing, sir, that has passed be- 
tween us," replied Beatrice, aloud, "except 
that once or twice, in a fit of wine or folly, 
you vowed that you loved Beatrice of Feran 
better than life, or wealth, or rank, or station; 
and that she received those vows as she hid 
done a thousand others, from a thousand bright- 
er persons than Philip, Count d'Aubin, name- 
ly, as idle words, which foolish men will qpeak 
to foolish women, for want of better wit, and 
more pleasant conversation; as words whieh 
you had probably spoken to a hundred others, 
before you spoke them to me, and which von 
will yet, in all probability, speak to a hundred 
more, who will believe them just as much as I 
did, and forget them quite as soon. Once 
more, sir, then, will you order the coachman 
to drive on, or let me do so, and retire from the 
wheel, lest it strike you, and tlie Catholic 
League lose a valiant convert by an ignoble 
death!" 

" Nay, there at least you do me wrong!" 
replied the Count d'Aubin : "the Catholic 
League has no convert in me; I am here, under 
a safe conduct, on matters of no slight import- 
ance to my ffood cousin St Real: but to his 
majesty will I adhere, so long as he and I both 
live!" 

" Indeed!" cried Beatrice, with a light laugh. 
" Is there anything in which the fickle Count 
d'Aubin will not be fickle? Nay, nay, make 
no rash vows; remember, you have not yet heard 
all the golden arguments which his Highness, 
the Lieu tenant-General of the kingdom and 
the League, can hold out. Suppose he offer 
you the hand of some rich heiress; could yo« 
resist, sir Count? could you resist?" 

P'Aubin colored, perhaps becauee Beatriot 
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iiad gone deeper into the secrets of his inmost 

ilhoaghts than he felt agreeable. He answered, 
however, boldly, "I could resist anything 
jffainat my honor." 
"Honor!" exclaimeJ Beatrice, with a scoff; 
!*' honor! Marguerite, tell the coachman to 
^ve on. Honor!" 
D*Aubin drew back, with an air at once of 
pain and anger, made a silent sign to the coach- 
man to proceed, and, springing on his horse, 
r galloped down the street, ndlowed by his at- 
r tendants, at a pace which risked their own 
r necks upon the unequal causeway of the 
^ town, and which certainly showed but little 
consideration for the safety of the passengers. 
! The emotions of Philip d'Aubin, however, 
^ were such as did not permit of consideration 
for himself or others. He felt himself con- 
demned, and he believed himself despised, by 
the only woman that, perhaps, he had ever tru- 
1" ly loved. The better feelings of his heart, too, 
rose against him: he knew that his conduct 
was ungenerous; and he felt that, had the time 
been one when faith and honor toward woman 
were aught but mere names, his behavior 
would have been dishonorable in the eyes of 
mankind, as well as in the stem code of ab- 
stract right and wrong: and unhappy is the 
man who has no other means of justifying 
himself to his own heart but by pleading the 
follies and vices of his age. D'Aubin did plead 
those follies and vices, however, and he pleaded 
them successfully, so far as in soon banishing 
reflection went; but there was a sting left be- 
hind, which was the more bitter, perhaps, as 
mortified vanity had no small share in the pain 
that he suffered. He had believed that he could 
not so soon be treated with scorn and indiffer- 
ence; he had fancied that his hold on the heart of 
Beatrice de Ferara vas too strong to be shaken 
off so easily; and though he had no definite 
■object in retaining that hold, though other pas- 
sions had for the time triumphed over affec- 
tion, and placed a barrier between himself and 
her which he was not willing to overleap, yet 
-still the lingering love that would not be ban- 
bhed was wounded by her bitter tone; and, 
joined to humbled pride and offended vanity, 
made his feelings aught but pleasing. 

In the meantime, the carriage of Beatrice de 
Ferara bore her on with a heart in which sen- 
sations as bitter were thronging; though, as 
we have seen in her conversation with Eugenie 
de Menancourt, her feelings toward her lover 
were less keen and scornful than her words 
might lead him to believe. On the state of her 
bosom, however, there is no necessity to dwell 
here, as many an occasion will present itself 
for explaining it in her own words; and it may 
be better, also, to let her thus speak for her- 
self, because in endeavoring to depict abstract- 
edly, by means of cold descriptions, that vary- 
ing and chameleon-like thing, the human heart, 
one is often led into seeming contradictions, 
from the infinite variety of hues which it takes, 
according to the things which surround it. 

The carriage rolled on and entered the court- 
yard of the splendid mansion in which she 
dwelt. Here Beatrice alighted; but she did not 
^ into the house, for a hand-litter, or chair, — 



one of the most ancient of French conveyan- 
ces, — waited under the archway, as if prepared 
by her previous order, with its two bearers, 
and a single, armed attendant; and this new 
conveyance received her as soon as she set foot 
out of the other. The door was immediately 
closed, and the blinds, filled with their small 
squares of painted glass, wore drawn up, Bea- 
trice merely saying to the attendant who stood 
beside her, as she shut out the gaze of the pas- 
sers by, « To Armandi*s!" 

The bearers instantly lifted their burden, and 
began their course at the same peculiar trot 
which has probablv been the puce of chairmen 
in all ages; nor from this did they cease or 
pause until they reached one of the most 
showy, if not one of the richest, shops in the 
city. Standing forth from the building, under 
a little projecting penthouse, to secure the 
wares against both sun and rain, was a lonff 
range of glass cases, containing every sort of 
cosmetic &en in vogue, from the plain essence 
of violets, wherewith the simple burgher's wife 
perfumed her robe of ceremony, to the rich 
ointment compounded from a thousand rare in- 
gredients, wherewith the King himself masked 
his own effeminate countenance against the 
night air while he slept. Behind these cases 
was the shop itself, hanging in which might be 
seen a crowd of various objects for the gratifi- 
cation of vanity and luxury, — the black velvet 
mask, or loupe, the embroidered and many-col- 
ored gloves, the splendid hair-pins and enamel- 
ed clasps, the girdles of gold and silver filigree 
and precious stones, together with many an- 
other part of dress or ornament, some full of 
grace and taste, some fantastic and absurd, and 
some scarcely within the bounds of common 
decency. Beyond the shop, again, but separa- 
ted from it by a partition of gloss, covered in 
the inside with curtains of crimson lilk, was 
the inner shop, or most private receptacle for 
all those peculiarly rich or fragile wares which 
Armandi, the famous perfumer of that day, 
did not choose to expose, to tempt cupidity, or 
lose their freshness, in the more exposed parts 
of his dwelling. Here, too, report whispered, 
were concealed those drugs and secret prepar- 
ations, his skill in compounding which, it was 
said, had been much more the cause of his 
great fhvor with Catharine de Medicis than his 
art as a perfumer, which was the ostensible 
motive of her calling him from Italy to take 
up his abode in her husband*s capital. How- 
ever this might be, certain it is that, after the 
sudden death of the Queen of Navarre, the 
suspicions of the Huguenots turned strangely 
against Armandi, to whose diabolical skill mey 
very generally attributed the loss of their be- 
loved princess: and it is more than probable 
that he would have fallen a victim to their in- 
dignation, whether just or unjust, had not the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew shortly after deli- 
vered him from the presence of his adversaries 
in Paris. 

Nevertheless, although suspicion might be 
strong, and the man's character as infamous as 
such suspicions could render it, yet the shop of 
Armandi was not less the resort of the beauti- 
ful and the fair, and even of the gentle and 
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good: for it is most extraordinary how far fe- 
male ch&rity will extend toward those who con- 
tribute to the gratification of vanity and satisfy 
the thirst for novelty. The newest fashions, 
the most beautiful objects of art and luxury, 
the freshest and most costly rarities, wore no- 
where to be found but at his shop; and no one 
chose to believe tliat Armandi dealt in poisons 
— but those who wanted them. 

Thither, then, tiie chair, or litiere encaissee, 
as it was called, of Beatrice de Ferura, was 
borne at an hour when the greater part of the 
gay Parisians were busy with that employment 
which few people love better, namely, that of 
eating the good things which their own gastro- 
nomic art produces. The bearers halted not 
at the steps which led into the shop, but pro- 
ceeded until the chair was brought parallel to a 
door in the partition, between the outer and the 
inner chamber, so that she could pass at once 
from the one into the other. Her countenance, 
however, bore but little the expression of one 
going to buy trinkets, or to amuse oneself by 
turning over the light frivolities of such a 
place as that in which she stood. The usual 
fire of her eye was somewhat quelled, and a 
degree of melancholy, perhaps of anxiety, had, 
since her meeting with the Count d'Aubin, 
pervaded her whole countenance, unusual with 
her at any time. The doors of the partition 
and that of the chair had been both thrown 
opeti as soon as the gilded lion's feet of the lat- 
ter touched the floor, and there stood the Sig- 
ner Armandi, dressed in silks and velvets of 
rose color and sky-blue, with his mustachio 
turning up almost to his eyes, and a small 
jeweled dagger occupying the place of the 
sword, which his calling did not permit him to 
wear in Paris. His face was dressed in sweet 
complacent smiles ; and, as he bowed three 
times to the very ground before his lovely vis- 
itor, his head was certainly " dropping odors;" 
for no one held his own perfumes in higher 
veneration than he did himself* 

" Enchanted and honored are my eyes to see 
you once again, lady moSt fair and chaste ! " 
said he in high-flown Italian. " I heard that 
you had been upon tliat sad couch, where the 
head is propped by the thorns of sickness, 
rather than by tlie roses of love." 

"Hush, hush, Armandi!" cried Beatrice, 
with an impatient wave of the hand; "you 
should know me better than to speak such 
trash to me. I neither use your cosmetics, nor 
will hear your nonsense. I have come upon 
more weighty matters." 

" For whatever you have come, most beau- 
tiful of the beautiful," replied the other, affect- 
ing to subdue his exalted tone; "you have 
come to command, and I am here to obey. 
Speak! your words are law to Armandi." 

"When followed by the necessary seal of 
gold, I know they are," answered Beatrice, 

f-avely. " Now hear me, then. I wish 
wish " she paused and hesitated, and the 

perfumer, accustomed to receive communica- 
tions of too delicate a nature to bear the coarse 
vehicle of language, hastened to her aid. 

"You wish, perhaps," he said, in a soft 
voice, "to see some friend, and require the 



magical influence of Armandi to bring him to 
your presence " 

"Out, villain!" cried Beatrice, her eyes 
flashing fire. " For whom do you take me, 
pitiful slave? Do you fancy yourself speak- 
ing to Clara de Villefranche, or Marguerite de 
Tours en Brie, or, higher still in rank and in- 
famy. Marguerite de Valois? Out, I say! 

Talk not to me of such things; — I wish 

I wish " 

"Perhaps you wish to see some friend no 
more," said the soft voice of the perfumer, 
apparently not in the least oflended by the 
hard terms she had given him, and equally dis- 
posed to do her good and uncompromising ser- 
vice of any kind. "Perhaps you wish the 
magical influence of Armandi to remove from 
your sight some one who has been in it too 
long, and troubles you? " 

A bitter and painful smile played round the 
beautiful lips of Beatrice de Ferara, while 
bowing her head slowly, she replied, after a 
moment's thought, " Perhaps I do." 

"Then I am right at last," said Armandi, 
softly, rubbing his hands together. "I am 
right at last; and you have nothing to do, fair 
lady, but to name the person, and the time, and 
the nianner, and it shall be done to your full 
satisfaction; though I must hint that ail the 
preparations for rendering disagreeable people 
invisible are somewhat expensive; and the 
amount depends greatly upon the mode. 
Would you have it slow and quietly, that 
he or she should disappear? That is the best 
and easiest plan, and also the least expensive—' 
for there is the less risk." 

"No!" replied Beatrice, firmly, "I would 
have it act at once — in a moment, and so po- 
tently, that no physician on the earth can 
find skill sufficient to undo that which ha» 
been done." 

" Of the latter be quite sure," replied the 
perfumer. " But with regard to the former, it 
is much more dangerous, as a sudden catas- 
trophe leads instantly to examination. Now, 
a few drops of sweet aqua tophana has it» 
calm and tranquilizing effects so gradually, 
that no doubt or suspicion is awakened; and 
you can surely wait patiently for a month, or 
a fortnight, to give it time to act?" 

" You mist^e," replied Beatrice thought- • 
fully; "you mistake: yet say, how are such 
things managed? Let me hear, that I may 
judge." 

"Why, lady," replied Armandi, with a mys- 
terious smile, " there are se;crets in all things 
on this earth, from the fine composition of a 
lady's heart, to the simples of poor Armandi. 
Nevertheless, although the mysteries of the art 
must remain hidden in my own bosom, as I 
enjoy the blessing of having been bom in the 
same land with one so beautiful, and as I know 
that you were deeply beloved by my late royal 
and honored mistress, though somewhat frown- 
ing on the soft pleasures of her court, I will, 
without reserve, reveal to you how your pur- 
pose may be best eflfected." 

Thus saying, he took a small silver key from 
his pocket, and opened a Venetian cabinet that 
stood near. " See here! " he said, producing a 
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smdl gilded phial, containingr, apparently, a 
quantity of a perfectly limpid nuid; ''see 
here! the water that Adam found in the first 
fountain he met in Eden was not more clear 
than this; and yet the fruit of the tree that 
stood near it was not more certain death. No 
odor is to be discerned therein: to the eye it 
has no color; to the lip no taste; and yet, like 
many another thing, with all this seeming sim- 
plicity, it is the most potent of all wings, 
having power unlimited over life and death. 
Three drops of this, in the simplest beverage, 
will ensure that slow and ffraduu decay, which, 
at the end of a year, shall leave him wno drinks 
it a clod in his mother earth. A larger dose 
will diorten the time by one half; and a larger 
still will reduce the time to a few weeks or 
days. The only difficulty is how to give it: 
but that I will find means for when I know the 
person." 

« It will not do! " replied Beatrice; " it will 
not do! it is not quick enough. Have you no 
other means? " 

" Many, lady! many ! '* replied the perfumer 
smiling; <' but, in firood sooth, you are as im- 
patient as a young lover. All our art has been 
tasked to render the means at once slow and 
secure, so as, in cases of necessity, to effect 
our deliverance from enemies without calling 
suspicion on ourselvfss. See here! this arti- 
ficial rose, so like the natural flower, that the 
eye must be keen indeed which, at the distance 
of half a yard, could detect the diflference. 
The scent, too, is the same " 

" But why do you keep it under that glass 
ban?'* demanded Beatrice, interrupting the 
long description with which he was proceed- 
ing. 

** Because, lady," replied the Italian, " that 
rose, placed in as fair a bosom as your own, 
and worn there for but one half hour, would 
loee its scent, and the wearer health and life 
within a week. Its odor, therefore, is too valu- 
able to trust to the common air." 

*' And those gloves? " asked Beatrice; " those 
l^oves, so beautifully embroidered, for what 
purpose are they designed? " 

" Heaven forbid that I should see them on 
your hands!" replied Armandi; "though I 
have heard that they were once worn by a 
queen — ^who is since dead. But you spoke 
of quicker means. Here is this small box of 
powder, containing a certain salt that, in the 
twinkling of an eye, extinguishes the fire of 
the heart, and the light of the mind, and leaves 
nothing but the ashes behind. We often use 
it, diluted with other things, for other purpo- 
ses; but I would not administer one dose of 
that, to any one of note, for a less sum than 
ten thousand golden Henrys, though the whole 
box is scarcely worth a hundred crowns. But 
80 quick is its efiect, and so marked the traces 
that it leaves behind, that the chirurgeon were 
a fool who did not at once pronounce the cause 
of death in him who took it." 

" Give me yon bonbonniere," said Beatrice, 
pointing to a painted trifle on one of the tables. 
•* And now," she continued, as the man cave 
it her, ** is that enough fitr one dose? " and, as 
die spoke, she emptied part of the powder from 
3 



the box which contained it into the bonboh- 
mere; — " Is that enough for one dose? " 

" It is enough to kill the King's army ! " re- 
plied the man. "But what mean you, lady? 
What do you intend to do?" 

" The person for whom I mean this drug," 
replied Beatrice, "shall re^ieive it from no 
hands but my own. You shall risk nothing. 
There is a jewel, worth one half your shop,** 
she added, drawing a ring from her finger, and 
casting it upon the table; " and the powder is 
mine.** 

"But, lady! lady!'* cried the perfumer, re- 
garding the diamond with eager and expe- 
rienced eyes, and yet trembling for the conse- 
quences which his fair visitor's strong passions 
might bring upon himself; " but, lady, if you 
should be mscovered! You are young and in- 
experienced in such matters. They must be 
performed with a calm hand, and a steady eye, 
and an unquivering lip: and if you should be 
discovered, and put to the torture, you would 
betray me.*' 

" However I may contemn thee, man," an- 
swered Beatrice, " there is no power on earth 
that could make me betray thee. But rest 
satisfied; I take the powder from thee, whether 
thou wilt or not; — but I will make thee easy, 
and tell thee, that if one grain thereof ever 
passes any human lip, that lip will be my own. 
It is well to be prepared for all things — to have 
ever at hand a ready remedy for all the ills of 
life — to possess the means of snatching our- 
selves from the grasp of circumstance: and, in 
the path which I may be called to tread, the 
time may well come when I shall wish to 
change this world for another. I leave to bet- 
ter moralists to*^ecide whether it be right or 
not, courageous or cowardly, to shake off a 
life that we are tired of. For my part, I will 
bear it to the utmost; and, when I can endure 
it no longer, then will I try another path.** 

" If such be your purpose, lady,** answered 
the perfumer, with a sweet smile, and a low 
inclination, " far be it from me to oppose you. 
Every one, as you say, should be prepared for 
all things; and I hold that man not half pre- 
pared who does not possess the means of limit- 
ing the power his enemies have over him to 
simple death, a fate that all must undergo. 
Men think far too much of death : it is but 
cutting ofi^ a few short hours from a long race 
of pain and anxiety: far oftener is it a mercy 
than a wrong. Men think too much of death !*' 

" You think little enough of it in others, at 
least,** answered Beatrice, looking upon him 
with curiosity and hate, not unmingled with 
that peculiar kind and degree of achniration, 
which wonder always more or less produces. 
" Have I not heard that you were busy among 
the busiest on the night of St. Bartholomew?** 

"Not I, lady! not I!** exclaimed the perfu- 
mer, with a look of disgust and horror at the 
very name of that fearful massacre. " Not I, 
indeed! not for the world would I have borne a 
part, cither in that shameful affair, or in the 
late brutal murder of the great Duke and the 
Cardinal de Guise.** 

" Why, how now !*' cried Beatrice. "Would 
you, who hold life so lightly, and take it so 
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oanlatily from others; would voa ailbct aora- 
ples at slaying those you oonsnier heretics, or 
at putting away ambitious tyrants?" 

*' Lady, you mistake it altogether," answered 
the dealer in poisons, with a grim smile. " The 
Huguenots are heretics, and damnable heretics, 
since such is your good pleasure and the Pope's: 
but in that capacity I have nought to do with 
them. The Guises were tyrants, if you will; 
thoucrh Heaven forbid that any ears but yours 
ahould hear me say so! But they tyrannized 
not over me. What I objeeted to, was the 
manner of the thing; and it is the manner 
that, in this world, makes the only difierence 
between crime and virtue. What is murder in 
one manner, is war and glory in another; what 
is fraud in a merchant, is skill in a minister; 
what is base when dene ii^ a burgher's coat 
and with a simpering smile, is noble when done 
in royal robes and with a kingly frown. Now, 
what could be more beastly, or brutal, or inde- 
cent, than to cut the throats of some hundreds 
of men in their beds, stain all their pillows with 
blood, and throw the old admiral himself, half 
naked, out of a window? What could be 
more cruel than to put them for hours in mor- 
tal terror; inflict upon them excruciating 
woiinds, and, in some instances^ leave them 
half dead) half living, when the whole might 
have been effected without pain, without fear, 
without bloodshed, in the midst of some say 
banquet, or some pleasant carouse: where they 
would all have died as if they were going to 
sleep! Nay, nay, lady ! our late royal mis- 
tress made there a great and a cruel mistake: 
a&d as for tho Guises, — ^Poh! was ever any 
thing so stupid and so filthy asflto swim the 
King's own closet with gore, and have a man 
reeling and tumbling about in the midst, under 
the strokes of half a doaen daggers! I cannot 
conceive how the King, who is as delicate a 
gentleman as any in all France, could consent 
to such an indecency!" 

Beatrice of Ferara listened, but she thought 
deeply too; for there was something in the cha- 
racter of the man who 8pok&— such a blending 
of frivolity and foppery with cold-blooded vil- 
lany, that it led her thoughts far on into the 
wilds of speculation; and was not without its 
moral for herself. She saw, from his example, 
how easy it is for any one to persuade oneself 
of anything on earth, however much opposed 
to reason, or to virtue. She saw that there 
are no bounds to self-deceit, that it is illimita- 
ble, and that there was never yet a crime so 
base, so horrible, so revolting, for which it will 
not find a pleasant mask and a gay robe: — she 
saw it, and she began to doubt whether all her 
own reasonings in regard to self-destruction 
had not deriv^ their strength from the same 
source. She resolved that, ere she ever thought 
again of attempting such an act, she would 
consider well, and scrutinize her own feelings 
minutely; but still, with the usual weakness 
of human nature, she would not lose her hold 
upon the means of doing that which she more 
than half believed to be wrong. Without reply- 
ing to the perfumer's dissertation, she turned 
thoughtfully toward the door; but, as she did so, 
the took the pohK>n which she had purchased, 



from ^e tabid) and concealed it In her bo<*- 
som. 

Armandi hastened to open the door between 
the inner and the outer shop, and, with low r^ 
voence, presented the tips of his delicate fin- 
gers to lead the lady to her chair; but at that 
very moment the clatter of many horses' feet, 
and the rush and murmur of a passing crowd, 
made thexh both pause, and turn their eyes to- 
ward the street. The matter did not remain 
long unexplained. A considerable body of 
these mercenary soldiers, who, from their 
blackened arms, were called the black reitres, 
were passing along before the house: but their 
march through the streets of Paris was so com- 
mon an occurrence, that it would have attract- 
ed no crowd to gaze, in the present instance^ 
had not some additional circumstance give9 an- 
other kind of interest to their appearance on 
this occasion. In the midst of them, however, 
well-mounted, but disarmed, appeared a hand- 
some and noble-looking young manr-^no other 
than the Marquis of St R^, — ^followed by 
about twenty retainers, also disarmed, and bear- 
ing those black scarfs Which were, at that time, 
symbols of military mourning* There was 
nothing either depressed or anxious in the 
countenance of 3t. Real; and he gazed about at 
the many interesting objects which the streets 
of the capital presented, with the calm and in- 
quiring glance of a person mentally at ease: 
but, at the same time, on either side of the file 
in which he and his followers rode, appeared a 
body of the reitres, with their short matchloc)Le 
rested on their knees, their hands upon the 
triggers, and their matches liprhted; evidently 
showing, that those they guar£d were brought 
into Paris in the. condition of prisoners. 

The moment this spectacle met her eyes, 
Beatrice de Ferara called to the armed attend- 
ant who had accompanied her chair, and who, 
like his mistress, had now turned to gaze upon 
the cavalcade as it passed by. "Quick!" she 
cried, <* follow them quick, Bertrand! follow 
them quick, and leave them not until you see 
their |)risQner safely lodged. Make sure of the 
place, and then bring all the tidings you can 
gather to me." 

The servant, accustomed to comprehend and 
to obey at once the orders of a mistress whose 
mind was itself as rapid as the llghtnii^, 
sprang from the door, without a word, and, 
mingling in the crowd, followed the reitres on 
their way. Beatrice remained in silence until 
the last had passed, and then, entering her- 
chair, was bor^e back to her own dwelling. 



CHAPTER IX. 

We must now turn to trace the proceedings 
of Philip Count d'Aubin, who, riding on at 
full speed, drew not his bridle-rein until he 
reached the magnificent Hotel de Guise; where, 
pushing through the mingled crowd of attend- 
ants and petitioners that swarmed around the 
PORTE cocHERE of the dwelling, in which, for 
the time, resided all the power of Paris, if not 
of France, he advanced, with hasty steps and 
abstracted look, to the foot of toe great staif^ 
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«w. H« had eren proceeded some way up 
the Btain ere he noticed, or even seemed to 
hear, the reiterated inquiries regarding his 
Aame and husiuess, which were addresMd to 
him by the various grooms and porters in his 
progress. When, at length— called for a mo- 
meut fh>m his fit of abMnce — he did conde- 
soend to speak, he merely mentioned his name, 
\nthoat in(ticating in any manner which of the 
I many persons that the house contained was the 
I object of his present visit 

Although unacquainted with his person, the 
valet, who had at length obtained an answer, 
happening to recall some of the court scandal 
; of former times, instantly, by an association 
QOt unnatural, connected the coming of the 
Count d* Aubin with the presence of the Duch- 
ess de Montpensier, the sister of the Duke de 
Mayenne, in the house at that moment; and 
he proceeded forthwith to show the Count to 
her apartments. D* Aubin entered the splen- 
did saloon in which the Duchess was sitting 
with the same thoughtful and abstracted air 
which had been left behind hj the strong and 
turbulent passions, that had just been excited 
in Ids bosom by his interview with Beatrice of 
Ferara. Madame de Montpensier, surrounded 
by a group of the gay idlers of the capital, 
who even at that time mingled In their charac- 
ter that denee of levity and ferocity which 
marked with such dreadful traits the first 
French revolution, was engaged in the seem- 
ingly puerile employment of cutting out a pa- 
per crown with a huge pair of scissors, the 
sheath of which, black, coarse, and disfiguring, 
was passed through the silken girdle that 
■spanned her boautiml waist. 

Shouts of laughter were ringing through 
the ball, when the valet opened the door, and 
Announced the Count d' Aubin. Tiif Duchess 
instantly looked up, with a smile of pleasure; 
but, remarking the ruffled aspect of the Count, 
she instantly exclaimed, "Why, how now, 
D' Aubin ! how now! After so long an absence 
do you come back to our feet, not like a )ieni- 
tent sueing for pardon, but rather like a harsh 
husband, full of scoldings and tempests?" 

The cause of those gloomy looks, which she 
remarked, was not one which Philip d*Aubin 
would willingly have communicated to the 
gay, satirical Duchess de Montpensier, who, to 
the libertine freedom common to the whole 
court, added many a wily art, and many a 
vindictive passion, derived from the angry po- 
litical factions of the time. The immediate 
cause of his visit ti) Paris, however, afforded 
him a ready motive to assign for his dark brow 
and agitated look. "Well may I be disturbed, 
madame," he replied, after a hasty word of 
salutation, " when my noble cousin, St. Real, 
confiding in an authentic pass, from the hands 
of your Highnesses brother, has been entrap- 
ped in the neighborhood of Senlis, and is now, 
as lam well informed, a prisoner in Paris!'* 

"Nay, but why bear such a countenance into 
oar presence. Count d* Aubin?" rejoined the 
Duchess, " I am guiltless of entrapping your 
cousin, or of even trying to entrap yourself; . 
though, once upon a time,*' she added, in a 
low tone, " I may have seen the Count d*Aii- ( 



bin a tassel not unwilling to be lured;** and 
she looked up at him with a glance in which 
reproach was so skillfully mingled with playfiil- 
ness and tenderness, that D'Aubin, although 
he knew that full two thirds of the pageant, 
which daily played its part on her countenance 
was mere artifice, could not refrain from smi- 
ling in his turn. 

"Ever willing to be lured, dear lady, where 
the lure is fair!" he replied; "and though I cer- 
tainly came to speak reproaches, they were 
not to you. I know not why your blockhead 
groom;** he added, "brought me hither, unless 
he divined, indeed, how much the sight of your 
highness softens all wrath. My business was 
with your brother, the Duke of Mayenne. 

The Duchess muttered to herself, "ThatwiH 
never do! If he see Mayenne, he will spoil the 
whole! — I appeal to you, fair ladies and gen- 
tlemen, all,** she exclaimed aloud, with one of 
those quick and happy turns of artifice, which 
no one knew better how to employ, " if this is 
not a high crime, a misdemeanor in the court 
of love and gallantry, to tell a lady, whom he 
dare not deny to be fair, that he came for any 
other purpose on earth than to see herself?** 

"Blasphemy! blasphemy! utter blasphemy!** 
cried half a dozen voices. "Judge him, fair 
lady, for his grea^ demerits!** 

"Philip d^Aubin!" exclaimed the Duchess, 
putting on a theatrical air, "you are condemn- 
ed by your peers; but, under consideration of 
your having been thoroughly brutalized, by a 
two months* residence at the distance of a hun< 
dred leagues from Paris, we are inclined to 
show yon lenity: kneel down here, then! 
humbly, at our feet, confess your crime! and 
swear upon this paper crown, which we have 
cut expressly for the royal Henry's head, never 
to commit the like iniquity again!" 

D* Aubin had enterad the apartment, not 
very well disposed to jest: but yet the feelings 
which had oppressed him were of such a na- 
ture, that he was quite willing to forget them; 
and the smiles of the Duchess de Montpensier, 
as well as the tone of tenderness she assumed 
toward him, together with the remembrance 
of many gay moments, spent in her society 
long before, made him gladly enough take up 
the part that she assigned him. Bendiog his 
knee gracefully before her, then, he made con- 
fession of his crime, declared his penitence, 
and, vowing, in the terms she had dictated, 
never to offend again, he stooped his head to 
kiss the paper crown which she held upon her 
knee. At the same moment, the Duchess bent 
forward, as if to receive his vow, and, as she 
did so, she whispered, rapidly, " Stay with me, 
D'Aubin, and I will soon send these fools 
away.'* 

The Count replied nothing, but rose; and, 
still holding the paper crown playfully in his 
hand, demanded in his ordinary tone, what 
was the real intent and purpose of that fragile 
mockery of the royal symbol. 

The Duchess saw that he had heard, under- 
stood, and was prepared to obey her whisper; 
and she replied, " *Tis exactly as I have told 
you, most incredulous of men. When, by the 
fate of war, or by the blessing of God, Henry, 
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calling himMlf th^ Third, dull be brought in 
chains into Paris, it might be expected that the 
Bister of the murdered Guise/' — and, as she 
rooke, her eye flashed for a moment with all 
the fiery spirit of her race;—" it might be sup- 
posed that the sister of the murdered Guise 
should not bound her wish^ for revenge, until 
she saw the assassin's blood flow like water in 
the kennel. But she is ,more charitable, or, 
rather, he is too pitiful a thing to be worthy of 
severe punishment. With these scissors shall 
be cut off his royal locks, ere he quits the 
courtly world for the world of the cloister; 
and on his head shall he bear this crown, from 
the door of Notre Dame to the Abbey of St. 
Denis, when he goes to take the vows that 
exclude him forever from the world." 

D'Aubiu lauffhed. "So, this crown is for 
King Henry?" he exclaimed: "and have you 
never thought, madame, of cutting out anoth- 
er, from some different materials, for your no- 
ble brother of Mayenne?" 

" It must be an iion crown, then," replied 
the Duchess, tossing her head proudly; "and 
he must hew it out for himself with his good 
sword." 

" Rather a Cyclopean labor !" answered 
D'Aubin, " rather a Cyclopean labor I suspect! 
especially since Harry of Valois, to whom you 
deny the crown, has chosen to turn up his hat 
with a Huguenot button." 

"We shall see, we shall see!" replied the 
Duchess: " I know, air Count, you lauffh at 
all parties; sol understand not why you should 
cling so fondly to the rabble of accursed mur- 
derers and heretics, who lie out there at St 
Cloud, like vipers in a garden." 

D'Aubin laughed outright at the Duchess's 
vehemence, and reminded her that some of her 
near relations were among the rabble she so 
qualified. 

"They are none the less vipers for that," 
she replied: and the conversation taking a turn 
neither very wise nor very decent, may as well 
be omitted in this p!ace. It lingered on, how- 
ever, from miuute to minute, without the Duch- 
ess making any apparent effort to fulfill the 
promise she had made to D'Aubin, and send 
away the idlers by whom she was surrounded. 
Too long accustomed to the intriguing society 
of Paris, and too well acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the wily woman with whom he had 
now to deal not to be armed at all points against 
every art and deception, D'Aubin began to 
suspect that the Duchess was trifling with 
him for some particular purpose, and was seek- 
ing to occupy him with other matters, until 
some moment of importance, to himself or his 
cousin, was irretrievably lost 

"Hark!" he exclaimed, as this thought 
crossed his mind; "there is the clock of St. 
Gervais striking one, and I must really seek 
my Lord the Duke." 

" I hear no clock," replied the Duchess — nor 
could she, for none had struck; — " I hear no 
clock! But not yet, D'Aubin, not yet; I am 
not yet going to slip the jesses of my faucon 
CLENTiL, after having just recovered him from 
80 long a flight. Stay you with me, D'Aubin, 
«nd I will send and see if my brother be with- 



in. You go, Mont-Augler," she added, torn- 
ing to one of the young cavaliers, who instant- 
ly sprang to obey her: but ere he reached the 
door, the Duchess, by a sudden movement^ 
placed herself near him; and while D'Aubin 
was for a moment occupied by some other per- 
son present, she said in a low voice, " Do not 
return, do not return: we must keep the Count 
away from Cayenne, or they will together 
spoil some of our best schemes." 

lyAubin's eye turned upon her ; and his 
quick suspicions miffht have ^one far to coun- 
teract her purposes, had not Madame de Mont- 
pensier, almost as soon as Mout-Augier's back 
Was turned, contrived, on various pretences, to 
dismiss the rest of her' little court. Left thus 
alone with a fascinating and beautiful woman, 
who condescended to court his society, D'Au- 
bin could not resist the temptation to trifle 
away with her half an hour of invaluable time, 
though he knew all her arts and even suspected 
that, on the present occasion, they were em- 
ployed afirainst him for insidious purposes. He 
was on the watch, however, and, ere long, the 
clatter of many horses feet in the courtyard 
caught his attention and led him instantly to 
conclude that the Duke of Mayenne was about 
to go forth, without having seen him. It was 
now all in vain that Mad^e de Montpensier, 
who likewise heard the sounds, and attributed 
them to the same cause, endeavored to occupy 
his attention by every little art of coquetry 
D'Aubin started up, and, in gay, but resolute 
terms, expressed his determination of seeing 
the Duke ere he left the house. 

To what evasion Madame de Montpensier 
would have had recourse, is difficult to say; 
but ere she could reply, the door openad, and a 
lady entered, whom we will not pause here to 
describe. Suffice it, that riie was the widow of 
the murdered Duke of Guise, and that, though 
her person wore the weeds, her face betrayed 
few of the sorrows of widowhood. 

"Catharine! Catharine!" she exclaimed, en- 
tering; " there is our slow brother of Mayenne 
just returned, and calling for you so quickly 
that one would think he were himself as nim- 
ble as Harry of Navarre." # 

" Returned! I knew not tiiathe was absent!'^ 
replied the Duchess de Montpensier, with an 
air of irrepressible mortification, on finding 
that all her arts had been thrown away, and^ 
instead of preventing D'Aubin from seeinff 
her brother ere he went fqrth, had only tended 
to keep the Count there until he returned. A 
meaning smile, too, on the lip of D'Aubin^ 
served to increase her chagrin; and she ex- 
claimed, with a slight touch of pettish impa- 
tience in her tone, "Well, well, I go to him; 
and you, my fair sister, had better stay and 
console this tiresome man, ui^il my return." 

The Duchess of Guise saw that something^ 
had gone wrong: but D'Aubin laughed, and re- 
plied, as Madame de Montpensier turned to- 
ward the door, " May i request you to tell hia 
Highness that the tiresome man waits an audi- 
ence; and, as his business will be explained In 
few words, he will not detain the Duke so long 
as he has detained Madame de Montpensier, — 
or as, perhaps, I might say, more traly, Ma- 
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dame do Montpensier has detained him, — pro- 
bably under a mistalLe;*' and he made her a 
low and significant bcvw, to which she only re- 
plied by shaking her finger at him as she 
passed through the doorway. 

*' Where is the Duke?" she demanded eager- 
ly, of the pages in the corridor, who started up 
at her approach; and then, scarcely listening 
to their answer, she hurried on to the room iu 
which she expected to find him, and opened the 
door without ceremony. 

The Duke was seated at a table, hastily seal- 
ing some^ letters, while a courier, booted, 
spurred, and armed, stood by his side, ready to 
bear them to their destination as soon as the 
packets were complete. 

"Why, how now, Catharine I" he exclaimed, 
turning toward her as she entered, and, in so 
doing, spilling the boiling wax over his brood 
hand, without suffering the pain to produce 
the slightest change of expression on his heavy, 
determined countenance ; " why, how now, 
Catharine! you liave been tampering, I find, 
with things wherein you have no right to med- 
dle. What is this business about the young 
Marquis of St. Real? Is it not bad enough 
that that rash boy, Aumale, should lose me a 
battle beneath the walls of Senlis, without my 
sister losing me my honor?" 

" Tush, nonsense, Duke of Mayenne!" re- 
plied his sister; "Nonsense, I tell you! If 
you intend that packet for Senlis, you may 
spare the wax, and your trouble, and your fin- 
gers, for it shall never go!" 

" Indeed!" said the Duke, pressing firm upon 
it the hroad seal of his arms; "indeed! and 
why not? Do you not know me better than 
that, my fair sister? Do you not know that 
my word, or my safe-conduct was never in life 
violated by -myself, and never shaH be violated 
by any one else with impunity?" 

"All very true! all very true, Charles of 
Mayenne !" she replied ; " but, in the first 
place, I tell you that your safe-conduct cannot 
be said to be violated, because some friends of 
mine choose to help this young St Real to 
pursue his journey on the very road for which 
the safe-conduct was given; and, in the second 
place, there is no use in sending to Mortfon- 
taine or Nantcuil either, for within an hour St. 
Real will be, I trust, in Paris." 

" Then within an hour he shall be set at lib- 
erty!" replied the Duke; "for I shall suffer no 
quibbling with my honor: he shall be free to 
come and free to go, until the term of the safe- 
conduct expires." 

" Nonsense, nonsense, Charles!" replied the 
Duchess; "do not talk like tlie man in the 
mystery. Send this fellow away, and let me 
speak with you calmly; for here is the Count 
d'Aubin already in the house; and, if you go 
on vaporing in this way, you may miss a gold- 
en opportunity of gaining more than the bat- 
tle of Senlis has lost" 

The Duke made a sign for the courier to 
withdraw. "I know your skill well, Kate!" 
he said, as the man left the room, " and am far 
from wishing to counteract your views; but 



is you have done, and what you propose to 
do." 1 

" For the done first, then,"Weplied Madame 
de Montpensier: " what I have done is simply 
this:— Hearing from good authority that this 
St Real had left his troops under the command 
of his Lieutenant, and, while his cousin D'Au- 
bin went to join Longueville at Chantilly, had 
shown a strong inclination to seek the camp of 
the Henrys before he came to Paris, I thought 
it much better to chunge his destination, and 
bring him hither, well knowing that the first 
step is all. So much for the past! and now for 
the future. Leave him in my hands but two 
days; and if, in that time, I do not find a way, 
by one means or another, to make him put his 
hand to the union, and draw his sword for 
Mayenne, why, set him free, in God's xwme! 
and then talk of your honor and your solb- 
conducls as much as you like. He shall b« 
well and kindly treated, upon my word!" 

I'he Duke smiled. " I doubt not that, Cath- 
arine," he said; "you and your fair sister of 
Guisi*, who, I suppose, has some hand in the 
afiuir; are not such hardhearted dames, I know, 
as to UBC harsh measures, when tender ones 
will do." 

"Well, well, Mayenne," she answered, "if 
we bestow our smiles to promote your interest, 
you, at least, have no occasion to complain, 
good brother: but you consent, is it not so? " 
" On condition that no harshness is used — 
that I know not where he is— that I see him 
not — and, that he finds no means for applying 
for liberation to me: for on the instant I set 
him free!" 

"Manifold conditions!" replied his sister; 
"but they shall be all complied with. And 
now for the Count d'Aubin. If we can but 
win St Real, I will promise you D'Aubin; for 
I know one or two of the good Count's se- 
crets, which give me some tie upon him." 

"I hold him by a stronger bond," replied 
the Duke; "the bond of interest, Catharine; 
for, by my faith, if he quit not soon him 
whom Beatrice of Ferara calls the crowned 
Vice at St. Cloud, I will give the hand of Eu- 
^nie de Menancourt to some better friend of 
the League. I am glad he is come, f6r I may 
give him a gentle notice to decide more 
speedily." 

At the name of Beatrice do Ferara, the 
cheek of Madame de Montpensier reddened, 
and her brow contracted; and, without notic- 
ing the concluding words of her brother, she 
replied, " I hate that woman, that Beatrice of 
Ferara!" and, as she spoke, she moved ab- 
sently toward the door. The Duke marked 
her with a smile, and followed, sayiug, " Well, 
well, where is this Count d'Aubin?" 

The Duchess led the way to the apartment 
in which he had been left with tlie Duchess de 
Guise, and where she still found him, bandy- 
ing repartees with the fair widow, and with 
the Chevalier d'Aumalo, who had lately been 
added to the party. The entrance of the Duke 
of Mayenne, however, at once put a stop to 
the light jests which were flying thick and 



neither must you meddle with my schemes, fast; and the Duke, without preface, entered 
Aor aflbd my honor. Now let me hear what it | upon the subject of D' Attbin'i journey to Faria 
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''Good morrow! Monsieur le Comtef^aoid 
hOy with an air of unconsciouBness, which hia 
•omewliat infexpressive countenance enabled 
him easily to assume. " Right glad was I of 
your application for a safe-conduct last night, 
doubting not that, by this time, you are 
heartily tired of consorting with the effemi- 
nate rabble of painted minions and Huguenot 
boors gathered together at St Cloud, and are 
come to support the Catholic faith, with a 
sharp sword, that has been somewhat too long 
employed against her." 

" Your Highness's compliment to the sharp- 
ness of my sword,'* replied D'Aubiii, "does 
not, I am afraid, extend to the sharpness of my 
wit; for tlie occurrences which have taken 
place within the last five days are, surely, not 
calculated to bring over a cousin of the Mar- 
quis of St Real to the party of the Catholic 
iieague, or to raise verj' nigh the character of 
dealers in Spanish Catholicon." 

The Duke of Muyenne turned a sharp and 
somewhat an?ry glance upon Madame de 
Montpensier; but to D'Aubin he replied, cold- 
ly, "You seem angry. Monsieur le Comte 
irAubin; and as it is far from my wish to 
give just cause for anger to a French noble- 
man, whose good sense, I am sure, will, sooner 
or later, detach him from a party composed of 
all that is either infamous or heretical, if you 
will explain the subject of your wrath, I will 
do all that is in my power to satisfy you, if I 
■hall find your complaints just and reason- 
able." 

"My complaint is simply this, my lord 
Duke," replied D'Aubin, smiling at Uie air 
of unconsciousness which Mayenne assumed; 
"If my imagination have not deceived me, 
somewhat less than a month ago, Charles, 
Duke of Mayenne, vouchsafed, under the title 
•f Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, to 
grant a regular safe-conduct to a noble gen- 
tleman called the Marquis of St Real, in or- 
der that the said Marquis might visit, in safety, 
the capital of this country, as well as the court 
of King Henry, in order to judge between the 
factions which strangle this unluippy land, and 
take his part accordingly." 

"True," said the Duke of Mayenne, bow- 
ing his head, " true, we did so." 

" Well, then, my lord," continued D'Aubin, 
•* is it not equally true that, when my cousin, 
8t. Real, thought fit to leave his forces at a 
rafiicient distance from either army to give 
him an opportunity of joining which he 
pleased hereafter, and was advancing calmly 
to confer with the King, he was entrapped 
by false information, surrounded by a party 
wearing the green scarfs of the League, and 
carried off, in direct contravention of the safe- 
conduct you had given him?" 

" I will not afiect to deny. Monsieur d'Au- 
bin," replied the Duke— and Madame de Mont- 
pensier looked in no small anxiety while he 
■poke; — ^**I will not affect to deny, that the 
romor of some such skirmish as you speak of 
has reached me " 

" Skirmish, my lord Duke ! " exclaimed 
P*Anbin; " there has been no skirmish in the 
s; the simple facts are these: My cou- 



sin, with only twenty gentlemen in his train, 
was surrounded by a party of two hundred 
men; and, of course, ofiered no resistance. 
He producefi your safe-conduct, however; but 
it was set ut nought; and tlie leaders of the 
band gave him very sufiicieutly to understand, 
tliat mey had your own authority for what 
they did. Such, at least, is the account brought 
mo by one of my cousin's attendants, who 
contrived to efiect his escape; and I now make 
the charge boldly and straightforwardly, in or- 
der that yon may have the opportunity of 
clearing yourself at once; or, that the spot of 
darkness, which such a transaction must afl^ 
to the character of the Duke of Mayenne, may 
I)e stamped upon it in characters which no 
aftertime can efface." 

The Duke reddened, and bit his lip. " You 
make me angry, sir," he said, — " you make me 
angry!" 

" No cause for anger, my lord Duke," re- 
plied D*Aubin, " if you be clear of this trans- 
action. It is I who am a friend to the charac- 
ter of the Duke of Mayenne, by giving him 
an instant opportunity of clearing it; — and let 
me say, my lord, if you be not free firom share 
in this business," he added, sternly and boldly, 
" you may find that you are not the only one 
who is made angry: for, putting aside all re- 
spect for your rank, and to the station which 
you hold, I shall urge the matter against you 
as noble to noble, and gentleman to gentle- 
man." 

*Wa8 ever the like heard? " exclaimed Ma- 
dame de Montpensier. " Heed him not. Brother 
of Mayenne! heed him not; the man is mad, 
raving mad!" 

" Not so mad, nor so foolish, lady," replied 
D'Aubin, his lip bending into a slight smile, 
" as to bo turned from my purpose, either by 
sweet words, or angry ones. My lord Duke," 
he continued, approaching nearer to the Duke 
of Mayenne, who had tuien a hasty turn in 
the room, as if to give his passion vent before 
he spoke; "my lord Duke, I mean not to- 
oSend you; but my cousin has suffered wrongs 
and that wrong must be redressed." 

" You have spoken too boldly. Count d*Au- 
bin," replied Mayenne, to whom the consider* 
ations of policy had by this time restored the 
calmness of which personal anger had de- 
prived him: "but I must make excuses for 
the warmth of affection which you seem to 
bear your cousin; and, in reply to your charge, 
I have merely to say, that the first correct in- 
formation respecting this event" — and he 
turned a somewhat reproachful glance upon 
Madame de Mon^ensier — " has l^n received 
from yourself; that the capture of your cou- 
sin was unauthorized by, and unknown to, me; 
that I know not precisely in whose hands he 
is; and, that I promise you, upon my honor, 
he shall be set free as soon as ever I meet with 
him. Farther still, I pledge myself to find 
him and liberate him before three days have 
expired, and to punish, most severely, those 
who are concerned, in case he has met with 
any ill-treatmeia whatever." 

"Your proiiiJ06 goes farther than even I 
could expect, my loid Duke," npUed D'Aa* 
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bin, in a softMied tolie; "and I most sincerely 
thank yon for haying met so candidly a charge 
which I may, perhaps, have urged too boldly, 
08 your Highness says. Forgive my hasti- 
ness, my lord; for, on my honor, in these 
Umes of indifference, it is sometimes necessary 
to give way to a little rashness, in order to 
siiow that we have some heart and feeling 
left" 

" We esteem you all the more highly for it," 
answered the Duke, and only regret Monsieur 
d'Aubin, that one who can so well feel what 
is right and noble, in some points, should at- 
tach himself to a party stained with murder, 
treachery, falsehood, and many a vice that I 
will not number; while sense, and wisdom, and 
good feeling should all induce him to take the 
more patriotic part tliat we are in arms to main- 
tain." 

« And, let me add, his dwn interest also," 
said Madame de Montpensier <*should lead him 
to join us here." 

"Wisely reserving the best argument for the 
last!" joined in the CSievalier d'Aumale. " The 
mat God Interest, first cousin to the little God 
Mammon, is powerful both with Catholic and 
Huguenot, Leaguer and Royalist; and, doubt- 
less, beautiful priestess, if you can show that 
the Deity favors the League more than its op- 
ponents, you will soon bring over Monsieur 
d'Aubin to worship at his shrine." 

"That can be easily shown," rejoined the 
Duke of Mayenne, following the idea of the 
Chevalier d*Aumale, half in jest and half in 
earnest: "Has not the god already nut at our 
disposal sundry Huguenot lands and lordships, 
purses well stuffed with gold, and above all, 

the hand of more than one fair heiress? On 

my word! Monsieur d'Aubin," he added, as- 
suming a more serious and feeling tone, "far' 
would it be (rem me to hold out to you views 
of interest, in order to bring you over to the 
party of the Faith, did not those views of in- 
terest coincide entirely with your honor, your 
reputation, and your duty." 

D'Aubin mused for a moment, and then an- 
swered laughing, "I never yet did hear, my 
lord, that interest did not bring a long train of 
aeeming virtues, to give greater strength to her 
•wn persuasions: and yet, I do not see how 
my honor could be raised by abandoning my 
king at a moment of his greatest need; how my 
reputation could be increased by quitting a 
party which I have long served; or how my 
duty is to be done by breaking my oath of al- 
legiance to my legitimate sovereign." 

"Thus, Monsieur d'Aubin," replied the 
Duke: — ^*«if you are a man of honor,— and most 
truly do I hold you to be such, — you will flee 
the society of those who have none; if you 
have a fair reputation, you will quit a court 
whose very breath is infamy; and, if you hold 
sincerely to the Catholic fkith, you cannot re- 
fuse to turn your sword against its most invet- 
erate enemies." 

"No, no, my lord!" replied D'Aubin; "King 
Henry holds the Catholic faith as well as your- 
self; and, indeed, loves monks and priests, ra- 
Hier better than either yon w I de. To him, 



also, have I sworn fidelity and attachment, as 
my lawful sovereign; and I will neither break 
my oath nor forget my allegiance." 

"Thank God, that the thread of a tyrant's 
life is spun of very perishable materials!" said 
Madame de MontfMinsier, with a significant 
glance at the Duchess de Guise ; " and were 
this Hsnry dead, we might well count upon 
you, D'Aubin: is it not so?" 

D'Aubin replied not for a moment; and the 
soft, sleepy-eyed Duchess of Guise could not 
refrain from pursuing the subject jesting- 
ly; although her sister-in-law endeavored, by 
a chidinff look, to stay her, until D'Aubin had 
answered. "Perhaps the noble Count may be 
a Huguenot himself," she exclaimed: "who 
knows, in these strange changeable times— " 

"Or, perhaps, this dearly Jieloved cousin of 
his may have been one these twenty years," 
said the Chevalier d'Aumale; " for, shut up in 
that old castle of theirs, these St. Reals may 
have bee;|i Turks and infidels, for anything that 
we can tell." 

" I wish there was as good a Catholic present 
as St. Real," replied D'Aubin; " and as tor my- 
self, though not very learned in all its mys- 
teries, I hold the faith of my fathers, and will 
not abandon it. My lord of Mayenne, I would 
fain speak with you for one moment, in this 
oriel here," he added. 

The Duke of Mayenne instantly complied: 
and advancing with the Countinto the deep re- 
cess of one of the windows at the farther end 
of the room, he listened to what D'Aubin had 
to say, and then replied gravely. The Count 
rejoined ; and, though the8ul]ject which they dis- 
cussed seemed to interest them highly, it might 
be inferred, from the laughter which occasional- 
ly mingled with their discourse, that their con- 
versation had taken aturn toward some topic less 
unpleasant than that which had been broached 
at tbe beginning of their first interview. 

In the meantime, however, a new personage 
had been added to the party at the other end 
of the room. He was a tall gaunir man, of 
about five-and-forty, with aquiline features, a 
keen kite-like eye, fine teeth, and curly hair 
and beard: in short, he was one of those men 
who are called handsome by people in whose 
computation of beauty the expression of mind, 
and soul, and feeling make no part of the ac- 
count His dress was not only military, but of 
such a character as to show that his most re- 
cent occupation had been the exercise of his 
Erofession. The steel cuirass was still upon 
is shoulders, the heavy boots upon his legs; 
and, though some attempt had been made to 
brush away the dust of a journey, a number 
of long brown streaks, on various parts of his 
apparel, evinced, that whatever t'^ilet he had 
made had been hasty and incomplete. 

As soon as Madame de Montpensier caught 
the first glance of his person entering the sa- 
loon, she made him an eager sign not to come 
in; but he either did not perodve, or was un- 
willing to obey the signal, and proceeded, with 
an air of perfect assurance, until the Dudiess 
itarting vtp, advanced to meet hfan; tmsttng, 
apparently, that the eager conversation which 
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was going on between D*Aabin and the Duke 
would prevent either of them from remarking 
her maneuvers at the other end of the room. 

** What, in misfortune's name, brought you 
here?" she said, giving a hasty glance toward 
the oriel, and perceiving at once that she must 
make the best of what had occurred, for tliat 
D'Aubin's eye had already marked the entrance 
of the stranger; "what, in misfortune's name, 
brought you here just now? Here is D'Aubin 
himself, inquiring furiously after this young 
kestril, that we have taken such pains to catch; 
and Mayenne, like a fool, standing on his ho 
nor, has promised to set him free as soon as 
ever he finds him. So, you know nothing 
about the matter: pretend utter ignorance; 
and swear you have never seen the young 
Marquis." 

" That I can well swear," replied the other, 
in the same low tone, but with a slight Teuto- 
nic accent; ** that I can well swear, most beau- 
tiful and charming of princesses! for I took 
especial care to keep out of the way while the 
poor bird was being limed; and have ridden on 
before to tell you that, by this time, he must be 
safe in my house, in the rue St. Jacques." 

" Keep him close and sure, then," replied 
Madame de Montpensier, "at least until his 
shrewd cousin is out of the city; for Mayenne 
will let us keep him but two days; and we 
must work him to our purpose before that time 
expires." She had just time to finish her sen- 
tence, ere Mayenne and D'Aubin quitted the 
recess of the oriel window; and the latter, ad- 
vancing toward the place where she stood, ad- 
dressed her companion as an old acquaintance. 

« Ha! Sir Albert of Wolfstrom," he said, 
with an ironical smile, " faithful and gallant 
erer! Receiving the soft commands of this 
beautiful lady with the same devotion as in 
days of yore, I see! But I have reason to be- 
lieve that you are lately become acquainted 
with one of my cousins, and have laid him un- 
der some obligations." 

" No, no;" replied Wolfstrom, with a grin 
which showed his white teeth to the back: " no, 
no; if you mean Monsieur de Rus, we have 
been very intimate ever since that night when 
we three played together at Vincennes, and 
when I won from you ten thousand livres, 
Monsieur d'Aubin." 

" Well, well, I will win them back again," 
replied D'Aubin, ** the first truce that comes." 

"I don't know that," rejoined the German; 
" you are always unlucky with the dice, D'Au- 
bin : you should be more careful, or, by my 
faith, the Jews will have all your fine estates in 
pawn." 

D'Aubin colored deeply; for, as Wolfstrom 
well knew, the hint that he threw out of ex- 
cessive expenses, and consequent embarrass- 
ments, went home. Mayenne, however, who 
by those words gained a new insight into the 
situation of the Count, smiled, well satisfied; 
assured, from that moment, that those who 
had it in their power to grant or to withhold 
tiie hand of the rich heiress of Menancourt 
would not be long without the support of Phi- 
Up of Aubin. 

The Count recoverod himself ia a moment; 



and, turning the matter off with a pointed 
jest, which hit the German nearly as hard, he 
prepared to take his leave before anything more 
unpleasant could be said. 

" I shall look for the performance of your 
promise, my lord Duke,*' he said, as he turned 
to depart; "and three days hence shall hope to 
hear that my cousin has been liberated." 

" Come, to make sure of it, yourself," re- 
plied Madame de Montpensier, holding out to 
nim her hand, which he raised with gsdlant re- 
verence to his lips; "come to make sure of it 
yourself. Come and sup with me at Rene 
Armandi's, our dearly beloved perfumer, who 
has a riglit choice, and tasteful cook ; and, 
though the profane rabble insist upon it that 
he used to aid our godmother, of blessed me- 
mory, Catharine, mother of many bad kings, 
in sending to heaven, or the other abode, vari- 
ous persons, to prepare a place for her, we will 
ask him, on this occasion, to give us dainties, 
and not poisons." 

" You must send me a safe-conduct, howev- 
er," replied D'Aubin, laughing, " and I will 
come with all my heart." 

" A safe-conduct you shall have," answered 
Mayenne, "and as many as you like. But 
remember, I do not make myself responsible 
for Armandi — no, nor Catharine, eitner," he 
added, with a smile. 

"Oh! I will trust her Highness," replied 
D'Aubin: " the only thing I fear are her eyes;" 
and, with a low bow, and a glance which left it 
difficult to determine whether the gallant part 
of his speech was jest or earnest, he took his 
leave, and, mounting his horse, rode away to- 
ward the gotes of Paris. 

" He teazes me, that Count d'Aubin," said 
Madame de Montpensier : " I don't know 
whether to love him or to hate him." 

" Oh! if he teazes you, you will love him, of 
course," replied the Chevalier d'Aumale. 

" I think you may love him, Kate," replied 
the Duke. " At all events, one thing is very 
certain, that Philip Count d'Aubin is varying 
fast toward the League; and if you, Catharine, 
by some of your wild schemes, do not spoil 
my more sober ones, we shall soon have him 
OS one of our most strenuous and thorough- 
going partisans: for you know, Wolfstrom," 
he s^ded, laying his brood hand significantly 
upon the iron-covered shoulder of the German, 
who, together with three thousand lansquenets, 
had deserted from the party of Henry the 
Third, on the pretence of wanting pay; " for 
you know Wolfstrom, there is no one so zeal- 
ous as a renegade!" 



CHAPTER X. 

Those were busy days in Paris! So mani- 
fold were the intrigues, so frequent the changes, 
so rapid the events, of that time, that it would 
have required almost more than mortal strength 
and activity, in those who played any promi- 
nent part among the factions of the day, to ac- 
complish the incessant business of every buc- 
ceeding hour, had not that levity, for wlilch 
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the Parisians have been £unou8 in every a^ of 
history, stood them in better stead than philo- 
sophy could have done, and taught them to con- 
sider the fierce turmoil of party, the eager 
anxiety of intrigue, and even the appalling 
scenes of strife and bloodshed in which they 
lived, rather as playthings, and as pageants, 
than as fearful realities. 

No sooner had the conference terminated, of 
which we have given an outline in the last 
chapter, than Madame de Montpensier, leaving 
her brother of Mayenne to break his some- 
what bitter jest upon the leader of the lansque- 
nets, hurried from the room; but, ere the con- 
versation which succeeded was over, though it 
lasted but a very brief space, she reappeared, 
covered with what was then called a penitent's 
cloak, and holding her mask in her Imnd, as if 
prepared to go forth. 

Beckoning Wolfstrom toward her, she spoke 
with him for a few moments, iu an under tone; 
and then, concluding with, " Well, be as quick 
as possible, and bring me some certain tidings," 
she again quitted the apartment, without mak- 
ing Alayenne, who was conversing upon light- 
er matters with the Duchess de Guise and the 
Chevalier d'Aumale, a sharer in her plans and 
puiposes. 

We shall not follow the progress of her 
chair through the long, tortuous, busy streets 
of Paris; nor record how her attendants cleared 
the way through many a crowd, gatl^sred to- 
gether round the stall of some great bookseller, 
or before the stage on which some itinerant 
friar, like a mountebank of modem times, sold 
his treasure of relics, or chaplets, or authentic 
pictures of saints and martyrs, or the still va- 
lued indulgence, which the church of Rome 
did not fail to grant to those who had money 
and folly enough to purchase either the right 
of eating flesh, while others were doomed to 
fish, or the gratification of any other little car- 
nal inclination, not heid among irremissible 
sins. Suffice it that — amid stinks, and shouts, 
and bawlings, mingled now and then with the 
'* shrill squeaking of the wry-necked fife,*^ and 
various savory odors, wafted from the kitchens 
in which cooks, and traiteurs, and aubergistes 
prepared all sorts of viands, from the fat quail, 
and luscious ortolan, to good stout horse-flesh, 
and delicate cat — the Princess's vehicle bore 
her on, until wide at her approach flew open 
the gates of the Dominican convent, in the 
me St. Jacques, and entering the first court, 
the Duchess was set down, under the archway, 
on the left-hand side. 

After whispering a word to the frere por- 
TiER, the errant daughter of the noble house of 
Guise was led through the long and narrow 
passages of the building, not to the parlor which 
usually formed the place of reception by the 
priors of the convent, but to a small room) 
which had but one door for entrance, and but 
one narrow window to admit the needful 
light. The furniture was as simple as it could 
be, consisting of five or sif long-backed ebony 
chairs, a table, a crucifix, a missal, and a hu- 
man skull, not, as usual, nicely cleaned and 
polished, so as to take away all idea of corrup- 
lion from the roand, fmooth, meaninglesB ball 



of shining bone, but rough anfl foul as it came 
from the earth, with the black dirt sticking in 
the hollows where once had shone the light 
of life, and the green mould of the grave spread- 
ing faint and sickly over the fleshless chaps. 

Standing before the table, with his arms 
crossed upon his breast, and his dark gleaming 
eye fixed upon the memento of the tomb, stood 
a tall pale man, habited in the black robe of a 
prior of the order of St. Dominick, witii the 
white under-garment of the Dominicans still 
apparent. He raised his eyes as the Duchess 
entered, but fixed them again immediately 
upon the skull; and, ere he proceeded to no- 
tice in words the approach of his visitant, he 
muttered what appeared to be a brief prayer, 
and bowed toward the cross." 

"Welcome, madam!" he said, at length; "I 
have been eagerly expecting you ; for it will 
not be long ere vespers, and we have much to 
consider." 

" I have been forced to delay," replied the . 
Duchess, " iu order to save some of our very 
best schemes from going wrong. But is not 
Armandi come? He should have been here an 
hour ago." 

" He is here, though he has not been here m 
long," replied the Prior. "I made them keep 
him without until you came; for I love not his 
neighborhood." 

" I ought to pray your forgiveness, father, 
for brining him here at all," replied the Duch- 
ess; " but in truth— " 

"Make no excuse, lady, make no excuse!" 
replied the Prior. "We labor for the holy 
church, — we labor for the faith; and there is 
no weapon put within our reach by God, but 
we have law and license to use it against the 
rank and corrupted enemies of the church-mi- 
litant upon earUi. Did not the blessed St. Do- 
minick himself say, *Let the sword do its 
work, and let the fire do its work, until the 
threshing-floor of the house of God be tho- 
roughly purged and purified of tlie husks and 
the chon wMch pollute it?' Did not he him- 
self lead the way in the extirpation of the he- 
retics of old, until the rivers of Languedoc, 
from their source even to the ocean, flowed red 
with the foul blood of the enemies of the faith? 
And shall we, his poor followers, halt like fas- 
tidious girls at any means of pursuing the 
same great object, of obtaining the same holy 
end? As I hope to reach the heaven that has 
long received our sainted founder, if this Ar- 
mandi can find means of accomplishing our 
mighty purpose, I will embrace him as a bro- 
ther, and pronounce with my own lips his ab- 
solution from all the many sins of his life, on 
account of that worthy act in defense of the 
Catholic faith. Shall I call him in?" 

"By all means!" said the Duchess, seating 
herself by the table ; " by all means! let us 
hear what he has devised." 

The Prior of the Dominican, or rather, as 
it was called in Paris, the Jacobine convent, 
proceeded to the door, and made a sign to some 
one, who, standing at the end of the long pas- 
sage, seemed to wait his conmiands; and, after 
a momentary pause, an inferior brother of the 
order appeared, introdacing the perftimer. 
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habited in the same sillKBand relyets wherewith 
we haye seen him clothed when visited by Be- 
atrice of Ferara, abont an hour before. With 
a courtly sliding step, inclined head, and round- 
ed shoulders, Armandi advanced toward the 
spot where the Duchess was seated; and, after 
laying his hand upon his breast, and bowing 
low and reverently, drew back a step beside her 
chair, as if waiting her commands, with a look 
of deep humility. The Prior of the Jacobines 
seated himself at the same time, and looked to- 
ward the Duchess, as if unwilling himself to 
begin the conversation with the worthy coad- 
jutor who had just joined them. Madame de 
Montpensier, whose acquaintance with Arman- 
di was of no recent date, had not the same de- 
licacy on the subject, but at once began, in a 
familiar and jocular tone which the light dames 
of Paris were but too much accustomed to use 
toward the smooth minister of evil that stooi 
before her: "Well, pink of perfumers," sh( 
said, "let us hear what means your ingenioui 
brain has devised for accomplishing the litth 
object I mentioned to you some days ago.*' 

" Beautiful as excellent, and bright as noble ! * 
replied Armandi, in his sweetest tone; "adora- 
ble princess, whose charms the lowest of hei 
slaves may reverently worship, sorry am I tc 
say, that the enterprise which you have beei 
graciously pleased to propose to me, I! — ^luck- 
less I! — am unable to undertake." 

The Duchess heard all his rhodomontadc 
upon her charms— although the very broad- 
ness of Armandi's flattery savored somewhai 
of mockery — with more complaisance than 
had been evinced toward him by Beatrice of 
Ferara; but the Prior listened with impatience 
to his waste of words, and seemed to hear hu 
concluding declaration with disappointment 
and indignation. 

"How is this?" cried he, "how is this' 
Surely thou, unscrupulous in everything, af- 
fectest no vain qualms in regard to the tyrant 
at St. Cloud! If thou boldest dear the Catho- 
lic faith," — ^and the keen eyes of the Prioi 
fixed searching upon the soft smiling counte- 
nance of the poisoner; — "if thou art not in- 
fidel, or atheist, or Huguenot, thou wilt clear 
away thy many sins, by exercising a trade, 
hellish in other circumstances, in the only in- 
stance where it is not only justifiable and 
praiseworthy, but where by the great deliver- 
ance of the church it may merit you hereafter 
a crown of glory. Or is it, perchance," he 
added, " that thou fearest because this tyrant 
is a king, and the son of thy former patroness? 
I tell tli^, that were he thine own brother, as 
a good Catholic, thou shoutdst not hesitate." 

Armandi listened to the vehement declama- 
tion of the monk with his usual composed air, 
and half-subdued smile, and at the end replied, 
with every apparent reverence, "No, holy 
Father Bourgoin; you mistake entirely ybur 
humble and devoted servant. I am not so 
presumptuous as to think, that what such a 
Doly man as you tells me to do can be against 
«ither right or religion; and, besides, I would 
humbly beseech you to give me absolution for 
anything I might do at your command; so 
that, beinf a sincere and devoted Catholic, my 



I conscience would be quite at ease." There 
was the slightest possible curl on ArmandiV 
lip as he spoke, which in the eyes of the Domi- 
nican looked not unlike a sneer; but his man- 
ner, as well as his words, was in every other 
point respectful, and he went on in the same 
: tone: — " Neither is it, reverend father, that the 
I royal object of the ministry which yon wish 
I rae to practice, has had more than one crown 
put upon his head, which makes me halt; for I 
I never yet could discover that the holy oil with 
which he is anointed has the least resemblance 
I to that elixir of life which forbids the approach 
of death; or that in the golden circlet with 
• which his brows are bound lies any antidote 
I for certain drugs that I possess. Nor am I 
moved by considering that his most Christian 
' Majesty is the son of my dear and lamented 
mistress; for, taking into account the troub- 
lous world in which we live, and the many 
difficulties, dangers, and disasters which sur- 
round Henry at this moment, truly it would 
be no uncharitable act to give him a safe and 
easy passport to another world." 

" Then why, why," demanded the Duchess, 
"why do you hesitate to do so? " 

"Sweet lady! it is because I cannot," an* 
swered Armandi: "the King's precautions put 
all my arts at fault. Not a dish is set upon his 
table, but a portion of it is tasted two hour» 
before; his gloves themselves are made within 
the circle of the court; his own apothecary 
prepares the perfumes for his toilet; and the 
cosmetic mask which he wears in bed, to keep 
his countenance from the chill night air, is 
manufactured by his own royal hands." 

Madame de Montpensier and the Prior looked 
at each other with somewhat sullen and disap- 
pointed looks; and Armandi added, "Unless 
you can get me admitted to his household, I 
fear my skill can be of no avail." 

" We have no such interest with the efiemi- 
nate tyrant," replied Madame de Montpensier^ 
" and so this scheme is hopeless," she added 
"But I fear me, Armandi, that, from some 
love to this tyrant, or to his minions, your will 
is less disposed to find the means than the 
means difficult to be found." 

" No," as I live, beautiful princess!" answer- 
ed the poisoner, with more eagerness than he 
often displayed. " No, as I live ! I had 
once a daufi^hter, lady, as beautiful as you are ; 
and it was her father's pride that she should be 
wise and chaste: when, one mid-day, in the 
open streets of Paris, my child was met by the 
base minion, St. Maigrin, hot with pride, and 
vice, and wine. He treated her as if she bad 
been an idle courtesan; and how far he would 
have carried his brutality, none but the dead 
can tell, had not a gentleman, whose name I 
knew not, rescued her from his hands: al- 
though so hurt and terrified, that, ere lonff, she 
died. I called loudly for justice, lady— I 
called with the voice of a father and a man; 
but I was heard by this Henry, who has nev^r 
been a father and is but half a man. tie 
mocked me openly: but the house of Guise, 
in revenging their own wrongs, revenged 
mine; and you may judge wheUief I wooU 
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not willingly aid you to remove from the 
%artlr one who has cumbered it toe long." 

"Then you absolutely cannot do it?*' de« 
manded the priest. 

"I cannot," answered Armandi; "but, if I 
may say so, reverend father, 1 think you can." 

" Ay, and how so?" demanded the Prior, 
eagerly: « if it rests with me, it is done; for so 
hcJp me Heaven! if this right hand could plant 
a dagger in his heart, I would not pause be- 
tween the conception and the act; no, not the 
twinkling of an eye!*-no, not the breathing of 
a prayer*, so sure am I that, by so doing, I 
ishould better serve the Catholic faith, than had 
I the eloquence of St. Paul to preach it to the 
world. How can I do it?" 

" Very simply, I think," replied the poison- 
er. " I have often remarked, standing by the 
gate of your convent, or kneeling at the 
shrines at Notre Dame, a dull, heavy-looking 
man, pale in the face, strong in' the body, and 
having bnt little meaning in his eye, except 
when befofe some relict, or the ima^ of some 
favorite saint, a wild and uncertain tire is seen 
to beam up but for a moment, and go out again 
as soon. He seems about twenty years of age; 
and I met him now just going forth as I came 
hither." 

" Oh, yes, I know him well," replied the 
Prior, "you mean poor Brother Clement; a 
simple, dull, enthusiastic youth, whose strong 
aaimal passions now, most happily for himself, 
idl center in devotion." 

A dark and bitter smile curled the lips of 
Rene Armandi, as he listened to the Prior's ac- 
count of the person on whom he himself had 
fixed as a fit instrument for the foul and bloody 
schemes that were agitated so tranquilly in 
their strange conclave. " Yes," he said; "yes, 
stupid he is; wild, visionary, and enthusiastic, 
he seems to be; and the same animal passions, 
which once plunged him in brutal lusts and 
foul debauchery may now act as a stimulus to 
drive home the dagger in the cause of the Ca- 
tholic faith!" 

The gleaming eyes of the Prior fixed stern- 
ly upon the countenance of the poisoner while 
he spoke; and it seemed that no very Christian 
feelings were excited in the bosom of the 
monk by the bitter and sneering tone which 
the Italian employed. The sugTOstion, how- 
ever, which his words had implied, rather than 
expressed, instantly caught his attention, and 
diverted his mind toward more important mat- 
ter. "Ha!" he exclaimed; "ha! think you 
he could be prevailed upon??' 

" I h&ve often remanded, reverend father," 
Implied Armandi, who had caught the transito- 
ry look of wrath as it had passed over the 
monk's countenance, and who, bemg but little 
disposed to make an enemy of one both pow- 
erful and unscrupulous, now spoke in a milder 
tnd more deferential tone; " I have often re- 
niarked, reverend father, that there are men in 
whose souls the animal part seems to be so 
much stronger than the intellectual, that mere 
W^tite drives them on to coarse extremes in 
^erythine, however opposite and apparently 
incompatible. Thus, do we not see," lie asked, 
lowering hbi tone, as if he (raspeeted that the 



case he was about to put miriit be that of his 
auditor; " do we not toe that men, who, in. 
their youth, have given themselves up some- 
what too freely to gallantry, and to those fair 
sins which the church condemns in vain, ia 
after-years wear the bare stones with their 
bended knees, and tire all the saints in the cal*^ 
endar with penitence and prayer?" 

" Thou speakest profanely," said the Prior: 
" is it not natural and just that men, who have 
great sins to atone for, should do the deeper / 
penance when their conscience is awakened ta 
repentance? But what if it were even as thou 
wouldst sneeringly imply? How does this af- 
fect our Brother Clement?" 

"If I reason wrongly," replied Armandi,. 
"my reasoning affects hfan not; but if my 
view is right, it matters much. I doubt, good 
father, that it is always true repentance which 
brings the libertine to the altar. My convic- 
tion is, that it is but one appetite gone, and an- 
other risen up in its place;' and among such 
men, had I some good and reasonable cause, — 
some powerful motive to stir them up to ac- 
tion, — it is among such men, I say, that I 
should seek for one to undertake fearlessly, and 
execute resolutely, such a deed as that which 
has been proposed to me: and let me say too," 
he continued, a natural tendency to sneer at 
his companions getting the better of the mode- 
ration he had assumed; "and let me s&y, too, 
that I would seek for one whose reasoning pow- 
ers, in the nice balance of the brain, would 
kick the beamVhen the opposite scale were 
loaded with animal passion and vagrant imagi- 
nation. Do you understand me?" 

Tlie Prior made no reply; but, starting up 
from his seat, walked up and down the room 
with his hands clasped, his head bent, and his 
lips muttering. In the meanwhile, Madame de 
Montpensier beckoned Armandi toward her, 
and held with him a brief conversation in an 
under tone. His communication with her,, 
however, seemed to be much more free and 
unrestrained than it had been with the monk; 
for jest and laughter appeared to take the place 
of shrewd and somewhat bitter discussion ; 
and, though looks of intelligence and signifi- 
cant gestures made un fully one half of what 
passed, the lady and the poisoner seemed to un- 
derstand each other perfectly. TTieir conver- 
sation ended by Madame de Montpensier ex- 
claiming aloud, "Oh, never fear, never fear I 
To attain that object I will act the angel my- 
self, and go any lengths in that capacity." 

" Reverend father," continued the Princess, 
" this scheme is a hopeful one, easily executed, 
and involving no great risk." 

The Prior paused, and turned to listen to the 
Duchess, who knew much better how to treat 
hfan than Armandi. "What is the scheme, 
lady?" he demanded: "as yet I have heard of 
none, except vague hints regarding a brother 
of the order, mingled with sneers at religion 
and religious men, which, in better days, would 
have had their reward." 

" No, no, good father," replied the Duchess; 
"poor Armandi means no evil. Answer m% 
one or two questions: think you not that Hen- 
ry,— the excommunicated tyrant, the sac^e* 
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ffioos murderer of one of the prelates of the 
Eoly church, the friend of heretics, who is at 
this moment doinff all that he can to spread he- 
resy and destroy Sie Catholic faith in France; 
— think you not that he is without the pale of 
law, and that any means are justifiable to stop 
him in his damnable course, and save the holy 
church and the Catholic population in this 
country?" 

" Not only do I think so," replied the Prior, 
vehemently, " but I think that ho who does 
stop him in his course, will gain a crown of 
glory, and would obtain, should death befall him 
in the act, the still more glorious crown of mar- 
tyrdom." 

** That is enough, that is enough!" replied 
the Duchess; " I will explain to you the whole 
scheme when we are alone. You, Armandi, 
go and prepare everything that you spoke o^ 
— the rose-colored fire, and the dress, and the 
wings, and come to me to-night, that we may 
arrange all the rest." 

With profound and repeated bows, the perfu- 
mer was in the act of taking his departure 
from the apartment where this somewhat ini- 
quitous conference had taken place, when 
three soft taps on the door arrested his progress, 
and the next moment the same monk who had 
ushered him thither on the arrival of the Duch- 
ess, announced that a noble gentleman, without, 
craved to speak wiih Madame de M ontpensier, 
according to her own appointment. 

" Give him admittance, fajther! give him ad- 
mittance!" cried the Princess; " it is our faith- 
ful friend Wolfstrom, who brings me news of 
other feats accomplished in the same good 
cause that occupies us here." 

The order for his admission was immediate- 
ly given by the Prior; and as Armandi passed 
out, the leader of the lansquenets entered, ex- 
changing glances of recognition with the poi- 
soner, the circle of whose acquaintances Jiad 
extended itself, by one means or another, to al- 
most every one possessing any degree of rank, 
wealth, or influence in Paris. 

"Well, lady!" said the soldier of fortune, after 
a formal bow to the Prior, ** the stag is safely 
housed, and we wait but your commands to fol- 
low up the sport" 

" But have you learned any particulars of 
his mind and character?" demanded the Duch- 
ess eagerly; "have you discovered which way 
we best may lead or drive him to the point? 
Remember, our time is but short, and much 
remains to be done in those brief three days." 

" Good faith ! there seems but little to be 
learned, lady," replied the soldier. " As I pro- 
mised, I took care that he should have compan- 
ionship with none but those who would take 
up every light word, to let us see into the dark 
nooks of his heart, and report all truly that 
they learned; but, by the Lord! it seems that 
there are no dark nooks to be found out ! All 
is open and clear! he seems simple as the day, 
religious in the true Catholic faith. Sir Prior; 
bold and calm, but having little to take hold of, 
if it be not his devotion." 

" Of whom speak you?" demanded ^e Pri- 
or, while Madame de Montpensier fixed her fine 
dark eyes thoughtfully on the ground; ** is It 



of the young St. Real, of whom our noUt 
lady, here, spoke some days since?" 

Albert of Wolfstrom nodded; and the Prior 
also fell into a fit of meditation, seeming to re- 
volve, like the Duchess, the means of dealing 
with one of those characters, whose right sim- 

Slicity of nature renders them much more dif- 
cult to manage than even the wily, the world- 
ly, and the shrewd. 

" We must think of this matter. Sir Albert," 
said the priest, " we must think of this matter. 
Is he in safety at your house, do you think?" 

" Why, by my honor, that is doubtful," an- 
swered the German. " My lansquenets have 
active duty to perform; people are coming in 
and out at all hours; ana I never know when 
his Highness, tbe Lieutenant-general himself 
may not make his appearance were." 

" That will never dol" said the Duchess; 
" that will never do! we must solid him to the 
Bastile. Mayenne will neve^ venture there; 
for he knows very well that within, those walls 
he would meet many a sight which his fine 
notions of honor and justice would compel 
him to inquire into, to the mortification of his 
policy, and the destruction of his prospects. 
We must have him to the Bastile." 

" Your pardon there, madame," said the sol- 
dier, somewhat uncourteously; ** my prisoner 
goes not to the Bastile, wherever he ffoes! 
That foul burgher demagogue Bussy le Clero 
shall hold at ms good pleasure no prisoner of 
mine." 

Madame de Montpensier's dark eye flashed, 
and her cheek reddened as she listened to the 
bold tone of the mercenary leader; but all the 
tangled and complicated political intrigues in 
which his services were necessary, and perhaps 
some more private considerations also, rendered 
her unwilling to break with one whose faith 
and integrity were somewhat more than doubt- 
ful. She smothered her anger, therefore, and, 
after a few moments* thought, replied, ** I have 
it, I have it! He shall be brought here. You 
say, Sir Albert of Wolfstrom, that, Hotwith- 
standing the intimacy of his father with the 
Huguenots, he seems to hold fast by the CaUio- 
lie faith. You, reverend father, shall try your 
oratory upon him; and, if possibly, we must 
make him benefit by all that we do to lead on 
Brother Clement to the point we desire. You 
object not to this plan; do you. Sir Albert?" 

" It is more hopeful than the Bastile," re- 
plied the soldier; " and I will bring him here 
with all my heart: but yet," he continued, 
with a doubtful shake of the head: " but yet — 
though I cannot well tell why — but yet I have 
some fears that you will not find this young 
roebuck so easy to manage as you imagine. 
There is something about him, I don't know 
what, that makes me doubt the result." 

" Oh ! but we have means that you know not 
of," replied the Duchess, " which, if he be in 
fauth and truth a son of the holy church, must 
bring him over to the Union for her defense." 

" Well, well, 1 will bring him here," said the 
mercenary leaner, " and you, fair lady and re- 
verend father, must do the rest." 

"Away, then, quick I and you will find me 
here at your return," replied the Dncheto; 
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«Mttt take care that you meet not with May- 
enne by the way, for he will set him free to a 
certainty; and Uien all that we have done will 
only tend to drive him over to the other party, 
instead of graining a powerful adherent for the 
League." 

"No fear, no fear ! ** teplied Wolfstrom. 
" The distaucte is but a hundred yards; and I will 
post scouts at the end of the street before we 
set out." So saying, the leader of the lansque- 
nets took his departure, leaving Madame de 
Montpensier with the Prior of the Jacobine 
convent, with whom an eager and interesting 
conversation instantly took place, the conse- 
quences of which we may have to detail here* 
after. 



CHAPTER XI 

We must now turn once more to the young 
Marquis of St. Real; and, although the events 
which had befallen him since the death of his 
father may have been gathered by the reader 
from what has passed in the chapters imme- 
diately preceding, it may not be unnecessary to 
recapitulate here, as briefly as possible, the oc- 
currences which had placed him a prisoner in 
the midst of Paris. 

According to the promise which Henry of 
Navarre had obtained from the old Marquis of 
St Real on his death-bed, that nobleman's son, 
as soon as possible after the last rites had been 
paid to his »ther*s memory, had prepared to take 
the field in behalf of one of the great contend- 
ingparties which then struggled for mastery 
in France. He had applied for and obtained, 
both from King Henry the Third, on the one 
part, and from the Duke of Mayenne on be- 
oaif of the League, a safe-conduct to visit the 
camp and the capital, accompanied by twenty 
retainers. The rest of his forces, it was ex- 
pressly stipulated, were to remain at the dis- 
tance of fifteen leagues from the Royalist army; 
and the position of the two kin?s, as they 
advanced to lay siege to Paris, had Compelled 
him, in compliance with this stipulation, to 
deviate from his direct road to Paris, and ac- 
company, for a short way, his cousin, who was 
advancing to reinforce the troops of Lougue- 
ville and La None. Although strongly pressed 
by messengers from those two generals to 
decide at once in favor of the royal cause, and 
join the partisan force which they commanded, 
ot Real steadily refused to do so, until accord- 
ing to the determination he had expressed, and 
in consideration of which he had obtained a 
safe-conduct from Mayenne, he should have 
visited the head-quarters of the King and of 
the League. 

As soon as he had obtained such a position 
for his forces as enabled him to leave thern in 
perfect security, he set out with his small train, 
purposing to proceed first to the camp of the 
two Henrys, as the nearest at the moment, and 
then to visit Paris. He had scarcely advanced, 
however, half a day's march on his way, when 
he was suddenly surrounded by an iinmensely 
superior body of reitres and lansquenets, who 



had been sent forth fir«m Paris for the exjpreas 
purpose of obtaining possession of his person. 
How Madame de Montpensier had gained such 
accurate intelligence of all his movements, was a 
matter of surprise even to her own immediate 
confidants; but it was very well understood 
that the orders, in consequence of which this 
bold stroke was executed, emanated from her; 
and the leaders of the mercenaries, who cap- 
tured St Real, were not only furnished with 
the exact details of his line of march, but also 
with a ready answer to the indignant appeal 
which he instantly made, on his arrest, to the 
safe-conduct he possessed under the Duke of 
Mayenne's own hand. That safe-conduct, 
they replied, had been given him in order to 
facilitate a peaceful visit to Paris; while he, on 
the contrary, had not only led his troops into 
such a position as to enable him to give strong 
support to the Duke of Lonsueville, but had even 
detached a body to aid mat nobleman in the 
battle of Seulis. 

It was in vain St. Real explained to his cap- 
tors, that the troops which had left him were 
the immediate retainers of his cousin, the 
Count d'Aubin, over whom he had dp authori- 
ty, and that he himself had positively refused 
to take part with the Duke of Longueville. 
His remonstrance was without effect; and, 
although he well knew his own innocence, he 
could not but admit that the reasoning against 
him was specious. In reply to all his explana- 
tions, the Captain of the Lansquenets simply 
urged that he had no power to release him, and 
that this justification must be made to the 
Duke of Mayenne himself. To submit, there- 
fore, was a matter of necessity; and, as he 
was in every respect well treated, the young 
Marquis did submit without any very angry 
feelings, concluding that he might as well re- 
verse the order of his proceedings, and first 
visit Paris, instead of the royal Camp. 

On his arrival in the capital, he demanded to 
be carried instantly to the presence of the 
Duke of Mayenne ; but this application was 
evaded, it being boldly asserted by those who 
held him in their hands that the Duke was ab- 
sent from the city. Hitherto his attendants 
had been permitted to bear him company; and, 
as he had ridden through the crowded streets 
of the city, he had felt less as a prisoner than 
as a voluntary visitor of the ffreat metropolis; 
but when, after having been detained for some 
time at the house of Albert of Wolfstrom, he 
was told that he must accompany his captor to 
the convent of the Dominicans, whither only 
one servant could be permitted to attend him, 
he began to suspect that the bonds of his im- 
prisonment were being straitened; and he re- 
monstrated with calm but firm language, reite- 
rating his demand to be brought before the 
Duke of Mayenne, and expressing his determi- 
nation to hold the name of that nobleman up 
to the reprobation of all honorable men, if he 
suffered any of his adherents to violate the safe- 
conduct from his hand with impunity. 

Wolfstrom, however, who on more than one 
occasion had shown himself but little tender of 
his own' fair fame, could not be expected to feel 
much tolicitude *for that of another; and, al- 
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thoagfa he held the potent Duke in some degree 
^f awe, he had become hardened by the impu- 
nity which every sort of falsehood enjoyed in 
the good easy times of civil war, and doubted 
not that, in the end, he should find means of 
extricating himself from the consequences of 
the present intrigue, as he had done in regard 
to many which had preceded, namely, by the 
unlimited command of impudence, shrewdness, 
and three thousand mercenaries. 

He turned a deaf ear, therefore, to the com- 
plaints of St. Real; and the young Marquis 
was conducted to the convent of the Jacobins, 
in the midst of precautions which he did not 
fail to mark, and from which he augured little 
good in regard to the intentions of liis jailers. 

The distance from the dwelling of the mer- 
cenary leader to the convent was but short; 
and the people of Paris were well accustomed 
to see parties of soldiers pass through their 
streets: but the indescribable pleasure of star- 
ing, in this instence, as in all others, collected 
a little crowd round the center of bustle; and 
the gates of the Jacobins, as they opened to re- 
ceive St. Real, were surrounded by between 
twenty an^ thirty persons of different condi- 
tions. To those who have eaten sufficiently of 
the tree of good and evil in a great capital to 
know THAT THKT ARE NAKED, the presence of a 
ffaping mob to witness the fact of their being 
orafiTged along like culprits by a party of rude 
soldiers, would be a subject of annoyance. 
St Real felt injured, but not ashamed or afraid; 
and fixing his eye upon the most respectable 
personage of the crowd, he suddenly stopped 
where he stood, and, ere any one could prevent 
him, exclaimed, in a loud and distinct voice, 
** My friend, if the Duke of Mayenne be in 
Paris, you will serve both him and me, by tell- 
ing him that the Marquis of St Real is here 
detained, contrary to the Duke's safe-conduct 
and his honor." 

** You will tell him no such thinff, as you 
value your ears!" shouted Albert of Wolfstrom, 
fixina his eyes upon the Parisian with a mark- 
ing dance, whicn seemed to intimate that he 
would not be easily forgotten by the wrath of 
the German leader in case of disobedience. 
The Parisian drew back determined from the 
very first to practice that sort of wisdom which 
those lon^ resident in great cities, and much 
habituated to scenes of contention and intrigue, 
do not fail to acquire; namely, to meddle with 
nothing that does not personally concern them. 
There was another person present, however, 
whose diminutive stature, and the simplicity 
of garb which he had assumed, combined to 
conceal him from the notice of either St. Real, 
or the mercenary leader; no other, iadfied, than 
the young Marquis's dwarf page, Bartholo; 
who, peeping through the open spaces between 
the other personages that formed the little 
crowd, saw and heard all that passed without 
attracting notice himself. Slipping out at once 
from amonff the rest, he made his way down 
the street, holding one of his usual muttered 
consultations with himself. 

" Now, shall I tell Mayenne," he said, « that 
the ffreat baby is caught, and shut up here in i 
the Jacobinsi like a young bnprudont rat, ia a | 



' politic rat-trap; or shall I let him lie there fbr 
I his pains, until that spoiled boy, D*Aubin, hav 
'married the other fair-haired baby, and that 
matter is irrevocable?" 

He paused for a moment at the end of the 
street, revolving the question he had put to 
himself in silence. " No, no," he added, at 
length: ** no, no, there I might outwit myself! 
these Leaguers are too cunning for that If they 
can't get St Real on any other terms, they may 
marry him to this Eugenie de Menancou^' 
and spoil all my schemes at once. If Mayenne^ 
hears publicly where he is, he must set him 
free, for his honor's sake. Then will he go 
off, in the heat of his anger, to the people at 
St Cloud; D'Aubin will come over to the 
League, marry the girl, and all will be safew 
Yes, yes, to Mayenne! I will to Mayenne!" 

In consequence of this determination, he 
proceeded as quickly, but as quietly as possible, 
to the Hotel de Guise, and demanded to speak 
with the Duke of Mayenne, — a privilege wnich. 
every one In Paris claimed in regard to that 
leader, whose power was principally based upon 
his popularity. The duke, however, had by 
this time set out to watoh the progress of tM 
skirmishes which were taking place almost 
hourly in the Pre aux Clercs, and the dwwf, 
not choosing that the tidings he had to commu- 
nicate should be given in any other than a pub- 
lic manner, refused to intrust them to May- 
enne's retainers, and retired, resolving to ie« 
peat his visit early the next morning. 

In the meantime St. Real was hurried into 
the convent, the gates were shut, and, preceded 
by two or three of the Dominicans, he was led 
alonff the dark and gloomy passages of the 
building, toward the apartment in which the 
Prior and Madame de Montpensier were still in 
conference. Here, however, he was stopped at 
the door; and Albert of Wolfstrom, enterii^ 
alone, held a brief but rapid conversation wim 
the Prior. It ended in St. Real being led back 
again across the great court to a distant part of 
the monastery, where, after climbing two 
flights of steps, he was ushered into a corridor 
extremely narrow, but of considerable length. 
In the whole extent of wall, however, which 
this corridor presented, there only appeared 
three doors, beside the low arch by which ho 
entered. Two of these opened on the left, and 
were close together; the other was at the far- 
ther end of the passage. 

Albert of Wolfstrom and his soldiers paused 
at the entrance; but the monks led St. Real 
on, and, in a moment after, the Prior himself 
followed. He seemed to regard the young 
stranger with some decree of interest, and ad- 
dressed him with mildness and urbanity. " I 
am told, my son," he said, " that it is necessa- 
ry, for reasons into which I have no authority 
to inquire, to hold you as a prisoner until the 
decision of the Lieutenant-General of tlie 
kingdom is known in regard to your destina- 
on; but, at the same time, the members of 
the holy Catholic Union, whose object is solely 
to maintain the faith and liberties of the peo* 

Ele, and to oppose the progress of tyranny and 
eresy, desire that you should not be treated 
M a common prisoner of war> but rather 
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: AfluM bfty* ^Ttaj tomttnH and oonTe&ieiiod 
UDtfi your fmUf is ^dieriHrise decided. For this 
purpose, they h«?« coniigiied you to our care 
ratner than to the rude durance of the Bastile; 
and, instead of aesigning you one of the com- 
mon celb -of the brotherhood, I have directed 
that you shoold be placed, here, where you can 
hare more ^Mice and convenience. Yonder 
door, at the farther end of the corridor, belongs 
to a ceil fitted for your attendant; this first 
door on the left leads to an apartment which 
we shall assign to one of our nrethren of St 
Domhiiok, through whom you can communi- 
>eato with the convent and the world without. 
This is your own apartment-* — " 

As he spoke, he opened the second of the two 
'doers, which stood close together on the left, 
and led St Real into a spacious and well-furn- 
ished chamber. It was airy, but somewhat 
dim, as it derived its only light from u window, 
which appeared, by its great hight and Gothic 
^ape, to have once formed part of some 
-church or chapel. At the present moment, 
snch arrangements had been made — among the 
various alterations which ^e old buildings 
must have undergone — that this single window, 
wMdi reached horn, the ceiling to the floor, 
<seiTedto give light both to the room in which 
•St Real stood, and to the other immediately by 
its side, which together must have once formed 
but one large chamber. The thin partition of 
wood-work which separated the one room from 
the other, was supported, from the floor to the 
roflf, by the strong stone pillar that divided the 
ijrothic window into two parts; and thus, 
though the two chambers were completely dis- 
thiot, they both had an equal share of iignt., 

"This chamber is somewhat obscure," con- 
tinued the Prior; "but, in the iterations which 
were made in this building, some twenty years 
ago, we could not arrange things better. What 
are now sleeping rooms were then part of the 
eld chapel, and Siishigh window looked out to 
the Prior's dwelling." So saying, he advanced 
And opened the casement, a peat part of which, 
swinging back on its creaking and clattering 
hinges, gave admittance to the free air of sum- 
mer from without, and showed to St Real the 
heavy walls of another body of Uie building 
rising up before the window, at the distance of 
I scarcely five feet. Running along upon the 
«me level as the chamber in which he stood, 
I inight be seen one of those Gothic passages of 
fretted stone- work, which, in churches, are 
<^led monks' galleries; while, at the, distance 
of about twenty feet below, appeared between 
the two buildings the narrow paved alley which 
onited the inner to the outer court of the Do- 
Dttinican convent 

I The Prior proceeded with some more ex- 

I cuses for the dimness of the chamber; but as 

«oon as he had concluded, St Real, who had 

listened calmly, replied. " I complain not of 

the apartment, father, I have slept in worse; but 

1 complain of imprisonment, when my safety 

and freedom were guaranteed to me by the 

*^ke of-Mayenne mmself. However, let me 

warn you, that I am aware, from some ciroum- 

I stances which occurred at the gate of the 

1 convent, that his Highness of Mayenno is pur- 



posely held in Ignorance of my iraprlaoniiisint I 

acquit him, therefore, of all dishonorable con- 
duct: but how yon, and others, will answer to 
him for bringing his honor and good faith in 
question, you must yourself consider." 

" For my actions," replied the Prior, some- 
what sternly, " I am prepared, my son, not 
only to answer to him, but to God. .Those of 
others I have nought to do with. It suflices 
for me, that I have authority from those who 
have a right to give it, to detain you here un- 
til I am assured that the Lieutenant-General 
thinks it fit that you should be set at liberty. 
You are ungrateful, my son, for kindness felt 
and shown: you might have undergone harsh- 
er treatment, had you been consigned to the 
Bastile." 

" Father, I am not ungrateful," replied St 
Real, whose simple good sense was no unequal 
match for even monkish shrewdness: ** but 
when an act of injustice is conunitted, it is 
somewhat hard to require that the sufferer 
should be well pleased that that act of injustice 
is not greater than it is. To confine me here 
is wrong — to confine me in the Bastile were 
worse; but, surely, I cannot be ex|iected to 
feel grateful to the thief who cuts my purse, 
simply because he does not cut my throat 
also!" 

" Your language Is hard," replied the Prior, 
« and your similes are indecent toward a min^ 
ister of the religion you profess to hold; I 
shall, therefore, waste no more words upon 
you, young sir! your conduct, however* makes 
no change in my purposes. The treatment 
you receive shall be as gentle and as good as 
if yon were grateful for kindness, and courte- 
ous toward mose whom you should respect. 
You will one time know me better; and you 
may be sure, even now, that I have no pur- 
poses to serve by your detention; as you will 
find by our intercourse, be it long, be it short» 
that I shall strive for nothing but, if possible, 
to lead you in that course in which your hon- 
or, your }uq>piness, and your best interests, 
here and hereafter, are alone to be found." 

St Real made no reply; and the Dominican, 
bowing his head with an air of conscious dig- 
nity, withdrew from the apartment, tind, pro- 
ceeding through the doorway by which he had 
entered, left the young Marquis and iiis attend- 
ant alone. The sound of turning keys and 
drawing bolts succeeded, and St Real for the 
first time found himself a prisoner indeed. 
Now, the soul, secure in its existence, may 
smile at the drawn dagger, and defy its point; 
yet there are many things which may happen 
to the body, that defy the soul to preserve her 
equanimity, although they be much less evils, 
in comparison, than that irretrievable separa- 
tion of matter and spirit, which We are accus- 
tomed to look upon with more indifierence. 
For a moment or two, St Real lost his cahn- 
ness, and, striding up and down the room with 
his arms folded on his breast, gave way to that 
bitterness of spirit, which every noble heart 
must feel on the loss of the great, the incom- 
parable, the inestimable blessing of liberty 
His more philosophical attendant, who had been 
selected in haste from among the rest of hit 
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followers^ without any great attention to hii 
mental qualities, consoled himself, under the 
privation which so painfully affected his 
master, by examining every hole and comer 
in the apartments to which they were consign- 
ed ; and comforted himself not a little, under 
all their woes and disasters, by the sight of 
soft and downy beds, rich arras, and velvet 
hangings. Before his perquisitions were well 
complete, however, anci just as his master was 
reasoning himself into calmer endurance of 
an event he could not avoid, the door once 
more opened, and admitted a brother of the 
order, on whose appearance and demeanor we 
must pause for a moment. 

He was younger than any of the friars that 
8t. Real had yet seen, — pale in countenance, 
heavy in expression, with a certain degree of 
sadness, if not wildness, in his eye, and that 
close shutting of the teeth and compression of 
the lips, which, in general, argues a determined 
disposition. A little above the middle hiffht, he 
was powerful in limb and muscle; but Sie ap- 
pearance of strength and activity, which his 
form would otherwise have displayed, was con- 
tradicted by a certain slouching stoop, which 
deprived his demeanor of all grace; while the 
habit of gazing, as it were, furtively from un- 
der the bent brows which almost concealed his 
eyes, gave his dull countenance a sinister ex- 
pression, not at all prepossessing. 

''Benedicite!** said the friar, as he advanced 
toward St. Real; « benedicite !" 

St. Real made some ordinary answer in La- 
tin; but the dull unreplying countenance of 
the monk showed that his stock of Latinity did 
not extend even to the common phrases in use 
among persons of his profession; and the 
young Marquis proceeded in French: "You 
are, 1 presume, the brother appointed to keep 
watch over us in our confinement?" 

" The Prior has given me, for a penance," 
replied the monk, ** the task of lying in a down 
bed, and waiting your will in communicating 
with the parlor and the refectory, until to- 
morrow morning. I am commanded to ask 
you if you will have supper: it grows late." 

" I am here, father," replied St. Real, with a 
smile, " as a bird in a cage; and you must feed 
me at what hours you please; it matters but 
little to. me." 

The monk gazed on him, for a moment, in 
sullen silence, as if he hardly attended to his 
reply, or hardly understood its meaning; and 
then, as his slow comprehension did its work, 
he turned away with a few muttered, half-in- 
telligible words, and left the apartment, going 
apparently to command the meal of which he 
had spoken. It was soon after brought in; 
and, during its course, the Dominican sat by, 
turning over the leaves of his breviary in si- 
lence, from time to time reading a few senten- 
ces, and filling up the intervals in gazing va- 
cantly upon the pages, seemingly occupied in 
dull and gloomy dreams. 

The meal did not occupy much time; and 
after it was concluded, St. Real, anxious to hear 
something more precise concerning the state of 
the capital, and to obtain some information in 
xegard to bis own situation, endeavored to 



enter into convenation with the monk; ' 
but the course of all their thoughts lay in saeh 
different lines, that he soon perceived the at- 
tempt would be in ,vain. The Dominican ml 
and listened, and replied either by monosylla- 
bles, or bv long fanatical tirades, in general to- 
tally irrelevant to the topic which called them 
forth; and, as twilight began to grow upon thd 
world, the young Marquis abandoned the en- 
deavor, and intimated, by his silence, a desire 
to be left alone. It was long before the other 
gratified his inclination in this respect, howev- 
er, but sat mute and absent, still turning over 
the leaves of his breviary, and gazing, from 
time to time, upon the face of his companion. 
Nor was it until St. Real expressed his desire to 
have a lamp, and to be left to his own thoughts^ 
that the monk deemed it advisable to retire. 

Fatigued in body and mind, by the events 
of the day, St. Real soon cast himself down to 
rest; and sleep was not long in visiting his eye- 
lids. His slumber was profound also; and he 
awoke not until various sounds in the inunedi- 
ate vicinity of his chamber disturbed ills re- 
pose somewhat rudely. 

The nature of the first noises that roused 
him he could not very well distinguish, for 
slumber, though in flight, still held, in soma 
degree, possession of his senses. They seemed, 
however, as far as he could remember after- 
ward, to have proceeded from some siuart 
blows of a hammer upon a wooden scaffolding; 
but, before he was well awake, those sounds 
had ceased, and a bozzing hum, like that of a 
turner's wheel, or a quickly moved saw, had 
succeeded. St. Real listened attentively; and» 
having convinced himself that the noises, by 
whatever they were occasioned, were not pro- 
duced by anything in his own chamber, but 
rather seemed to proceed from some part of the 
building opposite to his window, he addresse 
himself to sleep again, and not without suc- 
cess. 

But his repose was not so full and tranquil 
as before. His former slumbers had been pro- 
found, forming one of those dreamless, feeling- 
less, lapses of existence, which seem given us 
to show how the soul, even while dwelling in 
the body, can pause with all her powers sus- 
pended, unconscious of her own being, until 
called again into activity by some extmneous 
cause. The Sleep which succeeded, however; 
was very different; dreams came thick and 
fast; some of them were confused, and wild^ 
and indistinct, but some were of that class of 
visions in which all the objects are as clear 
and definite as during our waking moments, 
— ^in which our thoughts are as active, our 
mind is as much at work, our passions are 
as vehemently excited, as in the strife and 
turmoil of living aspiration and endeavor; 
dreams which seem given to show us how in- 
tensely the soul can act, and feel, and live, 
while the corporeal faculties, which are her 
earthly servants, are as dead and useless as if 
the grave's corruption had resolved them into 
nothing. 

At one moment, it seemed that he was in 
the battle-field, amid the shout, and the cry 
and the clang of arms, and the rush of charg- 
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ii!|p<Bqaadroiis; and then he was in the flight 
ti Hm defeated army, and he knew all the bit- 
ter indii^tion of reverse, and all the burning 
tfaifst to retrieve the day, and he felt all the 
vain effort to rally the flying, and the hopeless 
and daring effort to repel the victor; and then 
again, when all was lost, and not the fiednt sha- 
dow of a despairing hope remained, he was 
hurrying his rapid course across some dark and 
midnight moor; and, while he spurred on his 
own weary horse, he held in his nand the bri- 
dle-rein of another, who bore one for whom 
he felt a thousand fears which he knew not for 
himself; and ever and anon, as he turned to 
loflk, the soft sweet eyes of Eugenie de Men- 
aneourt would gaze upon him with implor- 
ing eameatness. Then, suddenly, the figure 
dnnged, the rein dropped from his hand, and, 
anned all in steel, with lance couched and visor 
Qp, as if galloping to attack him, appeared his 
eouain, Philip of Aubin; and with a feeling of 
hcMTor and a sudden start, St. Real awoke. 

The sounds that he now heard — ^for as yet 
the night had by no means assumed her attri- 
bute of quietness — ^were certainly not calcula- 
ted to produce the painful sensations that he 
had just undergone. There was music on the 
tir — soft and delicate music, — not gay and yet 
not sad, but with a certain wild solemnity of 
tone, that well accorded with the hour, and 
seemed calculated to raise the thoughts to high 
and unearthly aspirations. At first, the music 
was solely instrumental; but, in a moment or 
two afterward, two sweet voices were heard 
singinr, with a peculiarly thrilling softness of 
tone, that seemed to have something supernatu- 
ral in its clear melody. St. Real listened; and, 
though the sounds must have proceeded from 
some distance, yet the words were pronounced 
so distinctly, timt he lost not a syllable of the 
song they poured upon the night. 

SONG. 

First Voicb. Blessed! blessed! art thou 
Among the sons of men! 
For angels are wreathing for thy brow 
Flowers that lade not again! 

BacOND Voice. A crown, a crown of glorj for the brave! 

FiaST Voice. Blessed! blessed! are those 

That sleep the sleep of the good! 
Blessed is he whose bosom glows 
To shed the tyrant's blood! 

Sbcoiid Voice. Glorj to him whom the Chnrch shall 
save! 

FiMT Voice. Among the saints in Paradise, 
In glory he shall dwell! 
And angels shall greet him to the 
skies, 
When to earth he bids fhrewell! 
JSaooilD Voice. Joy, joy, joy to the champion of the 
Lord! 

FnST Voice. His arm is now endued with might. 
The foes of the faith to destroy! 
To sweep the tyrant from God's sight. 
To crush the worm in his joy! 
Stcom Voice. Death, death, death to the tyrant ab- 
horred! 

Both Voices. Blessed! blessed! blessed art thon 
Among the sons of men! 
For angels are wreathing fat thy 
brow 
Flow«r« that &de not again! 

VOL. I— 4 



It was no longer doubtful whence these 
sounds proceeded; for, in consequence of the 
closeness of a hot August night, St. Real had 
left his window open; and he now distinctly 
perceived that the music issued from a spot in 
the monk's gallery very nearly opposite. 
Springing out of bed as soon as the sounds had 
ceased, he advanced to the window, and looked 
out; but he could perceive nothing. The 
night was somewhat obscure, the moon by this 
time was down, and it was with difiiculty that 
he distinguished the fretted stone-work gf the 
gallery from the rest of the dark mass that 
rose before him. He paused for a moment to 
consider what all this could mean. Though a 
sincere Catholic, and habituated to make a 
marked distinction between the doctrines of the 
religion he professed, and Uie absurdities, su- 
perstitions, and corruptions with which knaves 
and fools bad endeavored to disguise it, still the 
Reformation had disclosed too much, and the 
young noble was of too inquiring a disposition 
for him to be unaware of the multitude of 
tricks, intrigues, and deceptions, which some 
of the more bigoted members of the Roman 
church thought themselves justified in practic- 
ing for the attainment of an end desired. The 
sounds he had just heard, therefore, he attribu- 
ted at once to their right cause, looking upon 
them as part of some piece of monkish juggle- 
ry. Almost as rapidly joining this conclusion 
in his mind to his own arrest without the 
knowledge of Mayenne, to his detention in 
the Dominican convent, to his separation from 
the rest of the community, and to the peculiar 
position of the apartments assigned to him, he 
was led to believe — though wrongly — that he 
himself was the object of the somewhat ab- 
surd stratagem which he had just witnessed. 

" These monks must surely deem me a very 
great fool indeed!" he thought, as he stood 
and gazed out upon the building opposite, 
longing to give the persons who had beeii 
singing an intimation of his consciousness of 
their arts, and of the contempt in which he 
held them. But, while considering whether it 
would not be more dignified to let the matter 
pass over in silence, a new trick was played off. 
A sudden light burst through the apertures of 
the stone-work, and was poured, as it were, 
in a full stream upon the window at which he 
stood, but not on the part contained in his 
own chamber, being directed entirely upon that 
portion of the casement which was beyond the 
partition, and which gave light to the chamber 
assigned to the young monk who had been 
given him as an attendant. The first ray of 
light that St. Real perceived was of the ordi- 
nary hue, though of a dazzling brightness; 
but the next moment it assumed a bright rose- 
color, and proceeded to pour on, changing to 
a thousand varied and beautiful tints, which 
the young noble thought certainly very ad- 
mirable, but not at all supernatural. The next 
moment, however, he heard through the par- 
tition the murmuring of voices in the neigh- 
boring chamber; and, thinking that the jug- 
glery had been carried quite far enough, he 
determined, if nossible, to put and end to it 
Throwing his cloak round him, therefore ha 
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eh&A tlM door, intpndiof to onter the 
or of the young Domiilicaii, and teli 
him in plain lanruage, that he wai not to be 
deceiyea; but, when he attempted to draw the 
lock, he found that the key had been turned 
upon him from without; and, with a cnrlinff 
lip, he cast himself aijrain upon his bed, ana 
soon forgot, in tranquilslumbDr, eyents which 
had excited in his mind no other feeling than 
contempt 
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It was late in the morning when St. Real 
woke; and so profound had been his slumbers 
during the latter hours of their course, that 
the door of his chamber had been opened 
without his knowing it; and, on looking round, 
he found the young Dominican sitting at the 
farther end of the room, employed, as usual, 
in turning over busily the leaves of his bre- 
viary. In his eye there was more wild and 
gloomy fire than St. Real had marked on the 
preceding evening; and the young noble, 
who could not help connecting the monk with 
the trick that had been played off upon him 
during the night, resolved- to speak upon the 
subject at once, in the hope of discovering 
what was the real object of the friars. 

"Good morrow, father!" he said, as their 
eyes first met: " I trust you have slept more 
soundly than I have." 

"Why should yod sleep unsoundly?" de- 
manded the Dominican in return. " You have 
no mighty thoughts! you have no heavenly 
calling! you have no glorious revelations to 
keep you \^aking! Why should you sleep un- 
soundly?" 

"Simply because foolish people took the 
trouble to disturb me," replied St. Real. 
"Heard you not the singing, and saw you 
not the light?" 

"Foolish people!" cried the friar, with his 
gra}' eyes gleaming: " call you the angels of 
Heaven foolish people? Yes, profane man, I 
saw the light, and I heard the singing; and 
that you heard and saw it too, shows me that 
it was no dream, but a blessed reality! But 
you saw not what I saw! you heard not what 
I heard! You saw not the winged angel of 
the Lord that entered my cell, bearing the 
sword of the vengeance of God! you heard 
not the message of Heaven to poor Jacques 
Clement, bidding him go forth in the power oi 
faith, and smite the Holofernes at St Cloud, — 
the oppressor of the people of the Lord, the 
enemy and contemner of the will of the 
Highest!" 

"No, indeed!" answered St. Real, ' 
neither heard nor saw any of these things; 
but I now perceive, father, that the vision was 
addressed to you, not to me, as at first I be- 
lieved it to be. But tell me, good father, you 
«urely are not simple enough to take all this 
that you have seen for " 

Ere St. Real could conclude his sentence, 
the door, which the Dominican had loft ajar, 



was thrown wide open, and the Prior of tht 
convent entered the room, and approached the 
bed where the young geutleman had remained 
resting on his arm while he maint^ned this 
brief conversation with Father Clement. ^Good 
morrow, my son!" said the Prior. "What! 
still a-bed! Brother Clement, thou may*8t with- 
draw." 

The friar immediately obeyed; and the 
superior went on: "I bring you tidings, mj 
son, which you will be glad to hear. The 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom has been 
informed of your arrest; and, notwithstandinr 
some circumstances of 'a suspicioas kind 
which justified that measure, trusts so much 
to your good faith and honor, that he hag 
ordered your liberation, and recognizes the 
validity of your safe-conduct. Some of his 
officers wait below ; your own attendants are 
now collected in the coart; and all is prepared 
in order that you may immediately visit him. 
In the meantime, however, while you rise and 
dress yourself, I would fain speak a few wordi 
of warning and advice," 

"Willingly will I attend, reverend father," 
replied St. Real, who was disposed to show 
every sort of respect to the teachers of his re- 
ligion, although he could not but believe that 
there was a good deal of double-dealing, even 
in the very speech by which the Prior an- 
nounced the tidings of his liberation. "Hap- 
py am I to hear that the Duke of IVf ayenne, 
however he may have learned my detention, 
is more awake to a sense of his own honor, 
than that detention itself seemed to imply. 
But let mo hear: what is it you would say, 
good father ?" 

" As a vowed teacher of the true faith, and 
a preacher of the holy Gospel," replied the 
Dominican, " I would warn you, my son, 
against any hesitation in those particulars 
where your eternal salvation is concerned. In 
matters of faith, as in matters of virtue, there 
can be but one right and wrong: there is no 
middle course in religion; and, if you are a 
true Catholic, holding the doctrines of the 
apostolic church, and reverencing that authori- 
ty which the Saviour of mankind transferred 
to blessed St. Peter and his successors, yoa 
must hold the enemies of that church, who 
oppose lis doctrines, and strive for its over* 
throw, as blasphemous and sacrilegious here- 
tics, whose existence is an ulcer in the state, 
whose very neighborhood is dangerous, and 
whose companionship is a pest. You must 
hold those who, pretending to be apostolic 
Catholics, support, maintain, and consort with 
the enamies of that religion, as even worse 
than those enemies themselves, inasmuch as 
they add hypocrisy and falsehood to heresy 
and sacrilege; and when you perceive that 
every vice wbich can degrade human nature, 
characterizes those who are thus apostates to 
the church, and protectors of heresy, you will 
see the natural consequences which fall upon 
such as disobey the injunctions of the church 
they acknowledge, and the pu nishmeut that will 
attend all those who uphold a foul and evil 
cause, — disgrace, dishonor, loss of their own 
esteem, crimes that they once regarded with 
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iiorror; in this life infamy, misfortune, and 
reverse; speedy deatli; and then eternal con- 
demnation.'* 

In the same strain the Prior proceeded for 
some time, eniarpring, and not without elo- 
quence, upon air the common topics with 
which the preachers of the League were ac- 
customed to stir up the fanatical spirit of their 
auditors. He touched also upon St. Real's 
own situation, his power of choosing, at that 
moment, between good and bad : he spoke of 
the unquestionable honor and high repute of 
many of the leaders of his faction ; he painted 
in the most dark and terrible colors the Tices 
and the crimes that stained the court of. Henry 
the Third; and he artfully glossed over, or 
passed in silence, all that could be detrimental 
to his own party in the opinion of an honora- 
ble and an upright gentleman. He said noth- 
iDg of the ambition, the rapacity, the debauch- 
ery, the prostitution of feeling, honor, virtue, 
patriotism, to the basest party purposes and 
the most sordid self-interests, which disgraced 
the faction of the League. 

While he proceeded, St. Real went on with 
the occupations of his toilet, and, somewhat to 
the annoyance of the Dominican, heard his 
oration in favor of the League with a degree 
of calmness that set all his do wers of penetration 
at defiance. He expressed neither assent nor 
dissent; neither wonder at all the charges 
which the Prior brought against the king and 
his minions, nor admiration of the characters 
which he attributed to the leaders of the 
League. He listened, biit he did not even take 
^vantage of any pause to answer ; and, when 
the Prior had completely concluded, he merely 
said, " Well, father, I shall soon see all these 
things with my own eyes, and shall then de- 
termine." 

Somewhat piqued to find that all his oratory 
had produced so small an efibct, the Prior rose, 
and, with an air of stern dignity, moved to- 
ward the door. As he approacned it, he turned, 
drew up his tall figure to its full bight, and 
lifting his right hand, with the two first fingers 
raised, he said, in an impressive tone, while he 
fixed his keen eyes upon the figure of the 
young Marquis, ** Remember, my son, what 
Christ, your Saviour, himself has said: *He 
that is not for me is against me;' " and, with- 
out waiting for a reply, he turned and quitted 
the room. 

Unmoved by what he considered, rightly, a 
piece of stage eflfect, St. Real soon followed, 
and found the door of the corridor left open; 
while the servant, who had been suffered to 
accompany him to the convent, was seen in 
the little auteroom beyond, speaking with some 
persons in rich military dresses, with whose 
faces St. Real was unacquainted. The mo- 
ment he approached, however, one stepped 
forth from the relt, and addressed him by his 
name. 

" I am commanded, Monsieur de St. Real, 
to ^reet you on the part of his Highness the 
Duke of Mayenne, Lientenant-General of the 
kingdom, and to inform yon that the arrest 
under which you have sufiered, took place 
without either his knowledge or consent, by a 



mistake on the part of a body of reitres, who 
seem to liave confounded you in some way 
with the troops attached to Monsieur de 
Longueville. 1 am further directed to conduct 
you to the presence of his Highness, who will 
explain to you more at l^rge how these events 
have occurred. Your own attendants and 
horses are already prepared below: and, if it 
suits ]four convenience, we will instantly set 
out." 

" At once, if it so please you, sir," replied 
St. Real: <* I am so little used to imprisonment, 
that every minute of it is tedious to me." 

Proceeding, therefore, to the door of the 
antechamber, at which stood one of the Domi- 
nican friars, St Real and his companions were 
led down to the court, and there mounted their 
horses. As he was turning his rein toward the 
gate, however, his eye fell upon the form of 
ue Prior, standing at an oriel window above; 
and, raising his hat, he bowed with all becom- 
ing reverence. The Prior spread his hands, 
aim gave his blessing in return, adding, ** May 
God hless thee, my son, and give thee light to 
see thy way aright!" 

On the present occasion, there appeared to 
be iiot only dignity, but even sincerity, in his 
tone. Nor, indeed, did St Real doubt the 
purity of his intentions tliroughout; but, in the 
wars and factions that had preceded the time 
of which we now speak, the young noble had, 
as we have said, acted the part of a looker-on; 
and thus he had learned many a lesson in the 
art of appreciating the character of such men 
as Prior Edme Bourgoine, — ^men who, devotedly 
sincere themselves in their attachment to the 
party they espouse, and convinced by passion's 
eloquent voice of the justice of their cause, 
think every means justifiable to attain its ob- 
jects, or to bring over converts to its tenets. 
St Real felt sure that the Prior entertained not 
a doubt of the rectitude of iiis own motives 
and the propriety of everything he did in be- 
half of the League: but he felt equally sure, 
that the Dominican wodld think right and just 
a thousand means and stratagems, to obtain 
his purposes, which he, St. Real, would look 
upon as base, dishonorable, and even impious. 
Whatever end, therefore, had been sought by 
confining him in the Jabobin convent, the ef- 
fect had been anything rather than increased 
affection for the League; and as he rode away 
from its gates toward the Hotel de Guise, his 
only reflection was, "Well, if such be the 
means by which the League is supported, and 
such the stratagems by which its adherents are 
gained, I, at least, will not be one of the crowd 
of fools whereof its followers must be com- 
posed." 

At the Hotel de Guise a different scene 
awaited him, and different means of attraction 
were played off in order to win him to the fac- 
tion. All that had passed at the Jacobins had 
apparently been minutely reported to Madame 
de Montpensicr; and, with a profound know- 
ledge of human nature, and a perfect command 
of art, she at once read the principal points of 
St. Real's character, and adapted her own be- 
havior to suit it The mistakes which sh& 
committed, as we shall presently see, were not^ 
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from misnipTelMiifiiiif the treitB of his disposi- 
tion, but from not peiceivinff their depth. 

On alighting from their norses, the young 
officers who bail conducted St. Real from the 
Dominican conrent, led iiim at once toward the 
audience-chamber of the Duk^ of Mayenne. 
At the door, however, they were informed by 
an attendant that the Dulie was busy on mat- 
ters of some deep importance, bat that he would 
be at leisure in a few minutes. Another atten- 
dant then stepped forth to usher him to some 
waiting-*room; and, ere he was aware of it, St 
Real was in the presence of two beautiful wo- 
men, — ^the Duchess of Guise, and the Duchess 
of M ontpensier, — who appeared busy with the 
ordinary morning occupations of ladies of that 
day, and seemed surprised at the intrusion; 
though it need scarcely be said, that the whole 
maneuver had been conducted upon their own 
positive orders. The attendant, who led the 
young cavalier thither, seemed also surprised 
to find that chamber engaged; and, begging St. 
Real to follow him a^n,was retiring, with 
many profound reverences and apologies to the 
two ladies, when Madame de Montpenmer de- 
manded the gentleman's name; and, glancing 
her eye over his person, with a smUe not at all 
unnatural, added, before the man could answer, 
that, as all the other chambers were occupied, 
the stranger might, if he so pleased, remain 
there until her brother was disengagCMd, as he 
did not seem so ferocious a person as to maine 
war upon a bevy of women, though Henry of 
Valois had shown that evisn the sacred robe of 
the church was sometimes no protection. 

St. Real's name was then given by the atten- 
dant; who, without further question, retired, 
leaving the young cavalier to play his part with 
the two artful women in whose society he was 
placed, as best he might. The Marquis, how- 
ever, did not play tiuit part ill. Graceful by 
nature and by education, his manners were em- 
barrassed by no kind of bashfulness; for al- 
though his acquaintance with society was but 
limited, yet, there were two feelings in his 
bosom which gave him ever perfect self-posses- 
sion without presumption. The first of these 
feelings was a slight touch of the pride of birth, 
which taught him, when in company with the 
high or the proud, never to forget that he was 
himself sprung from the noblest of the land; 
the second, was the consciousness of perfect 
rectitude in every thought, feeling, and purpose. 
Beside all this, the St. Reals had been, as I 
have said, from age to age, a chivalrous race; 
and their representative had strong in his own 
bosom that species of chivalrous gallantry, which 
made him look upon woman's weakness as a 
constant, undeniable claim to deference, to 
courtesy, and to those small attentions, which 
give greater pleasure very often than even 
greater services. 

Madame de Montpensier was surprised and 
pleased; and the Duchess de Guise, perhe^s in- 
wardly determined to add St. Real to her train 
of admirers. At all events, both bent their ef- 
forts, in the first place, to gain him for the 
League; and the sisterofUie haughty house of 
Lorraine pursued her plan with the calm and 
steady piurpose of a great diplomatist. In her 



communion with ^ youiig Marquis, she scru- 
pulously avoided aught of coquetry — she suf- 
fered not a touch even of levity to be apparent 
in her manner — she put a guard upon her 
tongue and upon her eyes, and suffered not 
even an idle jest to pass those Ups with whic!^ 
such things were so familiar. At first, aJQTect- 
ing even a degree of distant coldness, she suffered 
the softer and more blandishing manners of the 
Duchesa of Guise to smooth away all the difficul- 
ties of an accidental introduction; and then, 
as the conversation proceeded, she affected ta^ 
become more interested, spoke wisely and cau- 
tiously, and assumed the tone of virtue and 
deep feeling, which she knew would harmoj 
nize with his principles; though, if all tales m 
true, that tone was the mof t difficult for her to 
affect. J 

She soon contrived to discover a fact of 
which ^e seemed to be ignorant until St. Keal 
told her; namely, that he was the cousin o^ 
the Count d'Aubin; and then, acting upoq 
one of those vague intuitions, which womeij 
are occasionally gifted with in regard to mat- 
ters of the heart, she turned the conversation 
suddenly and abruptly to Mademoiselle de Me^ 
nancourt, and the subject of her detention ijj 
Paris. St. Real was taken by surprise; then 
had been some warring in his bosom too, o^ 
late, in regard to the fair girl, who had beeij 
the companion of his early youth: it was tlu 
only point on which his thoughts were not aj 
free and light as the sunshine on the watersj 
and, at the name of Eugenie de Menancoait 
so suddenly pronounced, the blood mounte^ 
for a moment into his cheek, and glowed upo^ 
his brow, y i 

Madame de Montpensier saw, without seemj 
Ing to see: and instantly understood the whole 
but she fancied even more than she understood 
Even though the purity of St Real's natui^ 
forced itself upon her conviction, the evil aw 
subiilty of her own character afi[ected thj 
impression which his left upon her mind, am 
changed it from its natural appearance, t 
was like a beautiful face seen in a bad mirror- 
the traits the some, and yet the aspect change^ 
She fancied that she saw in the feelings of S< 
Real toward Eugenie de Menancourt the secr^ 
of his hesitation between the League and thi 
Royalists: not, indeed, that she believed thi 
he wished to bargain for his services, as si 
many had done, or that he designed to attemij 
to deprive his cousin of the hand of her n 
loved; but she imagined that secret, and pel 
haps unconscious, hopes of some fortuitod 
circumstance, proving favorable to his wishei 
might be the cause of a lingering tendency to 
word the party who could bestow the hand oj 
Eugenie de Menancourt, when his politid 
feelings led him to support the royal caua 
Upon these suppositions she shaped her plant 
and proceeded to speak* of the young heirei 
with all the tenderness and consideration of 
sister. She commiserated her situation, sH 
said, — ^promised by her father, to a man tW 
she could not love, and then left an orphan 1 
the midst of such troublous times. It wi 
happy, indeed, she added, that the young bd 
had fallen into the hands of one in eveij 
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■Mpaet 80 noble aadeoiisiflleniite ai the Dnkeof 
Mayenne; for Monsieur d*Aubin musty by this 
ime hare learned » that the Lieutenant-Gene- 
il, endeavoring to exercise his power for the 
lappinefls of all, would not snfier any restraint 
be put upon the inollnation of Maidenioiselle 
le Menancourt, but would bestow her hand 
ipon any one that she could leally love, provi- 
led his rank and station presented no invinci- 
)Ie obstacles. 

St Real was, for a moment, silent; but he at 
Bngth replied, that he coud not conceive upon 
rhat ground Mademoiselle de Menanoourt's 
ijresent objections to a union with the Count 
l*Aubin could be founded. During her father's 
ifetime, he said, she had not, apparently, op- 
Kwed the alliance; and, as far as he had heard, 
)*Aubin had given her no new cause of offense. 

The subject was one on which St. Real 
band it difficult to speak, not from any feel- 
bgahe might experience toward Eugenie de 
ilenancourt, — for by a strong sense of honor, 
ind a great oonmiand over his own mind, he 
sruslied all sensations of the kind as soon as he 
band them rising in his breast,— -but his diffi- 
^Ity proceeded from a consciousness that 
}'ADbin was to blame, and from a wish to say 
ts much as possible in fitvor of his cousin 
^thout deviating from that rigid adherence to 
lath, which was the constant principle of his 
leart. What he said was true, indeed. Euge- 
lie de Menancourt had evinced no strenuous 
>pposition to the proposed alliance, so long as 
ler father had lived; and yet it was during his 
ifetime that St Real had principally remarked 
•hose errors in the conduct of his cousin which 
je thought most calculated to give offense to 
inat cousin's future bride. He did, therefore, 
jonder what new motive had given such sud- 
wn and strong determination to one whom he 
«d always remarked as gentle aufl complying: 
N, although he doubted not he should find 
Piigenie in the right, he did lonff to hear from 
per own lips the reasons upon which her con- 
luct was founded. 

Madame de Montpensier remarked the re- 
Jtraint under which he spoke, but attributed it 
to wrong motives, and shaped her answer ac- 
Jordmgly. « Perhaps," she said, with a signi- 
■leant smile, "Mademoiselle de Menancourt 
may have prceived that there are other people 
J»ore worthy of her heart; and, as soon as she 
wds that her duty to her father no longer re- 
l««res obedience, she may yield to her own 
mclmatlons, especially where she finds they 
^supported by reason." 

"I do not think that, Madame," replied St. 
^- ** I do not think Eugenie de Menancourt 
■ one to love easily; though, where she did 
'OTe, she would love deeply." 

There was a degree of simplicity and uncon- 
^•Ottsness in this reply, that somewhat puzzled 
wadame de Montpensier, and put her calcula- 
^tjns at fault. She did not choose to let the 
|"^ject drop, however; and she replied, " You 
ST?* D ^^°^ ^* young lady well. Monsieur 

ot Real: have you been long acquainted?" 
hJ*i? ^^^ ^®r as if she were my own sister," 
*^"ed St Real " W© h»ve been acquainted 



siAee our infancy; tad^ indeed) we aredislaQl^ 
\y rehited to each other." 

" Not within the forbidden degrees, I hopet'* 
said the Duchess de Guise, with a smile. 

" She will scare the bird from the trap with 
her broad jests!" thought the more cautious 
Catharine of Montpensier, an she saw the color 
come up aeain into St. Real's cheek; but he 
replied, with his usual straightforward simplir. 
city, " I really do not know, Madame: I never 
considered the matter; but the relationship is^ 
I trust) sufficiently near to justify me in ask- 
ing his Highness of Mayenne to grant me an 
interview with Mademoiselle de Menancourt^ 
as I wish to see whether I cannot remove any 
false impression she may have formed of my 
cousin, and induce her to fulfill an engagement 
on which his happiness depends." 

Madame de Montpensier gave a sharp eager 
glance toward the Duchess de Guise, to pre- 
vent her from pressing St Real too hard; and 
she herself replied, "My brother will doubtless 
grant you the interview, Monsieur de St. Real; 
but I am afraid you will be unsuccessful. One 
thing, however, you may be sure of, that May- 
enne himself will in no degree press Mademoi- 
selle de Menancourt to such a union, for he is 
fulfy convinced that her objections are bat too 
well founded; and although, perhaps, the party 
that we espouse might be benefited by holding 
out to your cousin the prospect of our support 
in this matter, yet it can be in no degree grant- 
ed, unless some great chanee takes place in th* 
feelings of Mademoiselle de Menancourt her- 
self." 

As St Real was about to reply, an attendant 
again appeared, and anuounceid diat Mayenne 
was for a few moments, free from those weigh- 
ty affairs with which the situation of his party 
overwhelmed him. The young Marquis rose 
to obey the summons: but Madame de Mont- 
pensier was not at all inclined to abandon her 
unconcluded schemes to the chances of a pri- 
vate interview between her more candid bro- 
ther and the object of her wiles. That which 
had at first been the mere desire of gaining a 
powerful acquisition to her party, and of de- 
driving the Royalists of a strong support, had 
now become, under the opposition and difficul- 
ties she had met with, the eager struggle of 
compromised vanity. Her reputation for skill 
and policy were even dearer to her, at that 
moment, than her reputation for beauty and 
wit had ever been: and, at the mere apprehen- 
sion of missing her stroke in a matter where 
she had risked so much, and employed such 
means, she called up before the eyes of imagi- 
nation the calm half-sneering smile with which 
Mayenne would mark her failure, and the gall- 
ing compassion with which all her dear friends 
ai^ favorite counselors would commiserate 
her disappointment. 

" I have a petition too, to present to my all- 
powerful brcther," she said, rising at the same 
time; " and, iherefore, with your good leave. 
Monsieur de St Real, I will accompany you to 
his high and mighty presence.'^ St. Real, 
perhaps, would have preferred to see Mayenne 
alone, but no choice was left him; and, offers 
ing his hand, ha Mher through the bug gair 
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]eri«B and corridora of the Hotel de Gaise to 
the audience-chamber of the Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

On entering the cabinet of the Duke of 
Mayenne, Madame de Montpensier and her 
companion found him still engaged in listening 
to the reports of several military men. He in- 
stantly made a sign, however, for the purpose 
of enjoining silence as his sister approached; 
and, turning to St. Real, he pointed to a seat 
"The Marquis of St. Real, I presume?" he 
said, with an air of plain and unaffected digni- 
ty. ** Your mourning habit, sir, reminds me 
that I should condole with you on the death 
of one of the noblest gentlemen France has 
ever known. Ho would not, it is true, take 
part with those who wished him well; but, 
even had he drawn his sword against us, I 
should have lamented his death as a star gone 
out that may never be lighted again." 

There was a brief pause, for St Real would 
not trust his voice with a reply, and the duke, 
after having dismissed the officers by whom he 
had been surrounded, proceeded: «I trust, 
Monsieur de St Real, that you know enough 
of him who speaks to you to believe, even 
without my saying it, that Charles of May- 
enne is utterly incapable of such an act as that 
by which my safe-conduct was violated in your 
Instance. For ray own part, the persons who 
captured you allege, in their excuse, some dis- 
positions of your troops, which gave cause to 
suspect an inclination to support our adversa- 
ry, the young Duke of Longueville; but I, 
judging your sentiments by my own, absolve 
you from all such suspicion." 

" You do me justice, my lord," replied St. 
Real; "I am incapable of taking advantage 
of your pass in order to injure you; and 
though, in the first heat of anger at my arrest, 
I might have cast the blame on you, I have 
since learned to judge better, and to know that 
it was the purpose of those who detained me 
to keep you in ignorance of my imprisonment. 
At least, I conclude so fVom the fact that, on 
my desiring one of the lookers on, as I was 
carried through the streets, to bear the tidings 
to you, the commander, as he seemed, of the 
reitres threatened to cut the man's ears off if 
he obeyed. How the news was at length 
brought to you I know not, and would will- 
ingly hear." 

" 'Twas a little misshapen dwarf," replied 
Mayenne, " whom I remember well about the 
court, some years ago, that brought the tidings, 
and bellowed* them forth just as I was mount- 
ing my horse to ride out this morning." 

*« 'Tis one of my own pages, doubtless," re- 
plied St. Real. " I fancied that the little pig- 
my could ill bear the fatigues of our long 
march, and I sent him on hither in a chariot 
with anotiier young lad, to prepare a lodging 
for me while in Paris." 

" I knew not, sir marquis," replied Mayen- 
ne, " that yon, who aflbet to maeh retirement 



in the provinces, took such pains to follow the 
modes of the court. What! you have dwarfs 
for pages, too, have you? And doubtless, in 
such a household as yours, you equal this Hen- 
ry of ValoiR, and, have the tailleur aux nains,. 
08 well OS the dwarf's valet" 

A fear crossed the mind of Madame de 
MontpenHier, lest her brother should be press- 
ing St Real somewhat too hard for his own 
interests ; and siie accordingly joined in the 
conversation at once. ** No, no I" she exclaim- 
ed; ** depend upon it, Cliorles, Monsieur de St 
Real has obtained this dwarf through some 
accident. I am a better judge of nature than 
you, Mayenne; and I will answer for it that a 
St Real is not one to ape the follies of a 
vicious court, and have his dozen or two of 
dwarfs and buffoons." 

** You are quite right, madame," replied 
St. Real, who could not but feel pleased to 
hear himself so boldly defended by such lovely 
lips. "This dwarf was given me, when I 
needed a page, by my cousin of Aubin, who 
prophesied that one day he would serve me at 
my need — a prophecy which you see has been 
happily fulfilled, by the unexpected service he 
has rendered me to-day; and I only trust that 
his highness of Mayenne will punish as severe- 
ly those who have abused his authority, fts I 
will reward largely the activity of my little 
page." 

Mayenne's brow darkened a little: for of 
course, the contrivers of the scheme by which 
St. Real had been brought to Paris he could 
not punish: and tlio executors of that scheme 
were too necessary to his own purposes to ad- 
mit of any severity being exercised towaid 
them, even had a sense of justice not pointed 
out that they were mere instruments in the 
hands of his sister. He was embarrassed there- 
fore; for he felt ^ that the mind of the young 
Marquis of St. Real was too clear and too 
straightforward not to detect and appreciate 
any evai^ive reply: but Madame de Montpen- 
sier came to his aid. 

" Nay, nay. Monsieur de St. Real," she said^ 
half playfully, half sadly, " let us not talk 
of punishments to-day. The miseries and the 
pangs which are inflicted by either party on 
the other are sufBcient, Heaven knows, with- 
out requiring us to be very severe upon our 
own. But you talked," she added, changing 
the subject abruptly, " of your page's seeking 
you a lodging in Paris. Now, this is the Hotel 
de Guise; and I, as a daughter of that house^ 
will take upon me to bid you make it your 
dwelling while you stay : though my brother, 
here present, might have had the courtesy to 
do so before now." 

" Nay, Catharine," answered Mayenne, ** I 
wished to put no restraint upon Monsieur de 
St Real. He came to the capital to act and 
to judge for himself; to examine our cause, 
to mark the demeanor of those who support 
it; and, though anxious — ^most anxiou»-rto 
have so noble a name joined to all those who 
already uphold the Catholic faith against the 
apostate and excommunicated tyrant who would 
destroy it, yet on no account would I bias for 
a moment the judgment of our iiobl» fHen^ 
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which, indeed, he might thlbk I wiahed to do 
if Ipiessed him to dwell here." 

liiere was a dignified simplicity la the de- 
meanor of the Duke of Mayenne which pleas- 
ed St Real much; hut still he wished in no 
degree to commit himself with the League, 
until he had ascertained that there was some 
strong and imperative cause for quitting the 
path which loyalty and his allegiance pointed 
out for him to follow. " I thank you, my 
lord, for your consideration," he replied; ^*but 
it was my purpose, after this interview, and 
after having obtained one boon at your hands, 
to take my leave for the time, in order to pro- 
ceed to St Cloud, as I at first intended." 

A cloud came over the brow of the duke; 
but Madame de Montpensier again interfered. 
" Monsieur de St. Real," she said, laughing, 
with something of a double meaning, *<you 
are strongly inclined to spoil all my b^t plans 
in your favor ; but I do not intend to let you do so. 
Positively, for this day at least, you shall make 
your habitation in the Hotel de Guise. The 
morning you shall spend as you please — see 
all our faults and failings, and spy out the 
nakedness of the land. At night you sup with 
me, to which supper I also bid my lord duke 
here; and I will take care that, in the course 
of the evening, you shall have an opportunity 
of urging your cousin's suit upon the ear of 
Mademoiselle de Menancourt, as long and as 
privately as you please." 

Mayenne cast an inquiring glance upon his 
sister; but she only replied, "Ay, Charles, even 
so: your fai^ ward, Eugenie de Menancourt, 
•with whom Monsieur de St. Real desires to 
speak in favor of the Count d'Aubin. How- 
ever, to this plan I will have no objections, my 
lord marquis: so, on your gallantry, I call you 
to obey without murmuring, remembering 
that, as it is impossible for a young, gay, hand- 
some cavalier like yourself to have a private 
iuterview with a beautiful girl like Eugenie de 
Menancourt at her own dwelling without no- 
torious scandal, this is your only chance. No 
reply I" she added, with an air of playful im- 
periousness; "no reply! but obedience! Her- 
bert!" she continued, raising her voice loud 
enouffh to be heard in the anteroom, " com- 
naand the maitre d'hotel to conduct this 
gentleman to such a suite of rooms as may be 
sufficient for himself and his attendants, and 
suited to his high quality." 

It would have needed a heart very stern and 
stoical to disobey commands so pleasantly 

CD, and coupled with such temptations. St, 
, therefore, signified his assent, ^nd, follow- 
lag the officer who had come to Madame de 
Montpensier's call, was conducted to an apart- 
ment in the Hotel de Guise, where he was soon 
Joined by his own attendants, bearing the vari- 
ous articles of baggage which he had brought 
^th him on quitting his little camp near 
fenUs, and which, to meir singular honor be 
*^#oken, the reitres had left with no very im- 
Pwiant abstractions, though plunder was no 
uncommon part of their military avocations. 

Madame de Montpensier, although she had 
1^ reality neither boon nor question to demand 
01 her brother, lingered for a moment tfter 
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gone, lookinff arehly In the ffnive 
face of the Duke of Mayenne. " Well, 
Charles," she exclaimed, " do you not thank m% 
for my assistance? have I not got you nicely 
out of a scrape?" 

"After having wildly got me into one," re- 
plied the duke. "But tell me, Kate, what is 
this business about Mademoiselle de Menan- 
court? I will not sufier you to trouble the 
course of events there." 

"Nor do I purpose to do so," replied Madame 
de Montpensier; "but I see farther than you 
do, Charles, and at all events, for this day will, 
have my own way. So, you look to your plans, 
and I will look fo mine, and may come to help 
you again when you get into difiiculty ." Thut 
speaking, and without waiting for any further 
questions, she turned away, leaving the duke 
to pursue the military arrangements in which 
he had been previously occupied. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

St. Real, whose toilet at the convent of the 
Jacobins had been, from the circumstances is 
which he was placed, both hasty and unceremo- 
nious, now proceeded to change a dress suited 
Alone to a journey, and both deranged and soil- 
ed by all that he had lately pas^ through. 
While thus occupied, a loud but well-known 
voice made itself known in the anteroom, ex- 
clauuing, "Make way, make way! Paul Thie- 
baut and Pierre Langlois, if you do not get out 
of my way, I will break your pates with the 
hilt of my dagger! I will break your pates, 
though they may be as thick, and as hard, and 
as heavy as the leaden pununel of my old lord's 
double-handed sword! Out of the way, I say: 
do you think one can walk through your great 
hulking bodies?" 

" No," replied one of the attendants, in a 
gruff voice, "no! but you could walk between 
our legs, I suppose, little Master Bartholo." 

What was the dwarfs reply did not appear; 
but it would seem that it was somewhat of a 
manual nature, for a loud oath and a stamp of 
the foot followed ; and the door of the chamber 
opened so unceremoniously, as to evince that 
Bartholo was in some haste to escape from the 
vengeance tliat his replication, whatever it had 
been, was likely to call down upon his head. 
Banging the door in the face of those behind, 
he instantly recovered his tranquillity, when he 
found himself in the presence of his master; 
and advancing toward St. Real with graceful 
ease, bent his little knee to the ground, kissed 
his lord's hand, and gave him joy on his arrival 
in the great capital. 

St. Real replied something kind to his first 
salutation, and then added, " But how now, 
Bartholo! you claim no merit for the service 
you have rendered me this morning?'* 

" I never like to claim merit," replied the 
dwarf, in his usual cynical tone; " I never like 
to claim merit especially with people who think 
themselves generous; because if they have for- 
got my merit, and do not intend to reward me, 
my claim is a reproach which they oaver for* 
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give; and if they rememoer my merit, and de- 
sign to thank me, my claim is a disappoint- 
ment." 

"It would be well, my good Bartholo," re- 
plied St. Real, " if every one else acted upon 
the same principle, not alone to thoue who 
think themselves generous, as you say, but to 
all men. It would, I believe, save many a dis- 
appointment, and many a bitter aggravation of 
ingratitude; for I have remarked that, as you 
say, those who are simply forgetful of services 
hate those who serve them when they are called 
on to be grateful. But where is Leonard de 
Monte? Could not he find out his master *8 
abode as well as you, Bartholo? oris he one of 
those whose memory of kindness does not out- 
live the act?" 

" Good truth, I do not know, my lord!" re- 
plied the dwarf. " I never judge of folks on 
orief acquaintance. His memory of kindness 
may be as shortlived as a jest at the gallows, 
or a widow's mourning, or a court lady's con- 
stancy, the sincerity of Madame de Montpen- 
sier, or the smiles of Monsieur de Mayenne, or 
any other short thing in this short life, for 
aught I know; but, in regard to the reason 
why Leonard's black eyes did not find you out 
here, it is that they are even now looking for 
you at St. Cloud. As you were two or three 
days later than your appointed time, the silly 
l^y took fright, and set out late last night to 
seek for you. He would fain have persuaded 
me to go too; but I was not to be wheedled 
into such an errand. I knew well that every 
fool finds his way to Paris, and that you, there- 
fore, could not well miss it. So I remained 
quiet, watching every corner until you ap- 
peared; and then, as 1 found you guarded more 
strongly than necessary, and lodged more holi- 
ly than I judged you would like, I made bold 
to bear the tidings to the Duke of Mayenne, 
begging him to deliver you forthwith from the 
preaching friars, for fear you should be tired of 
the friars' preaching." 

" You did well and wisely, Bartholo," re- 
plied St. Real: ** and as this is the first piece of 
real good- will that I have ever seen you display 
to any one, it shall not go without reward. 
There is my purse, good Bartholo; and now, 
while I dress, give me the news of Paris; for 
you are sharp enough and shrewd enough, I 
take it, to discover and to mark all that is pass- 
ing in this great city." 

According to his master's desire, Bartholo 
proceeded to detail all the gossips, the scandal, 
and the real news of the capital, commenting, 
as he went on, on every anecdote that he rela- 
ted with the keen shrewdness and sagacity 
which peculiarly distinguished him. His ob- 
servations, indeed, might derive a peculiar turn 
from his own particular views and purposes; 
but, in this curious and complicated world in 
which we live, every part fits into the other 
with such exact nicety, that the great depend 
upon the little nearly as much as the little de- 
pend upon the great: the intrigues of the 
mighty and the powerful, the schemes of tl^e 
noble and the high, are almost always found to 
be affscted in their course— to derive their suc- 
cess or receive their overthrow—from the most 



mean and despised things that crawl almost un- 
seen around tneir presence. Thus, in the pre- 
sent instance, all the art, the tortuous policy, 
the consummate acting of Madame de Mont- 
pensier was rendered nearly unavailing by the 
keen and sarcastic observations, the knowledge 
of parties, and the insight into real motives and 
actions, of even so insignificant a person as the 
dwarf. In the course of the half hour that 
succeeded, he gave St. Real a completely new 
view of the state of the League, and the mo- 
tives and characters of its supporters ; and, 
without one direct assertion, without one at- 
tempt to controvert his opinions, or one appa- 
rent elTort to obtain a particular object, he 
showed his master that frank simplicity might 
be assumed as the best cloak for art, just as 
much as religion and patriotism might be af- 
fected for the purpose of concealing selfishness 
and ambition. 

As soon as he was dressed, St Real went 
forth on foot, followed, as was customary in 
those days, by two or three armed attendants, 
and guided by the dwarf, who took care that he 
should see everything which the capital con- 
tained that could disgust him with the proceed- 
ings of the League: though why he wished to 
drive his master into the royal party was some- 
what difiScult to discover. He first led the 
young Marquis into the large open space in the 
neighborhood of the university, upon the pre- 
tense of showing him that building from which 
the light of knowledge had been so frequently 
poured forth upon Prance; but it would seem 
that he had calculated upon another and more 
important object presenting itself by the way: 
nor was he disappointed; for, immediately on 
entering the great square, St. Real's eyes en- 
countered a considerable crowd; and making 
his way forward through the press to a spot 
where he could see what was proceeding, he 
immediately beheld one of the many curious 
scenes which no city in the world, at any peri- 
od of its history, has presented, except Paris in 
the days of the League. Covered with steel 
corslets, armed with sword, and pike, and mus- 
ketoon, and with their shaven heads covered 
with that species of iron caps called a salad, 
appeared a dense body of about fifteen hundred 
men, maneuvering with that close and serried 
discipline which was peculiarly attributed to 
the Spanish infantry. They seemed, indeed, 
at first, a very strong body of regular troops, 
though somewhat singularly clothed; but near- 
er inspection showed the large hanging sleeves 
and long flowing gowns of various communi- 
ties of monks and friars protruding from un 
der the iron panoply of war. 

As soon as St. Real had satisfied himself that 
his eyes had not deceived him, he turned away 
disgusted, and, led by the dwarf, proceeded on- 
ward to the Bastile; where, entrance being re- 
fused to all but those who came against their 
own will, or those who had something to do 
with the act of bringing them thither, St. Reii^ 
and his attendants stood without while the 
dwarf commented in a low voice, but in bitter 
terms, upon the uses to which that prison was 
for the time applied. While thus engaged, a 
party of honemes, followed by a smafi guard 
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of cavalry, came up at faU speed; and their 
leader, as he sprang to the ground at the gate 
of the fortress, turned to five a hasty glance at 
St Real, exposing, as he md so, the features of 
the Duke of Mayenne. 

As soon as the duke perceived who it was 
that was gazing up to the building, he beckon- 
ed to him to approach, saying, in the same bold 
and candid tone which he usually employed, 
« If you will come in with me, Monsieur de St. 
Real, you shall see the inside as well as the 
outside of this famous prison: and may also 
see,'* he added, knitting his brows, " and may 
also see to what evil purposes power may some- 
times be applied in troublous times, and how 
difficult it is for one who endeavors to guide 
aright the outburst of popular indignation to 
insure that his name and authority shall not be 
abused by others, even while he is laboring 
night and day himself to re-establish order and 
justice, and promote the public weal.*' 

St. Real readily agreed to his proposal, as 
his desire was to see all that he could during 
his short stay in the capital. All gates opened 
at the appearance of the duke: but, as if by 
previous orders, he was not alone acccompa- 
nied by his own immediate suite, but was also, 
followed by at least one half of the cavalry 
forming his escort; who, dismounting from 
their horses, gave their bridles to their compa- 
nions, and kept close to the heels of Mayenne 
as he advanced. The guards and warders at 
the second and third gates looked suspiciously 
upon the number of soldiers thus introduced 
into the fortress, and seemed to hesitate in re- 
gard to giving them admission. Mayenne ad- 
vanced, however, and before his bold and deter- 
mined aspect, all opposition at once gave way. 

A man at the second gate, indeed, made a 
sudden movement, as if to communicate the 
fact of theduke*s arrival to others in the inte- 
rior of the building; but, in a stern though low 
tone, Mayenne commanded him to stay where 
he was, and advanced rapidly unannounced. 
It would seem, indeed, that his coming took 
the demagogues then in possession of the'Bas- 
tile by surprise. In the inner court a knot 
of several persons might be observed standing 
under a beam, which was thrust out of one 
of the loophole windows of an angular tower, 
and from which beam dangled a strong cord, 
formed into that ominous ellipsis, the sight of 
which has made many a stout heart turn cold. 
One of the group assembled below was in the 
very act of demonstrating to his fellows that it 
would be necessary to fetch a bench or table 
in order to bring their pastime to a crisis, inas- 
much as the rope was too short, and the noose 
fully eight feet from the ground, when the ap- 
pearance of Mayenne stopped his oration in 
the midst 

The speaker raised his hat at the approach of 
the duke; but the glance that he gave was cer- 
^inly not one of welcome or of love. "What 
are you doing. Monsieur le Clerc?'* demanded 
Mayenne, sternly eyeing the fatal preparations 
before him. " All this seems very like an in- 
tention of again overstepping your authority." 

Tho person he addressed was a shrewd bold- 



looking man, with an expression of quick 
eager cunning, not unlike that of a monkey. 
" We were going, my lord duke, to do what, I 
trust, you will m well pleased to witness,'* re- 
plied Bussy le Clerc: " we were going to ex- 
ecute a traitor, a rebel to lawful authority, and 
an enemy to the apostolic League and to the 
Catholic faith — him who was formerly called 
the President Blancmesnil.'* 

" And how did you dare, sir,*' exclaimed 
Mayenne, in a tone that cowed even the bold 
plotter before him, f* how did you dare to stir 
in such a matter without my authority? I 
ask you not where you got the impudence, for 
that you lack not for any feat; but where did 
you get the courage for such a deed? Am I, 
or am I not, lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom? and am I a man to pass by such an act 
without punishment?" 

" You are, my lord — you are lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the kiugdom," replied Bussy le Clerc, 
in an humbled tone : but the next moment 
he muttered between his teeth, "You are lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom; but those who 
made can unmake." 

Notwithstanding the low tone in which he 
spoke, Mayenne seemed to catch his words; 
for, grasping him suddenly and firmly by the 
arm with his left hand, he pointed to the in- 
strument of death, which Le Clerc had pre- 
pared for others, and, shaking the fore finger 
of his right in the pale countenance of the 
bloody man before him, he fixed his eyes upon 
him with a look of dark and stern significance, 
the meaning of which was not to be mistaken. 
He said not a word, but the glance was suffi- 
cient; and there was no one present who did 
not read therein a threat to make the dema- 
gogue taste of the portfbn he argued to oth- - 
ers, if he pursued his bloody dourse any fur- 
ther — a threat which did not fail to receive its 
accomplishment at an after period. 

Mayenne held him in his powerful grasp for 
nearly a minute; then, letting his arm drop, 
he turned, and, while Le Clerc slunk away 
among his creatures, exclaimed, "Bring forth 
the President de Blancmesnil!" 

Several of the officers hastened to obey; and * 
an old man, whose noble countenance and sil- 
ver hairs might well win respect and pity, was 
brought out into the court, while two or three 
of the governor's satellites hurriedly untied 
the cords which had pinioned his hands be- 
hind. 

" Ah! my good lord of Mayenne!" he ex- 
claimed, as he approached " I am happy to see 
your face.** 

" I had nearly come too late, Monsieur de 
Blancmesnil," replied Mayenne; but still I am 
in time to tell you that, by the authority in 
me reposed, you are set free from this moment; 
and that whatever proceedings have been ta- 
ken against you, in whatever court, whether 
legal or illegal, are null and void, so far as I 
can render them so.** 

The old man cast himself at Maycnne's feet 
and embraced his knees. " Thank you, my 
lord! I thank you, and God will reward yon 
for saving a guiltless man, on whose life sooui 
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hopes and some affections are still fixed by 
those he loves; but yet, my lord, one boon — 
grant me one boon more, and let the cup of 
your irenerosity overflow! You have given 
me life — give me also liberty, and suffer me to 
retire from a city where each day shows me 
something either to condemn or to regret, and 
retire to the court of my lawful sovereign, 
where alone I can serve my country as I 
ought." 

Mayenne paused for a moment, and his conn- 
tenance, though not of the most expressive 
character, gave evident marks of a strong in- 
ternal struggle; the quick glance of displea- 
sure, and the open expansion of more generous 
feelings succeeded each other rapidly, like the 
quick light and shade flying across a landscape 
in an autumn day, as the clouds are borne 
over the bright sky by the hasty wind. The 
sunshine, however, at length predominated. 
^Be it so, Blancmesuil; be it so," he replied; 
**be it so. I had hoped that your wisdom, 
your attachment to the faith, and your love of 
virtue would have kept you from a court of 
fools, of heretics, and of villains; but I will 
not stay you if you love such men." 

** My lord," said Blancmesuil, in a tone al- 
most of sorrow, " it would be ungrateful in 
me to answer you. Suffer me alone to say, 
that the most imperative and absolute sense 
of duty alone would induce me to repeat the 
request which I have made. None would 
more willingly spend his last few hours of this 
brief life in the service of one so noble and so 
generous as yourself than old Biancm^nil; 
but it cannot be, my ^rd, withctut the sacri- 
fice of all those principfes which have won me 
the esteem of your highness." 

"Well, well!'^ replied Afaveniw, cons^ous 
that the impressi||n produce^/|iy any furt!hpr 
discussion of this\ind in the hearing of St. 
Real would be very opposite to that which he 
could desire; "well, well! far be it from me to 
withhold any man from the path on which he 
thinks that duty prompts him. A bold enemy 
I love next to a faithful friend: it is only trai- 
tors to either cause that deserve punishment. 
Go! Blancmesnil, go! and do not forget that 
as much as we hate the vices which we are 
armed to crush, so much do we love virtue, 
even in an enemy!" 

Mayenne felt that he had regained his advan- 
tage; and turning to St. Real, he said, "Well, 
Monsieur de St. Real, you will return with me, 
for it grows late, and my sister will soon ex- 
pect us. I will bear you company on foot. 
Sometimes I love to ramble among the people 
for awhile, and hear the unvarnished opinions 
of the streets. Greatness, caged in gilded sa- 
loons, knows too little of the world around it, 
and needs now and then to take a flight among 
the wide universe, of other beings, to learn how 
many varied and different aspects the state of 
all things can assume to the myriads of eyes 
that are looking upon each passing event. 
You, Longjumeau," he continued, " take the 
horsemen, and guard Monsieur de Blancmesnil 
safely to his house. Wait there with him until 
all his preparations are made; and then, with a 
white flag, pass him safely to the outposts of 



the Huguenots at Meudon. Fare you well^ 
Blancmesnil!" he added, turning^ to the old 
man; " I must embrace you once more, though 
you will be my enemy." 

"Perhaps more your friend, my lord, in 
quitting you, than I should have been in stay- 
ing with you," replied the president. Mayenne 
answered nothing, but turning away, led St 
Real from the Bastile, and took his way back 
to the Hotel de Guise, followed on foot by the 

Erincipal part of the gentlemen of his house- 
old who had attended him to the state prison. 
No matter of any importance occurred during 
their walk; and St. Real was pleased to find 
that, far from attempting in any degree to in- 
fluence him against his better judgment, the 
duke confined his conversation solely to indif- 
ferent topics, commenting upon all the many- 
objects of attention which all great cities pre- 
sent with as much liveliness as his nature per- 
mitted. More than one interruption occurred, 
as they passed on, springing from the various 
duties and functions with which the duke had 
charged himself, or with which the people 
chose to burden him. It was now an ofiicer 
from the outposts, who stopped them on the^ 
way to demand orders and directions for the 
night; then a barefooted friar, of not the 
most prepossessing appearance, approached the 
princely Mayenne, and held with him a whis- 
pering conversation of several minutes in the 
open street; then again a high officer, belong- 
ing to one of the courts of law, with his bon- 
net in his hand, presented some papers relative 
teyv the proceedings against the President de 
Blancmesnil; and then an old woman, thinking 
that she had as good a right as any other citi- 
zen of Paris to her share of the great duke, 
hobbled across his path, and presented her dir- 
ty PLACET regarding a stall in the Fauxbourg 
de I'Universite, and reinforced her petition by 
a torrent of that peculiar eloquence possessed 
by old apple women in all civilized countries. 

Mayenne gave her some mild but evasive re* 
ply; and turning with a smile toward St. Real, 
as they walked on, he said, " You see the post 
I occupy is not without its cares, and those 
cares so nicely balanced as to be all equally 
weighty; for you may judge, by that old wo- 
man, that, if the greater cares are more op- 
pressive, the lighter are the more importunate." 

All these interruptions of their onward pro- 
gress had occupied no small time; so that the 
western sky began to look rosy with the sum- 
mer sunset ere they reached the Hotel de Guise. 
" Quick! Monsieur de St. Real," said Mayenne, 
as they entered the vestibule; "quick! for in 
less than half an hour my sister will expect us 
at her supper table." 

St Real accordingly retired to his apart- 
ments, and changing his dress with all speed, 
sent down one of his followers to seek out 
some of the attendants of the Duchess de 
Montpensier, and discover to what chamber, of 
all the many in that wide and rambling man- ^ 
sion, he was to bend his steps. Almost imnie- ^ 
diately after a servant of the duchess appeared 
to conduct him; and he was led down tlie 
stairs, and throuffh the manifold passages and 
turnings of the Hotel de Guise, at that partic> 
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ular moment of the day ere factitious ligrht has 
supplied the place of the blessed sunshine, and 
when such rays of the set orb as still linger in 
the sky and find their way through the win- 
dows — though as rosy as those of the morning 
— are melancholy rather than gay. At length 
the servant opened the door of a small cabinet, 
and, passing through, led St. Real into a larger 
room beyond, where he left him. 

Standing near one of the windows at the 
farther end, and apparently gazing forth with 
some attention, appeared the figure of a lady 
in deep mourning. The light was not suffi- 
cient for St. Real to distinguish who she was; 
but her garb showed that it was not Madame de 
MoQtpensier, and St. Real was sure that it was 
not the Duchess de Guise. His heart beat 
quick, far quicker than he liked — for the heart 
is sometimes a prophet; and, for a moment, he 
paused in the midst of the room. The next 
instant, however, he again advanced: the lady 
turned as he approached, roused from her reve- 
ry by the sound of his footsteps, and St. Real 
suddenly found himself alone in the chamber 
with Eugenie .de Menancourt He was not 
surprised — at least he had no right to be so — 
for he was prepared to meet Mademoiselle de 
Menancourt at the Hotel de Guise that night; 
but it were vain to say that he was not agita- 
ted. He knew not why, and he was angry 
with himself for feelings which he could not, 
which he would not, perhaps, account for to 
his own uuderstanding. 

With Eugenie it was different. She was 
both surprised and agitated ; for the last 
person she had expected, yet the person she 
liad most.wished to see, was the Marquis of St. 
Real. It was natural enough, too, that she 
should desire to see him: she had known him 
from her infancy; she had learned, in the early 
habits of unrestrained intercourse, to look upon 
him as a brother; she had found him always 
kind and gentle in his affections, clear and just 
in his opinions, and firm and noble in his prin- 
ciples; and, in the friendless and orphaned 
state in which she was now left, there was no 
one to whom she so longed to apply for advic^, 
assistance, and protection, as to Huon of St. Real. 
At one ti^e, indeed, in her utter ignorance of 
the selfishness of faction, she had contemplated 
applying to the Duke of Mayenne for permis- 
sion to retire to the castle of the old Marquis 
of St. Real, whose neutrality between the con- 
• tending parties of the day, she had fondly fan- 
cied, might obviate the objections which the 
leader of the League would entertain to any 
other asylum not within the immediate grasp 
of his own power. There was, however, in 
her bosom a vague unacknowledged conscious- 
ness of feelings, which she wished not to ren- 
der more distinct — a sort of apprehension lest 
the world should attribute to her motives that 
she would have shrunk from entertaining — 
which made her hesitate so long in regard to 
. giving voice to her request, that ere she decided 
^ the tidings reached her that the old lord was 
dead, and that the refuge which she might oth- 
erwise have hoped to find in his dwelling was 
consequently shut against her forever. Her 
thoughts then, had often been busy with St 



Real; she had often longed to see him, to speak 
with him, to confide her situation, her fears, her 
anxieties, her danger, to one in whom she was 
sure to find a kind and feeling auditor. With 
these wishes, however, no hopes had been com- 
bined. She knew, or believed she knew, that 
St. Real's principles would lead him to join tlie 
royal party; and that, therefore, unless he en- 
tered Paris as a victor or a prisoner, there was- 
little chance of his visiting the capital. Ma- 
dame de Montpensier, in summoning her to 
the Hotel de Guise, had givei> her no informa- 
tion of the object for which she was called 
thitlier; and she had obeyed with some degree 
of alarm, which had not been decreased by an 
apparent inattention and want of courtesy on 
the part of the duchess, evinced by leaving her 
for nearly half an hour unnoticed in the wide 
and solitary chamber to which she had been 
ushered on her first arrival. Her sensationsy 
therefore, on beholding St. Real, were purely 
those of surprise and pleasure; but they reach- 
ed the hight of agitation. 

She spoke not; but, as the last light that 
lingered in the sky shone upon her beautiful 
countenance through the open window, St. 
Real beheld the warm blood rush up into 
her cheek and forehead, a beaming luster dance 
in her eyes, and a bright irrepressible smile 
play about her lips, that plainly told he was 
no unwelcome visitor. The hand that was in- 
stantly extended to him he took in his; and he 
thought it no treason to his cousin to press hi» 
lips upon it. What either Eugenie or himself 
first said was too hurried and confused, too 
shapeless and meaningless, to bear the writing 
down in mere cold words, without the looks^ 
and the gestures, and the feelings, that at the 
time gave life and soul to those words them- 
selves. They had a thousand things to speaks 
of. Since their last meeting each had lost a 
father, each had lost a friend; and the affection 
that either had borne to the deed parent of 
the other was matter of deep sympathy and 
feeling between them. All their thoughts, 
iheir sorrows, their regrets, were in common, 
and their conversation, for long, was one of 
those deep, touching, artless, unrestrained 
communications of mutual ideas, which, full 
of the reciprocation of bright sentiments, more 
than aught else on earth knit heart and heart 
together. 

At length St. Real remembered that he was. 
losing moments which he had destined for an- 
other purpose; and some of the servants en- 
tering to light the lamps and sconces in the 
apartment, at once showed him that he had no 
time to lose, and gave him an opportunity of 
changing the topic. As soon as they were 
once more left alone he spoke of his cousin, 
the Count d'Aubin, and approached, without 
directly speaking of the subject of bis pre- 
tensions, to Mademoiselle de Menancourt. 

Eugenie turned as pale as death, and then 
again the red blood mounted to her cheek with, 
a quick vehement blush: she too felt that there 
was an infinity to be said, and feared that there 
might be little time to say it. There was 
much — she felt there was much — ^to be staked 
upon the converaation of the next few instanti;. 
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and she determined that, whatever report of her 
sentiments St. Real might bear his cousin, it 
should be such as to put an end forever to his 
hopes of her afiection. 

"And would you, St. Real," she said, 
"would you, who know both him and rae — 
would you press me to fulfill an engagement, 
in making which I myself bore no part, and 
which, even on the side of my father, was, as 
far as I can learn, but conditional? No, St. 
Real, no! sooner than disobey my father's 
commands, I would have sacrinced happiness, 
perhaps life itself: but he left me free, and 
pointedly, with his last breath, bade me, in 
the difficult circumstances in which I should 
^ be placed, use my own judgment. That 
judgment will never lead me to become the 
wife of one who can act as you and I have 
seen Philip of Aubin behave." 

"But, believe me, Eugenie," replied St. 
Real, "Philip has chang^. He loves you 
deeply, sincerely; and that love will teach him 
to seek your happiness by gaining your es- 
teem." 

"No, no! St. Real," replied Eugenie, with 
a sigh," no, no! he loves nothing but himself. 
I knaw him better than you do, St. Real. 
While I thought that I was to become his wife, 
I strove to love him as much as woman can 
strive to direct the feelings of her own heart 
In striving to love him, I strove to know him; 
and thus I learned all the baseness, all the 
selfishness, of his character. Forgive me, St. 
Real, for speaking so harshly: you know it is 
not in my nature to speak or to feel thus, ex- 
cept in a case where all my happiness is concern- 
ed: but I wish you to understand at once, and 
forever, that I will not marry Philip of Aubin, 
because I do not love him." 

"But might not time, and assiduity, and 
better deeds, teach you to love him?" demand- 
ed St. Real; " for, believe me, Eugenie, there 
are better qualities lie slumbering in his heart, 
which a great object mi?ht awake and strength- 
en. Might he not teach you to love him?" 

" I would not love him for a universe," re- 
plied Eugenie; " for the woman who loves him 
is sure to be miserable. But press me no more, 
St. Real, press me no more: my resolution is 
taken — my mind and my heart are fixed. I 
do not love Philip of Aubin — I never have 
loved him — I never can love him; and, sooner 
than become his wife, I would resign all that 
I have on earth but the dowry of a nun: quit 
the world, and seek peace in the cloister." 

St. Real replied but by a sigh; and although 
that sigh might be one of sorrow for the dis- 
appointment of his cousin, yet it called up in 
the bosom of Eugenie de Menahcourt varied 
-emotions^ that, for a moment, sent another 
bright flush across her cheek, which, fading 
away again, left her as pale as death. Ere the 
soft natural hue had returned, and ere St. Real 
had time to separate his mingled feelings from 
each other, and give to those he thought it 
right to express a tandble form in language, 
the door opened, and Madame de Montpensier 
appeared alone. 

Strange it is to say, but no less true, that 
though Eugenie de Menancoort and Hoon de 



St. Real had both longed for such a moment of 
calm and unobserved conmiunion, the ap- 
proach of a third person was, at that moment, 
a relief to both. Nor was the manner of 
Madame de Montpensier at all calculated to 
lessen that sensation: it was the same which 
she had assumed in the morning toward St 
Real, and which she had found succeeded so 
well, that she determined not to abandon it 
until he had quitted Paris. She was, perhaps, 
even calmer and more tranquil in her demean- 
or now than she had appeared before : for 
reading, with deep knowledge, the secrets of 
the human heart, she knew that such a de- 
meanor was best in harmony with the feelings 
which she wished St Real and Eugenie to ex- 
perience toward each other. Approaching, 
then, slowly and tranquilly, she welcom^ 
Mademoiselle de Menancourt cordially, and 
then proceeded to speak of various indifferent 
subjects with wit and grace, but with very 
tempered gayety, until the appearance of the 
Duchess of Guise, and then of the Duke of 
Mayenne, gave a different turn to the conver 
sation. Supper was almost immediately an- 
nounced; and, during the meal, all passed in 
the same calm tone. Eugenie, for the first 
time in her life, thought Madame de Mont- 
pensier as fascinating in manners as she was 
generally reported to be ; and although she 
could not help feeling, with a degree of dis- 
comfort, that the eyes of the princess were fre- 
quently upon her with an inquiring, or rather 
investigating glance, yet the minutes went by 
more pleasantly than any she had known for 
many months. St. Real, too, felt the time 
brief and sweet; but, arguing from the costly 
apparel of the duchess and her sister, that they 
were either going forth to figure on some 
more splendid scene, or were about to receive 
other guests at home, he judged that the mo- 
ments allowed to such conversation as he then 
enjoyed would be but few : and he tormented 
himself by remembering a thousand things he 
wished to say to Mademoiselle de Menancourt, 
which he had forgotten at the only time when 
they could have bsen said. 

At length the party rose; and, if the sound 
of rolling wheels, and shouting attendants, and 
trampling horses, augured true, the members of 
the house of Guise were even somewhat late 
in preparing to receive the noble guests who 
were invited that night to meet together in 
gayety and splendor, though the morning had 
passed with many in strife and bjoodshed, and 
though iron war was thundering with his can- 
non at the gates. 

On the first signal of their design to quit 
the supper table, the attendants, who stood 
round, threw open the doors of the hall, and 
Miidame de Montpensier, taking Eugenie by 
the hand, led the way into another chamber, 
which was already brilliantly lighted, and 
evidently prepared for some occasion of splen- 
dor, but into which, as yet, no one had been 
admitted. Passing through that and several 
rooms beyond, they at length approached a 
saloon, the door of which was open, and from 
which proceeded the busy hum of many voices; 
while various figurea were seen passing to and 
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fro across tho apertare of tho doorway, like the 
painted shadows cast by a phantasmagoria. 
Some of those guests, however, who watch 
for great men's steps, and observe their looks, 
soon perceived the approach of the family of 
Guise; and the words, "The duke, the duke! 
his highness the lieutenant-general!" pro- 
nounce by several voices within, created, for 
the moment, a brief bustle among the guests, 
and then a silence of expectation, until the 
party entered the room. 

The number already assembled might amount 
to nearly fifty, of whom the greater portion 
were officers and soldiers, either personally at- 
tendant upon the Dukcvof Mayennn, or eager 
to pay court to him whose fortunes were for 
the time in the ascendant. To them govern- 
ments, commands, and the many military em- 
ployments which gave profuse opportunity of 
squeezing a divided people, were attractions to- 
ward one at whose disposition were all the good 
things of at least one half the empire. The 
rest of the party who occupied the saloon were 
made up of the lower classes of the French 
nobility, male and female, principally the no- 
blesse DE LA ROBE, with their wives and daugh- 
ters, who, with the same views, though direct- 
ed in a different line, sought to be among the 
first at the Hotel de Guise. 

Not long after, however, another class began 
to arrive, who, willing to associate with May- 
enne, to partake of the influence of his good 
fortune, to share what he chose to delegate of 
his power, and to obtain for their younger 
children the various benefices in his gift, were 
yet desirous to distinguish themselves from 
even the democracy of their own order, by 
making the hour of their visit somewhat later, 
that they might not be confounded in the first 
rush of the subservient crowd. Last of all, as 
if in mockery of the pride of their immediate 
predecessors, came the fops, the coxcombs, the 
witlings, the debauchees of Paris, heedless of 
all interests but the dear first all-absorbing in- 
terest of their own vanity, and ready to laugh 
or sneer at everything and everybody from the 
great duke himself, down to the last new made 
PROCUREUR, who claimed a right to bear arms, 
and call himself gentilhomme. 

On his arrival in the hall, the duke advanced 
and bowed round him with the dignity, and 
perhaps, with a little more than the pride, of a 
legitimate monarch. Though his eye had not 
much of the fire and energy which character- 
ized that of his father and his brother, it was 
suificicutly quick and marking to observe in 
the room all those who are likely to be service- 
able, either individually to himself, or, more ge- 
nerally, to the state; and to each of these he 
took care to address some word of more partic- 
ular favor and encouragement. Some he pass- 
ed with a mere inclination of the head; some 
he noticed not at all. Madame de Montpen- 
sier, however, though in her heart prouder than 
her brother, was one of those — of those few 
persons — capable of feeling the master pas- 
sions of human nature in all tlie terrible ener- 
gy in which they can display themselves. Ha- 
tred, revenge, and ambition were, for the time, 
predominant in her heart: and these are idols 



to which, as to the Moloch of the Ammonites, 
pride will even sacrifice its children. Knowing 
and feeling that the meanest man present might 
accelerate or retard the objects of her desire, 
casting aside all her natural vanity, and all the 
haughtiness of her race, Madame de Montpen- 
sier mingled with the crowd, and, while her 
languishing sister, the Duchess of Guise, sat 
coquetting with her own particular admirers — 
she spoke with every one, smiled upon every 
one, and left each with increased prepossession 
in her favor, and renewed attachment to her 
cause. 

As the crowd increased, and the rooms be- 
came full, the party separated into groups, 
classing themselves by the various standards of 
rank, opinions, wit, or tastes. For all, amuse- 
ment was provided in case conversation should 
not be sufiicient to fill up the time; and many 
took advantage of such arrangements to favor 
or to conceal the purposes and the views with 
which each came thither more or less preoccu- 
pied. In one chamber the dice rolled upon the 
board, while one of the most vehement players 
was every now and then seen to hold a brief 
conversation with various persons who came 
and went in the room. At other tables, again,, 
those flat, dull pieces of mischievous pasteboard 
called cards, were dealt and played in solemn 
silence, except when some biting jest, or well- 
directed and premeditated sneer, found a hook 
to hang itself upon, even in so insignificant a 
thing as the foolish names assigned to different 
cards. Then, again, in u vast and brilliant hall 
beyond, music of the sweetest kind hung upon 
the air; while the dance offered its protection 
to every sort of scheming, from the soft busi- 
ness of innocent love, to foul intrigue, and 
tortuous policy. * 

In the midst of all this, St. Real, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, saw nothing but very inno- 
cent amusement. Eugenie refused to take a 
part in the dance: and, how or why he knew 
not, St. Real found himself generally by her 
side. Such a scene, of all others on the earth, 
affords the greatest opportunity of private 
communication ; but, if the thoughts, the 
wishes, and the purposes of the speakers be not 
intimately known to each other, it may become 
the most dangerous place for such communion 
also. The half-spoken sentence is so often in- 
terrupted at the very point where it is the most 
interesting, and where it the most needs expla- 
nation — so much must be said in haste, or not 
said at all — so much must be left to fancy — so 
great is the treasure turned over to imagina- 
tion, that he who plays with hearts should be 
very sure of his game before he ventures bold- 
ly in such a scene as that. St. Real and Eu- 
genie de Menancourt conversed, at first, upon 
subjects of everyday import and of general re- 
ference; but there were between them so many 
stories of private feeling and thought, that, 
upon whatever topic they began, the conversa- 
tion soon flowed back to matters in regard to 
which their own hearts were in unison respect- 
ing either the past or the present. They found 
it vain to struggle against the stream of sym- 
pathies that either sooner or later drew their 
communion apart from the things that sur- 
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rounded them ; end, aa the erening went on, 
they more aiid more gsve way to what they 
felt; endeavoring, indeed, to avoid speaking of 
their own sentiments in an individual manner, 
but still only covering their personal feelings 
under a thin vail of general observations. This 
vail, too, was so often rent by accidental inter- 
ruptions — the termination of a phrase which 
was intended to give it its general character, so 
<^n remained unspoken, that every minute, 
as it flew, left the hearts of Euarenie de Me- 
nancourt and Huon de St. Reel with deeper 
and more agitating feelings than either of them 
had ever felt before : and yet, like all other 
people who have loved where it would have 
been wiser not, they were unconscious of what 
they were encouraging in their own hearts. 
Euffenie was agitated, but was not alarmed. 
St. Real was delighted, but only fearful, when 
he saw the eye ot any one marking the close 

{position that he occupied by Eugenie's side, 
est it should be supposed that he was making 
love to her who had been promised to his cou- 
sin; but he never believed — he never even 
dreamed — that he was making love — that he 
was winning her heart, and yielding his own. 
The very enorts he had made that very night 
in favor of his cousin were sufficient to blind 
him entirely, and to lead him, like a general 
deceived by his guides, into the cunning am- 
bush which the keen archer Cupid so skillfully 
lays for the advanced parties of the human 
heart. 

At length, toward midnight — 'that enchanted 
hour, when all the powers of the imagination, 
the fairies of the microcosm within us, are up 
and reveling in the greenest spots of the hu- 
man heart; at length, toward midnight, when 
music, and conversation, and gay sights, and 
happy faces all around, and pleasant words, 
and the bright eyes of the sweet and beautiful, 
had left St. Rears fancy as excited as ever was 
lacchus's self by the juice of the Achaian 
vine, Madame de Montpensier stood by his 
side; and^ laying the jeweled fore finger of her 
right hand upon his arm, called his attention 
while she said, ** I have a message to give Mon- 
sieur de St. Real from my brother, who cannot 
detach himself from that group to speak with 
you in person, and who fears that you may be 
absent to-morrow, ere he can see you. I will 
not detain you one instant." 

St. Real obeyed the summons at once, giving 
but rue look, as he turned to follow Madame 
de Montpensier, toward Eugenie de Menan- 
court, and another toward a young cavalier, 
who hastened to fill up the place he abandoned 
at her side. The duchess also gave a glance to 
each, and a third to St. Real; and then, with a 
smile, led the way across the ballroom, and 
through two or three chambers beyond, to the 
utmost verge of the long suite of apartments, 
which was that night thrown open to the pub- 
lic. 

There, looking round her to see that she was 
unobserved, she paused, and turned toward the 
young cavalier. " Monsieur de St Real," she 
said, in a calm, sweet, but impressive tone, 
** when you came to Paris, you came undecided 
whether to join the frieodi and supportera of 



the Catholic faith, or ill Mmnisik I think that 
you have seen enough of ni now to judge and 
to decide; and I have not the slightest doubt 
of what your decision will be; nay, what it is! 
But, setting all that apart, I have an offer to 
make you, which the noblest among all yon 
glittering throng would give his right hand to 
hear addressed to himself. Mark me, Monsieur 
de St. Real! A woman's eyes are keen : you 
love Mademoiselle de Menancourt! Nay, stop 
me not; but hear! Eugenie de Menancourt 
loves you! I, in the name of the lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, offer you her hand. 
Take it, and be happy! Spare my brother a 
world of anxiety and difficulty on her account; 
s{>are her the pain of importunity; relieve her 
from the helpless exposure of her present situ- 
ation; and make the loveliest creature of all 
France happy in the protection of him she 
loves!" 

Pausing for a moment, she gave one glance 
at the countenance of her auditor, and then 
added, ** Say not a word to-night! but break- 
fast with me tete-a-tete to-morrow, when all 
difficulties and obstacles shall be removed for- 
ever!" She turned away, and left St. Real 
standing alone in the room, feeling that the 
casket of his heart was opened to his own 
sight, and its deepest secretsdisplayed, never to 
be concealed again by any of the thin and 
glistening vails with which human weakness 
cloaks itself so effectually against the purblind 
eyes of self-examination. He cast himself 
into a seat, and for some minutes remained in 
bitter commune with his own heart, while the 
music and the dancing, and the gay society of 
the capitsd, were as unmarked as if they had 
not existed. Then, remembering, painfully, 
that his demeanor had been already but too ac- 
curately watched, he rose, and, with a flushed 
cheek and contracted brow, returned to the 
chief saloon. As he approached Eugenie de 
Menancourt, however, he perceived that she 
was preparing to depart with a lady of high 
rank and advanced 3'ears, under whose especial 
care Madame de Montpensier had placed her. 
Eugenie paused as he came near. The crowd 
of gay gallants, who were pressing forward 
with the formal courtesy of the day to offer 
their services in conducting her to the carriage, 
drew back as he approached, as if already 
warned of the purposes of Mayenne in regaiti 
to the rich heiress. St. Real felt what was ex- 
pected of him, and at once offered his hand; 
but it was with an air of restraint and absence 
that instantly caught the eye of her to whom 
he spoke. She gave her hand, and followed in 
silence as he led her through the rooms; but, 
as a turn on the staircase left them for a mo- 
ment alone, her anxiety prevailed, and, with an 
unsteady voice, she said, " You seem suddenly 
unhappy. Monsieur de St. Real: has anything 
occurred to pain you?" 

St. Real was not a good dissembler; and Eu- 
genie had not dissembled. He heard in the 
soft, scarce audible tone — ^he felt in the trem- 
bling of the hand that lay in his — ^he saw in the 
soft and swincuning eyes that looked on him — 
the truth of one |»rt of what the princess iiad 
said; and in hi« own heart ho felt but too 
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«troii{r1y the truth of all the net. St Real 
was not a good diMembler; and all he could 
reply was, "Oh, Eugenie !"— but it was 
•enough. 



CHAPTER XV. 

St. Real entered not again the lighted halls 
in which the leaders and partisans of the 
League were assembled; but he paused for a 
moment in the open air, after the carriage which 
bore Eugenie de Menancourt toward her soli- 
tary home had driven out of the courtyard and 
passed away down the echoing streets. A mo- 
mentary burst of artillery and small arms 
came, borne upon the wind, from a distance, 
as the indefatigable Henry of Navarre roused 
the Parisian garrisons with an alerte from the 
side of Meudon: but the mind of St. Real was 
too deeply busied with other thoughts for the 
thunder of the cannon to awake in his heart 
the martial and chivalrous spirit that lay with- 
in. The discovery which he had made of his 
own feelings, was, in every respect, painful; 
and the insight which he had gained into thoive 
of Eugenie de Menancourt herself — although 
there is ever a sweet and soothing balm in the 
consciousness of being loved — ^was hardly less 
bitter. The idea of entering Into rivalry with 
his cousin; of attempting to deprive one who 
confided in him of the hand of his promised 
bride: the idea of seeking, or even receiving, 
happiness himself at the expense of that of 
Philip of Aubin, found not harbor in the bo- 
som of St. Real for one single moment. Deep- 
ly and severely did he blame himself for having 
suffered such feelings to grow up in his heart 
as the occurrences of that night had discovered 
to his own sight; and still more bitterly did he 
reproach himself for having allowed his feel- 
ings to carry him away as they had lately 
done. Even the degree of regard with which 
he saw that Eugenie de Menancourt looked 
upon him was an additional reproach; for he 
well knew that that regard could not have been 
obtained without conduct on his own part 
which, however involuntary, he looked upon 
as a betrayal of his cousin's confidence. 

St. Real was not a man, however, to waste 
upon fruitless regrets those powers of mind 
which should be employed in forming and ex- 
ecuting noble resolutions. He grieved bitterly 
for what was past, but he grieved only with the 
purpose of shaping his conduct differently for 
the future; and, as he turned again to enter 
the Hotel de Guise, it was with the full de- 
termination of never seeing Eugenie de Men- 
ancourt again, until the fate of Philip of Au- 
"bin, as far as it was connected with hers, was 
fixed beyond all recall. 

This resolution was joined with another, 
which rendered the first not difficult to exe- 
cute. With all her art, with all her skill, with 
all her knowledge of human character, and 
with all her Insight into that of St. Real, Mad- 
ame de Montpensier had overreached herself. 
She had been able to comprehend and appreci- 
ate the simplicity and purity with which he 



was attached to Eugenie de Menancourt, with- 
out perceiving the nature of his own feelings; 
but the quality of her own mind prevented 
her f^om comprehending the deep firmness of 
principle which existed in his heart, and from 
foreseeing Uie means that principle would take 
to combat love as soon as ever the progress of 
the insidious enemy was discovered. The 
proposal that she had made to him had pro- 
duced upon the mind of St. Real an effect the 
most directly opposite to that she had intend- 
ed, which it is possible to conceive. The char- 
acter of the Duke of Mayenne, St. Real could 
not but esteem: there was a dignity, a gene- 
rosity, a frankness about it, which, together 
with his splendid talents, commanded no small 
admiration; and, had St. Real been convinced 
that his opposition to his king, that his bold 
rebellion, that even his connection with a 
party, factious, turbulent, and depraved, orig- 
inated in motives of patriotism and virtue, his 
views of the League might have been modified 
by his opinion of the Irader, and his ultimate 
conduct determined by the judgment he might 
form in regard to whether that leader *s efforts 
would, or would not, be ultimately beneficial 
to his country. In the course of that night, 
however, he had heard ahd seen enough to 
convince him that the passion of Mayenne was 
ambition, and that his object was his own ag- 
grandizement; and the only hold, therefore, 
that the League could have had upon St. Real 
would have been virtue, honor, and patriotism, 
in the whole, considered as a party. 

The question, therefore, with the young 
marquis, had now become, whether the League 
did or did not possess such qualities. At the 
Jacobins, on the preceding night, however, he 
had witnessed the means employed by those 
who were considered the holiest men among 
them to obtain ends which he could not doubt 
were treacherous and bloody: that very night 
it had been calmly proposed to him, as a bribe 
to attach him to the party of the League, to 
betray his cousin's confidence, and to gratify 
his own passions at the expense of his honor 
and integrity. In his examination of the city 
during the day, he had seen the high and the 
noble demeaning themselves to court populari- 
ty by fawning on persons they despised — an 
irrefragable proof that their own designs were 
base; he had seen the good and the just in the 
filthy and unsparing hands of villains and 
plunderers; and he hud seen those who pro- 
fessed to be the ministers of a God of peace 
armed for the promotion of a civil war and the 
bloodshed of their fellow-creatures! 

What, then, could be the result, he asked 
himself, when a leader, whose principle was 
ambition, took upon him to guide a fierce and 
lawless multitude, composed of nobles whose 
motive was selfishness, of priests whose spirit 
was fanaticism, and of a rabble whose objects 
were licentiousness, bloodshed, and plunder? 
The answer was not difficult; and, as he turned 
and mounted the stedrcase, amid the crowd of 
lackeys and attendants who stared at his 
thoughtful and abstracted demeanor without 
his noticing their presence, he determined to 
proceed to the royal camp as early as might 
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be on the following morning: doubting not 
that, whatever might be the vices and the 
/oUiee it presented to his sight, he should there 
find the path which led to his country's wel- 
fare, and, he trusted, also to his own peace of 
mind. 

Passing the doors of the saloons, he pro- 
ceeded to that part of the house in which was 
situated the apartments that had been assigned 
to him; and, sending for his master of the 
horse, a common officer, at that time, in the 
houses of the principal French nobility, he di- 
rected him to have everything prepared to quit 
Paris by daybreak on the following morning. 
The earliness of the hour which he thus ap- 
pointed was not dictated by any apprehension 
that Mayenne would endeavor to impede his 
departure; but, his resolution being taken, and 
his opinion fixed by the most favorable view 
that could be afforded him of the party of the 
League itself, he wished to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, anything like solicitation; and he like- 
wise desired neither to explain bis feelings, nor 
reason upon his motives, in the conduct he 
was about to pursue regarding Eugenie de 
Menancourt. 

His sensations, indeed, upon the subject were 
80 painful in themselves, that St. Real did not 
wish either to speak of or to dwell upon them. 
Arguing, with the usual simplicity of his na- 
ture, that, where our wishes and our duties are 
at variance, it vs better to employ our thoughts 
in performing the duties, than to give them up 
to the hard task of combating the wishes — in 
which combat they are but too often defeated 
— he prepared to occupy all the energies of his 
mind in the attempt to serve his country, and 
to benefit to the utmost of his power the party 
he had determined to espouse, leaving bis 
(iousin to pursue his suit toward Eugenie de 
Menancourt as best he might; but endeavor- 
ing to serve him therein by pointing his ef- 
forts to nobler objects than had hitherto em- 
ployed them, and by taking care that all he did 
should be placed in a fairer light than that in 
which the levity and somewlmt vain indiffer- 
ence of Aubln had hitherto permitted his own 
actions to appear. 

Poor St. Real, however, did not know how 
hard is the task — ^how painful, how continual 
is the struggle, to turn the thoughts of a feel- 
ing and airectiouatc heart from the objects of 
its first attachment, and to occupy, even in the 
busiest scenes and most stirring actions where- 
in other men find employment for their whole 
soul, a mind to which love has given its di- 
rection elsewhere. His first experience of 
what he was but too long to undergo was 
made when he lay down to rest, on the night 
of which we have just spoken. He thought 
to sleep, to taste the same refreshing, undis- 
- turbed slumbers which were so rarely absent 
from his pillow; but, alas! alas! how changed 
were all his sensations. The burning thirst 
for thoughts to which he would not give way 
—the consciousness that he was resigning for- 
ever that which would have made his happi- 
ness through life — anxieties, which he dared 
not probe, regarding the happiness of her he 
lovea— H9eif-reproaches, slight, indeed, but bit- 



ter, because they were the first he bad ever had 
occasion to address to his own heart — and 
doubts respecting the conduct and vows of 
his cousin, which he now saw with eyes sharp- 
ened by love — all planted his pillow thick with 
thorns; and he tossed in feverish restlessness 
upon his uneasy couch, while slumber and all 
its wholesome balms were far away. 

The sounds of music and of laughing, which 
to his saddened heart rang like the revelry of 
fiends, came in bursts up to his windows; and 
the roll of carriages, the trampling of horses, 
the shouts of torch-bearers, and the murmur- 
ing hum of a thousand less vociferous tongues, 
poured irritating upon his ear, and set sleep at 
defiance. Gradually, however, those sounds 
died away, and that space of time which the 
citizens of the masterless metropolis called a 
day, and set apart for the transaction of a cer- 
tain portion of intrigue and faction, levity, 
sensuality, and bloodshed, came to an end. 
The bell of the neighboring church, unheard 
during many an hour of turbulence and noise, 
struck two, and the whole world around sank 
into silence, if not into repose. Still, however, 
sleep came not to the eyes of St. Real; and he 
lay and counted the moments until a new class 
of sounds began to be heard, announcing that 
the sons of toil were up and busy in the task 
of preparing luxuries for the sons of idleness 
and dissipation. At length, a faint rosy light 
was seen to glimmer through the open window, 
the indistinct forms of the massive furniture 
began to stand out from the gray darkness, 
and St. Real started up more weary and fatigued 
with that one night of restless anxiety than he 
would have felt after weeks of watching in the 
tented field. 

The first task, after dressing himself, was to 
sit down, and, with the writing materials that 
stood at hand, to indite a brief note to the 
Duke of Mayenne, apologizing for not waiting 
to make a more formal leavetaking. He did 
not, it is true, announce in distinct terms 
his determination of joining his arms to the 
other supporters of the royal cause, because he 
felt that it was within the bounds oif possibility 
that circumstances might yet change his 
purpose ; though, as he left the matter still 
open, ho thought that bad must be the scene 
presented by the camp of the Henrys indeed, 
if it could moke him prefer the craft, the 
treachery, and the baseness he had beheld in 
Tans. In this respect, while expressing his 
high opinion of the duke himself, he did not 
scruple to use language and to display senti- 
ments which had alres^y brought many a ven- 
erable and respected head low among the 
factions and anarchy of the day ; and luiving 
said enough to show which way his feelings 
at that moment led him, he descended to the 
court, and mounting his horse, which, with 
his train, stood prepared for departure, he bade 
adieu to the Hotel de Guise. 

The streets of Paris now presented a very 
different scene from that which they afforded 
in either the full life of the risen day, or in the 
dregs of the evening. Few were the persons 
to be seen walking slowly along in the fresh, 
clear, unpolluted light of the early morning; 
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and the long irregular perspective of the an- 
tique streets might be seen nnencainbered by 
the many gaudy vehicles which obstructed the 
sight at a later hour. As St. Real rode on to- 
ward the suburbs, indeed, one or two patrols of 
horse, returning from their night watch be- 
yond the walls, passed him with tired faces 
and soiled arms; but, although the numbers 
that composed his train were sufficient to have 
justified some inquiry, yet such was the con- 
fused organization of the garrison of Paris, 
and of the army of the League in general, that 
no one asked his errand, and he passed on un- 
interrupted to the gates. 

Here, however, he was detained for some 
minutes, while the drowsy commander of the 
guards examined his pass and safe-conduct; 
and some suspicious glances were given to the 
apparel of bis followers, who neither wore the 
black cross, nor the scarf of the followers of 
the League. At the end of about a quarter of 
an hour, however, he was suffered to proceed; 
and, as the position .of the royal armies was 
not distinctly known to him, he directed his 
course toward Meudon, at which place it was 
certain that a part, at least, of the Huguenot 
force had shown itself the day before. Great- 
er watchfulness was now apparent on the part 
of the League; and St. Real was challenged 
and stopped five or six times within half a mile 
of the gates of Paris. At length, a wide green 
meadow by the banks of the Seine presented 
itself; and at the angle of this meadow and 
the road stood a solitary sentinel, covered with 
his cuirass, his salad or iron cap, and steel 
plates to defend the thighs. In one hand he 
carried his long musket, while with the other 
he held his coil of match, smouldering slowly, 
between the finger and thumb, and only requir- 
ing to be blown to prepare it for immediate 
action. In the ground, just one pace before 
him, was planted the iron-shod stake, which, 
supporting a sort of two-pronged fork, afford- 
ed a rest for his long and unwieldy weapon in 
case of his being called upon to make use of 
it against any idvancing enemy. Painted in 
front of his iron cuirass appeared the black 
cross of the League: and there could be no 
doubt that this was the extreme outpost of the 
garrison of Paris. It would seem, however, 
that he had no order to oppose the passage of 
persons coming from the side of the city; for, 
although he gazed attentively at the young 
marquis and his party as they passed, he asked 
no questions; and St. Real advanced along the 
road skirting the meadow, toward an extensive 
building that he saw at the distance of a quar- 
. ter of a mile before him, and which bore every 
sign of being, what it really was, a religious 
house belonging to some order of friars. 

Scarcely had he passed half the distance be- 
tween the sentinel of the League and the gate 
of the monastery, when a considerable body 
of horsemen drew out from behind some trees 
at the farther extremity of the field, and gal- 
loped toward the travelers with their lances 
down in somewhat menacing array. St. Real 
immediately halted his men, and waited calm- 
ly for the approach of the strangers, who ad- 
TOL. I.— 5 



vanced at full speed almost until the partiea 
met, without choosing to notice the peaceable 
demeanor of the young lord and his attendants. 
The moment after, however, they came to a 
halt; and two or three, riding forward before 
the rest, demanded ** Qui vive?" apparently 
not half satisfied with the appearance of St. 
Real and his attendants. The white scarfii 
borne by the leaders of this impetuous party 
sufficiently indicated to what army they be- 
longed ; and, replying "Vive le Roi!" St. 
Real produced the pass he had received from 
Henry the Third. 

" No game for us, this I" exclaimed he who 
seemed to be their chief, as he read the authen- 
tic letters of safe-conduct placed before his 
eyes. "Good faith, Sir Marquis of St. Real; 
we thought that Monsieur de Mayenne had 
roused himself from his bed full four hours 
before bis ordinary time, and was sending out 
parties to take us by surprise, thinking that 
we were as laggard and sleepy headed as him- 
self. However, we will, if you please, form 
your escort to the next post, and beyond that 
you will find your way easily to the king." 

St. Real signified his assent, and, thus guard- 
ed, proceeded onward toward Meudon, con- 
versing, as he went, with the leaders of the 
Huguenot party — for the strangers were fol- 
lowers of the King of Navarre — and gaining 
from them some knowledge of the real state 
and position of the royal armies. On the side 
of the two kings he found a much greater de- 
gree of activity and military caution ; and, 
notwithstanding the presence of the party he 
had first encountered, he was not suffered to 
pass the second outpost without a strict exami- 
nation of his letters of safe-conduct, and was 
afterward escorted from post to post by a small 
body of men-at-arms, until he had proceeded 
beyond the quarters of the King of Navarre, 
and had fully entered those of Henry the 
Third of France, who had taken up his abode, 
by this time, at St. Cloud. Here, again, the 
discipline seemed more relaxed; and St. Real 
was suffered to advance without any further 
question, until, at the entrance of the neat 
little village of St. Cloud, he perceived a group 
of persons gathered together round the door 
of a house, from which, the moment after, is- 
sued forth his cousin, the Count d'Aubin, 
booted and armed, as if prepared to mount a 
horse that was held ready by a groom before 
the house. 

"The lost one found!" exclaimed D'Aubin, 
embracing his cousin as soon as they met; 
"the lost one found! Why, St. Real, I had 
even now my foot Id the stirrup to set out 
once more for Paris, in search of your fair per- 
son. But how has all this happened? Let me 
hear all ; for you have had to do with the 
shrewdest heads in France; and his highness 
of Mayenne, with his fair sister of Montpen- 
sier and Guise, are well worth studying, if it 
be but to lay out a map of human cunning, in 
order to find our way through its tortuous 
roads in future." 

As St. Real returned the warm emhrace of 
his cousin, there were sensations in his bosom 
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that he had never felt before. It was not that 
«ny feeling of rivalry had diminished hisalTec- 
tion for Philip of Aubin, even by a feather's 
weight; but it was that, notwithstanding every 
wish to serve his cousin and promote his suit, 
he had nnintentionaily cast in his way a greater 
obstacle than ever; and, although conscious of 
his own virtue and integrity, he felt as if he 
had wronged him. The feelings that were 
psedominant with St. Real were not, as with 
the rest of mankind, concealed or distorted 
with laborious care, but, on the contrary, were 
always the first to find utterance: and he re- 
plied at once, ''Oh! I will give you that histo- 
ry hereafter; but I have somewhat of more 
importance to communicate." Thus saying, 
he entered the house with his cousin, who led 
the way to some apartments apparently appro- 
priated to himself, and demanded, laughing, 
*' What now, Huon? what now? You rustic 
nobles see things in the capital with magnify- 
ing glasses, and think many matters of deep 
conseqnence, which to us, who see them every 
day, are, of course, everyday affairs." 

** I trust yon may think as lightly of it as 
you seem to expect," replied St. Real: "but 
the matter is this: Last night I taw Eugenie 
de Menanconrt." 

" Ha!" exclaimed D*Anbin, instantly ronsed 
to attention; ** what of her? where did yon see 
her?" 

" I saw her at the Hotel de Guise," replied 
St. Real ; " supped with her there, and was 
near her afterward, at the great entertainment 
riven, as I suppose, to uie partisans of the 
League." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed D'Aubin, somewhat 
moodily; "and what saw you tlien? who flut- 
tered round her? who was fiaivored in their 
suit of the ffreat heiress? — to which of his par- 
tisans does Mayenne propose to give her hand? 
tell me all you saw!" 

" I saw much," replied St. Real. " I had 
an opportunity of speaking with her alone, 
and was near her the whole evening; so 
that—" 

"Ay! doubtless, doubtless!" replied his cou- 
sin; "and were the favored knight, beyond a 
doubt; and, probably, sweet Madame de Mont- 
pensier encouraged your suit, and Mayenne 
offered you her hand, if you would jom the 
League — " 

He paused; and St. Real somewhat aston- 
ished at the accuracy with which his cousin— 
partly in the random venturing of passion and 
ill humor, partly from a shrewd knowledge of 
the actors in the great drama going on at Pa- 
ris — hit upon the facts as they had occurred, was 
silent for some moments also ; until, seeing 
Impatience flashing up his cousin's eye, he re- 
plied, "You are right, Philip; such an offer 
was made me!" 

" By the Lord! I thought so!" said D'Au- 
bin. " On my honor, this is right merry and 
good ! and fair Eugenie de Menaucourt, as 
timid as a young fawn, and as gentle as a tur- 
tle dove, muy do more good service to the ar- 
mies of th»- League than a whole regiment of 
reitres, or half a dozen hot nobles of Provence! 
Vfhj, the dofii incarnate seize upon the man! 



he oflered her to me in the morning, if I would 
join the League, and to you in the evenins on 
the same conditions; and now, doubtless, Hu- 
on, if you choose to turn your horses' heads 
back to Paris, and call in your troops from 
Senlis, put on a black scarf, and sign tlie bless- 
ed union, yon may to-morrow have the hand 
of the sweet heiress of Maine, and l>ecome a, 
distinguished leader of the hypocritical League. 
Ha! what say you to violating your cousiu's 
confidence, and gallantly carrying away his 
promised bride? On my honor and soul, it 
were a worthy commencement, and would 
rank vou high among us libertines of the court 
and the capital." 

" You are angry, Philip," replied St. Real, 
calmly, though somewhat sorrowfully; " yon 
are angry, Philip, and without cause. Such is 
not the commencement I intend to make, nor 
has it ever entered into my thoughts to do so." 

"But what said Eugenie?" interrupted 
D'Aubin, fixing his keen eyes upon him; 
" what said Eugenie to all this fine arrange- 
ment? Doubtless it pleased her well!" 

"She said nothing to it," replied St. Real, 
" because she never heard it; and in regard to 
what you would insinuate of myself, my being 
here in order to serve Uie king in arms, is a 
sufficient reply, I should think." 

" And are you here for that purpose ?" de- 
manded D'Aubin, softening his tone. " Have 
you positively decided on joining the royal 
forces?" 

" Positively," replied St. Real, « if I find 
nothing here which would render the king's 
service perfectly insupportable." 

" Then get you gone to the court as fast as 
possible, Huon," exclaimed D'Aubin, relapsing 
into the usual levity of tone which was fash- 
ionable at that time, even in speaking of the 
most serious subjects ; " get thee gone to the 
court, and see all the vices and horrore it con- 
tains; for, until you have done so, I shall not 
know what you consider supportable or not. 
Yet, stay, nuon," he added, more generous 
feelings for a moment reassumin? their sway; 
"I doubt you not,. my cousin; I know your 
nature, St Real, too well to doubt you; so let 
not your determination be influenced by me. 
I would truMt you as fully with Eugenie in 
Paris, as if thousands of miles, or hostile ar- 
mies, or wide flowing seas separated you from 
her." 

"You might!" replied St. Real: " but, in the 
present case, ray purpose is fixed. With the 
private vices of Henry the Third, or the vices 
of bis court either, I have nothing to do, at 
least, as far as regards my public actions; and, 
if I see no reason to believe that my joining 
the League is absolutely necessary for the sal- 
vation of my country, my allegiance to my 
king is my first public duty, after the service of 
my native land. Yet, hear me a word more, 
in regard to Eugenie — " 

*;Hark, what a noise!" exclaimed D'Aubin, 
turning toward a window that looked into the 
street. " Those dogs of Huguenots are alwavs 
quarrelling with us cats of Catholics, and tne 
distance l^tween Meudon and St. Cloud can- 
not keep us asunder. Look, Huohi look! they 
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will come to blows presently! See that fellow 
ia the white scarf, how he is laying down the 
law and the Gospel with the bony finger of his 
right on the broad liarc^ palm of his left hand. 
If he were the renegade, voluptuous, fiery Lu- 
ther himself, or the keen, fierce, bloodthirsty 
Calvin, he could not argue the matter more 
eagerly. Now there, I warrant ye, goes the 
<iemon8tration of the superiority of the prkchk 
over the messe — the refutation of transubstan- 
tiation, and an utter condemnation of poor 
purgatory!" 

St. Real had followed "unwillingly to the 
window, wondering not a little — although his 
awn ear had been caught by the turbulent 
sounds in the streets — at the levity of his cou- 
sin, who could so easily break on a conversa- 
tion in which he had already shown such heat, 
and which St. Real himself felt but too deeply 
to be one of painful interest, in order to gaze 
upon a squabble between some rude soldiers. 
The scene which presented itself, however, 
soon obtained a stronger bold of his attention: 
it was evident, as D'Aubin had divined, a quar- 
rel between a small party of the Huguenot sol- 
filers, who, serving under Henry of Navarre, 
had been quartered in the neighboring town of 
Meudon, and a body of the Catholics, forming 
part of the army of Henry the Third, who 
seemed not at all disposed to show much hos- 
pitality in the streets of St Cloud to their al- 
lies with the white scarfs. According to the 
asual practice on such occasions, two persons 
were more distinguished than the rest by vehe- 
mence of manner, loudness of tone, and fierce- 
ness of look; but behind the principal speaker 
on the part of the Protestants stood another of 
the same party, gifted with that dark and omi- 
nous look of silent determination which beto- 
kens, in general, a man more disposed to deeds 
than words. As the argument was evidently 
|[etting higher and higher, and the dispute was 
apparently reaching that point where strong 
blows are brouditin corroboration of vigorous 
assertions, St. Real proposed to his cousin to 
interpose with that authority which their rank 
conferred, and which the number of their re- 
tainers, who were standing by enjoying the 
scene, enabled them to render effectual. D* Au- 
bin agreed to the propriety of this proceeding; 
but he still continued to gaze out, more amused 
than affected by what he saw, until at length 
the more quiet personage, whom we have de- 
scribed as belonging to' the Huguenot party, 
stretched fortli a long arm from behind his 
more voluble comrade, and cut short a very 
vehement and vigorous tirade on the part of the 
Catholic feoldier, by deeding him a blow on the 
side of the head that instantly stretched him on 
the bosom of his mother earth. 

Swords and daggers were instantly drawn on 
all sides; and St. Real, waiting for no further 
<inestion, sprang down the stairs, followed by 
his cousin; and, calling upon the attendants to 
aid him, he interposed between the two con- 
tending parties, thrusting his powerful form 
between the principal combatants, and casting 
them asunder like two pugnacious curs un- 
willing to be separated. In the struggle, how- 
«ver, and ere D^Aubin and the atten&nts could 



come to his assistance and enforce order, St.. 
Real had received a sliprht cut upon the face, 
which deluged his coUar in blood ; and his 
clothes suffered equally from dust and dirt, and 
the profaning fingers of more than one unclean 
hand. At length the tumult was appeased; 
and D'Aubin, after treating the contending 
parties to a witty harangue in praise of peace, 
turned away with St. Real, saying, "Well, 
well, Huon, now that you have had enough of 
fighting for your morning^s meal, get vou 
gone to the king, or he will be out for the ^y. 
He is not at the chateau, but in yon house with 
the large garden; you can scarcely see it as we 
stand ; but, by the number of people I see 
gathering in tiiat direction, I should suppose he 
was now about to set out. So hasten on, and 
you will find me here at your return.** 

" My visit to the king may well wait a few 
hours,** replied St. Real; " and I would fain, 
Philip, conclude with you a conversation which 
can never be renewed between us witliout pain. 
I have got much to toll you. But stay!'* he 
exclaimed, suddenly, as his eye fell upon the 
figure of a Dominican monk, who was slowly 
proceeding up the road, and had just passed 
the spot where he hhnself stood in conversa- 
tion with his cousin; "but stay! I think I 
know that iriar; and if so, I must to the king 
with all speed!** 

Thus speaking, and without waiting fdr any 
reply, he made a sign to. his attendants to fol- 
low, and hurried on, after the Jacobin, on foot. 
The monk was proceeding slowly, with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground; and St. Real was 
by his side in a moment. One glance showed 
him the dull heavy features of Brother Cle- 
ment, who had tenanted the neighboring cham- 
ber to his own in the convent of the Jacobins ; 
and the voices and the jugglery he had seen 
played off upon the wretcned fanatic, as well 
as the effect which the whole had produced 
upon the object of those artifices, instantly 
came up before St. Real's mind, and made him 
hesitate whether he should not question him in 
regard to his errand at St Cloud. The next 
moment however, a gentleman, in whom St 
Real could easily recognize a high ofiicer of 
I the law — as, in those days, every class andpro- 
, fession had its appropriate garb— -came up, fol- 
j lowed by some other people carrying papers; 
I and stopping the friar, as a person whom he 
I knew, he held a brief conversation with him, 
i and then walked slowly on by his side toward 
j the dwelling of the ^ng. St. Real, after a 
moment's consideration, paused, and beckoning 
I to the dwarf Bartholo, from whose knowledge 
of Paris and its inhabitants he had already de- 
rived much information, inquired if he knew 
the name of the personage now walking for- 
ward with the monk. 

" His name is La Guesle,'* replied the dwarf, 
dryly: "he is the king*s frocureur general." 

Such information was sufficient to remove 
from the mind of St Real some part at leasi of 
the apprehensions which he had entertained; 
but, nevertheless, there was a lingering suspi- 
cion that the Jacobin's intentions were not &1]1 
righteous, which made him resolve to inform 
the king at once of what ha had fM«Q.V&^^tBSiak 
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and put him upon his guard aguinst the machi- 
nations of his most insidious enemies. With 
this view, as he saw that the procureur gene- 
ral and his companion were proceeding exact- 
ly in the same direction as himself, he hurried 
his pace, and once more passed them. Making 
his way onward through the various groups of 
soldiers, courtiers, and officers that were scat- 
tered thickly through the streets of their tem- 
porary residence, enjoying the fine sunshine of 
tlie early summer morning, he hastened for- 
ward toward the ppot to which his cousin had 
directed him as the abode of the king, inquir- 
ing, as he passed along, which was the exact 
house among the many splendid buildings that 
iSt. Cloud then contained. 

At length the abode of one Hieronimo de 
Oondi was pointed cut to him ; and entering 
the court, the walls of which had concealed 
from his sight all the guards and attendants at 
that time waiting upon the sovereign, he pro- 
ceeded to the preat entrance, and mounted the 
steps which Ted to the first hall. Here his 
name and business were instantly demanded, 
and his reply transmitted through various 
mouths to the chambers above. "While wait- 
ing for the king's answer to his demand of an 
audience, he was ushered into a side room, 
where some of the superior officers of the 
court were whiling away their daily hours of 
attendance. Some were playing with dice, 
and some at chess; but in all there was a fear- 
ful effeminacy in dress and demeanor, which 
made St. Real shrink from the soft and woman- 
ly things with which he was for the moment 
brought in contact. He was not destined, 
however, to remain long among them; for the 
next moment a page — fair and soft, and 
smooth-spoken, with jewels in his ears, and as 
mucli satin and lace upon his slashed doublet 
of sky-blue silk as would furnish forth a lady 
on a court birthday — glided into the room, and 
besought the Marquis of St. Real to follow 
him to the presence of the king. 

Ascending the broad flight of steps which 
led to the principal apartments above, St. Real 
first passed through the chamber of the Gas- 
con guards, the same unscrupulous body which 
hud served the monarch so remorselessly in 
the assassination of the ambitious but heroic 
I>uke of Guise. Their harsh and warworn 
features, shaggy beards, and affectedly rough 
demeanor, offered a strange contrast to the 
soft and silken aspect of the rest of the court; 
but Si. Real was soon introduced to a new, 
but not less sickening scene of luxurious ef- 
feminacy. Passing through an antechamber, 
in which lounged a number of creatures such 
as he had seen below, he was led into the au- 
dience room prepared for the king. Faint 
rose-colored velvet formed the hangings of the 
walls, a number of green silk couches were 
placed round the room, and the whole air was 
80 burdened with manifold perfumes, that St. 
Real, disgusted with all he beheld, felt actually 
sick at the compound odor that assailed him as 
soon as he entered. A number of personages 
stood round, dressed in all the gaudy colors of 
the rainbow, and each without the slightest 
spot or stain to be seen upon his glossy vest- 



ments. In the midst of them all sat a man 
habited, like themselves, with all the scrupu- 
lous care that folly can waste upon personal 
appearance. His hands and his face were as 
white, as soft, and as delicate as the satin lining 
of his cloak, except where on his cheeks ap- 
peared a faint delicate color, like the hectic 
blush of a consumptive girl, but which, in 
him, was probably rather the effect of paint 
than of disease. He was speaking when St. 
Real entered: but it was none of his lords, or 
minions, as they were then called, who was so 
honored at that moment by the effeminate Hen- 
ry the Third. On his lap he held a beautiful 
worked basket, lined with faint blue satin, and 
containing no less tlian four small dogs, neither 
of which exceeded in size a well-fed miller's 
rat; and to one of these, his favorite pets and 
constant companions, he was addressing some 
tender reproaches for the crime of having 
scrambled over the back of one of the others^ 
in its unceremonious attempts to escape from 
the delicate dwelling, which it would willingly 
have exchanged for a wooden box, and some 
clean hay. 

St. Real's bold step in the room, the sound 
of his heavy boot and jingling spurs, instantly 
caught the king's attention ; and, looking up 
from his basket of do^, he gazed over the per> 
son of the young noble, with a glance first of 
surprise, and then, apparently of horror and 
disgust. The silken watchers of the king's 
countenance instantly caught its expression, 
and divined the cause. 

" Good God, sir! " exclaimed one, interposing 
between St. Real and the king, as if he feared 
that the young noble were about to assassinate 
the monarch — ^**good God, sir! is it possible 
that any one should present himself before his 
majesty in such a plight? Retire, for Heaven's 
sake! you had better retire!" 

St. Real laid his hand upon his breast to 
push him back out of his way; but the min- 
ion, as the favorites of Henry the Third were 
named throughout France, shrank back from 
the touch of the same stout doeskin glove with 
which the young marquis had parted the con- 
tending soldiers in the street, as if a daggei 
had been at his bosom. 

**I would not have intruded upon your majes- 
ty," said St. Real, ** in a garb stained with 
blood as this is, had I not had something to com- 
municate which I thought of immediate impor- 
tance — " 

" Whatever you have to communicate, sir," 
interrupted the king, frowning, " must be told 
when you have changed your dress: I will 
hear nothing at the risk of being suffocated. 
The blood has nothing to do with the matter! 
I have seen more blood, and shed more blood, 
than you ever have, or ever will; but you bring 
in with you a whirlwind of dust, enough to 
choke up the lungs of any Christian king 
upon the face of the earth. Make no reply, 
sir," he' continued, waving his hand; "make 
no reply, but leave the rbom; and when you 
have changed your dress, and appear in habi- 
liments more befitting this place, I will hear 
what you have to communicate, but not before." 

** As Your majesty ple&Bes,'* replied St Real: 
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'*<tnit still, let me warn you of one thing, 
at least— »' 

"Of nothing!*' exclaimed the king. " Why, 
tiie reiy percussion of your breath shakes the 
dost fit>m your cloak, until the whole air is 
dim. Away with him ! away with him ! 
Neyers, Joyeuse, Epernon, rid me of the sight 
of him ! But gently, gently! Do not shake 
the dust oiT him: His bs^ enough to be obliged 
to ride along the high roads, once every day, 
without having the high roads brought into 
our own audience chamber." 

There was a determination in the look and 
demeanor of' the young Marquis of St. Real 
which augured something in his nature not 
pleasant to lay hands upon; and, consequently, 
the courtiers of the contemptible monarch 
took care not to enforce his commands with 
any rudeness. Nor was it necessary: for St 
Real, finding that any further attempt, at that 
moment, to communicate to the king the ap- 
prehensions he entertained from what he had 
seen in Paris, would be vain, retreated from 
the royal presence without further question, 
resolving immediately to inform his cousin 
D'Aubin, and beg him to convey the bare in- 
telligence to the monarch, or to some of his 
officers, while he himself changed his dress, 
and prepared to give more full and minute in- 
formation. 

Rejoining his attendants in the court, and 
looking eagerly round, as he quitted the royal 
residence, in order to ascertain whether the 
monk were still in sizht, he turned his steps 
back again toward the house where he had 
found l5*Aubin on his arrival at St. Cloud. It 
was not, indeed, that St. Real could feel par- 
ticularly interested in the fate of the monarch 
whom he had just seen, or that he thouorht the 
death of such a degraded being would be, at 
any other period, much to m regretted in 
France ; but the younsr lord, acting upon 
general principles, which accidental circum- 
sbmces never greatly modified, felt it his 
bounden duty to prevent, if possible, a medita- 
ted crime; and, even had it not been so, would 
have been extremely desirous of preserving 
the life of the reigning sovereign, at a moment 
when political and religious factions, personal 
enmities, and contending interests, convulsed 
the realm, and required no new brand of dis- 
cord to bring down sorrows, desolation, and 
ruin upou' the people, the country, and the 
state. 

Whichever way he turned his eyes, however, 
various groups of persons loitering about, 
without any apparent object, interrupted his 
view ere it could penetrate many yards. Never- 
theless, the figure of the Jacobin was not to 
be seen ; and mounting his horse, which had 
been led after him, he proceeded as fast as pos- 
sible to the dwelling in which his cousin had 
taken up his quarters. 

He found D'Aubin surrounded by a large 
party of the gay nobility of Paris ; and levity 
and merriment had so completely taken pos- 
session of every one present, that St. Real 
could obtain no attention for the serious matter 
he had to communicate. Even his cousin 
himself, whom he knew to be full of strong 



and fiery passion*, and whom he had seen that 
very morning moved by no light emotions, 
appeared now to have given himself up entire- 
ly to the idlest spirit of gayety; so that all the 
efiect which the tale that St. Real had to tell 
produced, was loud laughter at the repulse he 
had met with from the monarches presence, and 
advice to suffer Henry to deal with his friend 
the friar as best he might. 

Somewhat ofiended, and still more grieved, at 
his cousin's conduct, St. Real quitted him, pro- 
mising to rejoin him in the^course of the day ; 
and, betaking himself to the small rooms, 
which were the only ones he could find unoc- 
cupied in either of the two auberges that St. 
Cloud at that time could boast, he hastily put 
off his riding suit, removed the traces of travel 
and contention from his person, and then, 
dressed more as became the court of a great 
capital than that which he had expected to find 
in a camp, he returned to the temporary dwell- 
ing of the king, bent upon executing his own 
right purposes, whoever might laugh or sneer. 
Henry had by this time, it would seem, consi- 
dered the impolicy of alienating so powerful a 
subject, at a moment when the throne so much 
needed support; and St. Real found a page 
waiting in the vestibule, charged, on his return, 
to deliver a sort of half apology for the treat- 
ment he had met with, ana to conduct him im- 
mediately to the royal presence. 

Led through the same rooms, St. Real en- 
tered the audience chamber, which was still 
tenanted by the same personages, with the ex- 
ception of the king himself, whose voice was 
heard in a cabinet l^yond. The page, howev- 
er, instantly proceeded to the door, and throw- 
ing it open, announced St. Realms return. 

"We will speak with him presently," replied 
the king aloud: but the sight which met St. 
Real's eyes through the open door made him 
once more cast away all ceremony, notwith- 
standing his rebuke of the morning- On the 
right of the monarch stood La Guesle, the pro- 
CUREUR GENERAL, while at his feet knelt the 
very Jacobin friar whom St. Real had seen* in 
conversation with that officer in the morning. 
The monk seemed in the act of presenting a 
letter; but though that action, and his whole 
demeanor, seemed perfectly pacific, yet so con- 
vinced was St. Real, from his previous knowl- 
edge, that the ultimate designs of the Jacobin 
must be evil, that, striding across the audience 
hall with the purpose of interposing, he had 
nearly reached the door of the cabinet, when 
one of the nobles in attendance stopped him 
for an instant, attempting to explain to him 
that the king wouM summon him when he 
thought fit. 

" Of course, of course ! " replied St. Real, 
" but the king is in danger. See, see! " And 
at the same moment the Dominican, as he 
knelt, lifted his arm and struck the monarch, 
what appeared to be merely a blow of his 
clenched hand. The king staggered back, 
however, exclaiming, " He has killed me !" 
And drawing from his side the long sharp knife 
which the Jacobin had left in the wound, he 
struck the assassin on the head as he was en* 
deavoring to rise. Almost at the same mo- 
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ment, La Qijeyiei drawing ^ sword, passed it 
through the ifnonk*8 body; and £he nobleman, 
who had so Ul-timedly stopped the advance of 
St Real, sprang forward, crying, ** The monk 
has killed his majesty;*' and whSe the marder- 
er was already falling under the blows of the 
king and La Guesle, drove his dagger into his 
throat and put a period to h|s existence. The oth- 
er officers in attendance rushed into the cabinet 
in tumult and confusion; and, with an indecent 
excess of rage, cast the dead body of the Jaco- 
bin out of the window into the court. The 
courtiers, interested deeply in the life of their 
master, were thrown into confusion, terror, 
and despair, by the event that had just oc- 
curred; but Henry himself, at that awful mo- 
ment, recalled all the courage and self-possess- 
ion for which he had been distinguished in his 
early years, and showed himself far more tran- 
quil and undisturbed than any of the peu-ty. 

" Send for a surgeon,'* he said, sitting down 
and pressing one hand upon the wound, while 
with the other he waved back those who were 
crowding round him. ** La Guesle, you have 
done wrong to kUI the wretch. We might 
have learnt who were his instigatcyrs; but let 
the room be cleared. Monsieur de^t. Real, I 
thought to have spoken with you, but it is im- 
possible now. You said you had somethmg to 
communicate; but if I recover, it must be told 
hereafter; if I die, it must be told to my suc- 
cessor." 

" God forbid your majesty should die at this 
moment," replied St. Real, whose intended 
communication was now rendered useless. "I 
trust that your wound will not prove serious." 

" I trust not," replied the king; " but no one 
can say what, or how soon, may be the termi- 
nation. Although I am inclined to think that 
the wound is not dangerous, yet in this body 
there may be but half an hour of life. There- 
fore remember, lords and gentlemen of France 
here present, that, should death be the result of 
this morning's bad work, Henry of Navarre is 
▼our lawful king! From the moment that my 
lips cease to breathe, he is your kin^, according 
to every principle of right and justice: the 
fundamental laws of the French monarchy 
make him so, and no power on earth can ab- 
solve you of your duty toward him. I only 
raise my voice to point out to my subjects 
what will be their duty when I am dead, and 
remember that this is my last injunction: bat 
here come the surgeons; and, once more, let 
the room be cleared.** 

The monarch's orders were instantly obeyed; 
and the cabinet, in which he had received his 
wound, was accordingly abandoned by all but 
the surgeons and h& immediate attandau^s* 
The whole party, however, lingered in the au- 
dience chamber, and in the anteroom adjoining, 
breaking into separate groups, and each speak- 
ing low, but eagerly, ou the event that had oc- 
curred, and the consequences likely to ensue. 
As St Real was not personally known to any 
one present, he was, of course, thrown out of 
all these small circles, and was proceeding 
through the rooms, in order to join his attend- 
ants and make his escape from the bustle, con- 
fasion, and tumult which were beginning to 



spread rapidly through, tl e i^yal hpUMliQldy 
when a stout, plainly-dressed, middlo-aged in#n, 
whom he had not particularly noticed in the 
crowd, laid his hana upon his arm, saying, " I 
think I heard your name mentioned as Mon- 
sieur de St Real." 

"The same," replied St Real, bowing. 
" What are your commands?" 

I " My name is De Sancy," replied the other: 
" an old acquaintance of your ^ father's. I 
would speak with you, but not here." Thus 
saying, he led St Keal on until they reached 

I the court, where all was in the same state of 

j confusion wliich reigned above, the gates closed^ 
and no one suffered to go out. At the appear- 

I ance of Monsieur de Sancy, however, the 

j guards presented arms, and the porter threw 
open THE GRILLE for him and his companion to 

! pass. A word, on his part, obtained the sam^ 
facility for his own immediate followers, and 
for those of St Real ; and, walking on foot 
down the road, while their horses followed, he 

I spoke briefly to his young companion of what 

. had occurred. 

" The king will die," he said. " I see it in 

! his countenance; and France will be thrown 
into a state of greater turbulence than ever. 
There is but one way to save her. Monsieur de 
St. Real; and, if you inherit your father's heart 
and principles, you will not hesitate to join me 
in following it** 

" May I ask you," demanded St Real, 
" what is the way to which you allude?" 

*' I mean," replied De Sancy, " boldness, de- 
cision, preparation on the part of the friends of 
good order. You will see, Monsieur de\ St 
Real, that, as soon as the king Is dead, the 
bonds which keep all these forces together will 
be suddenly dissolved. The greater part of the 
leaders will think all ties of honesty, loyalty, 
and patriotism at an end; and almost aU will 
set themselves up for sale to the highest bidder, 
while many will join that party for which 
tliey have already a hankering. I heard, some 
time ago, that you were expected here, and I 
learned that you have a considerable body of 
troops lying near Senlis. Now tell me, sup- 
posing that the king were dead, in what light 
would you look upon Henry, king of Navarre?" 
" As the legitimate successor to the crown," 
answered St. Real, " and as my rightful sove- 
reign!" 

** Then you would be as well contented to 
fight against the League under a Huguenot 
sovereign as under the Catholic monarch, who 
has just met with such a fitting reward for his 
love of priests and friars?" 

" A thousand times sooner," replied St Real, 
" if that sovereign be Henry of Navarre, my 
father's friend and my own, honest and noble, 
if ever man was, and loving his country and 
his people better than himself." 

" If such, then, be vour opinions. Monsieur 
de St. Real," repliecl De Sancy, laying his 
hand familiarly on his shoulder — ** if such be 
your opinions, without a word more let us 
mount our horses, and ride over together to 
Meudon, to bear to the Bei^noia. as th^y call 
him, the first tidings of all that has hapi^fied 
here, and to promise him our UAbongbl snp- 
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port in cam of iieed. I bring with me nearly 
three thousand sturdy Swiss; and you, I hear, 
near a tliousand hardy Frenchmen. What say 
you? shall we go?" 

" With all ray heart," replied St Real, who, 
however brief had been the explanation, un- 
derstood De Sancy*8 views and objects as well 
as if he had spoken a volume; " with all my 
heart!" he replied, "and we will ride quick." 

Their horses were beckoned up; each cava- 
lier sprang into the saddle: and, after a few 
words of direction and command to some of 
their attendants on either part, they galloped 
off toward Meudon as fast as their horses could 
bear them. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Neither St. Real nor his companion spoke 
much as they advanced toward Meudon. The 
rapid pace at which they proceeded, and the 
still more rapid thoughts that were passing in 
the mind of each, left little room for conver- 
sation. Each, however, seemed so instinctive- 
ly to appreciate the character of the other, that 
tne few words which did occasionally pass be- 
tween them, conveyed far more than much 
longer communication might have accomplish- 
ed between persons whose ideas flowed in a 
less direct and straightforward channel. So 
rapidly did their horses bear them forward in- 
deed, that but a few minutes elapsed ere they 
beheld the pleasant little upland supporting 
the village in which the witty but licentious 
Rabelais poured forth the biting and sarcastic 
torrent of satire, that, however ill understood 
by after ages, has rendered his name inmiortal ; 
and in which also he exercised all those clerical 
functions that were far less adapted to the 
character of his mind. 

Coming from the side of St. Cloud, and 
.bearing about his person those conventional 
signs which were understood to indicate an 
officer of the royalist party. Monsieur de Sancy, 
Accompanied by his young companion, was 
^permitted to go forward with scarcely any in- 
terruption almost to the gates of the old cha- 

^ iteau in which Henry of Navarre had fixed 
his head-quarters. Here, however, they were 
challenged by the sentinels ; but, giving the 
word, they passed on, and meeting with an 

i inferior officer attached to that prince, inquired 

I if he had yet gone forth. 
" More than an hour," was the reply; "but 
he may certainly be found with the advance 
guard at the Pre aux Clercs." 

Without further question, and somewhat 
mortified at the loss of time, De Sancy and 
8t R^ turned their horses' heads, and at some 
itek galloped down the steep descent ; nor 
pulled a bridle rein until they reached the large 
' open plain called the Pre aux Clercs, which 
«t this time offered a singular and not unpic- 
Iniesque exhibition. From the spot where the 
road which they followed entered the plain, the 
Mintry lay flat and unvaried to the very 
foburbs of the city of Paris, which rose up 
ttMhuid, forming a dense back-ground of gray 



buildings, towering up one beyond another in 
the misty light of a summer's day. The open 
ground between was not exactly covered with 
multitudes, but was living with a hundred 
groups of jray and glittering cavaliers ; while 
two strong Dodies of infantry, and a squadron 
of horse, covered the several roads that led 
from that part of Paris to Meudon and St. 
Cloud. The groups of horsemen of which w© 
have spoken, armed at all points, and, in gene- 
ral, bearing the old knightly lance — some dec- 
orated with the colors of the League, some 
displaying those of the Catholic royalists, and 
some carrying the white scarfs and sword-knots 
of the Huguenots — were seen, now wheeling 
about the plain, endeavoring to gain the vant- 
age ground of a party of opponents ; now 
standing still, waiting in firm ranks the attack 
of a body of the enemy; now hurled in im- 
petuous charge against the foe, and mingling 
in brief but desperate struggle ; with the ar- 
mor, and the pennants, and the scarfs, and 
the rich caparisons, glancing in and out of the 
clouds of dust that covered them. Every now 
and then, also, when any of the Leaguers ad- 
vanced too near, the arquebusiers, who covered 
the roads, would keep up upon them a rolling 
fire from their leveled pieces : and occasionally 
some of the batteries erected for the defense 
of the suburbs would pour forth flame and 
thunder upon the position of the Huguenot 
infantry, though with but little effect. 

About a hundred yards in advance of ths 
foot, upon one of the few slight rises which 
the plain afforded, appeared a group, consisting 
of about twenty horsemen, principally dis- 
tinguished by the Huguenot scarf, and taking 
no further part in the skirmishes which were 
going on than by every now and then detach- 
ing a messenger from their body, apparently 
to bear directions or commands to any other 
parts of the field. At the head of this group, 
armed at all points except the head, appeared 
Henry, king of Navarre, with his fine but 
strongly marked features, full of animation and 
excitement from the scene before him. St. 
Real was the first who remarked his position ; 
and, pointing it out to Monsieur de Sancy, 
paused only until they had ordered their at- 
tendants to remain near the body of infantry, 
and then spurred on together to the spot where 
the monarch was watching the progress of the 
morning's skirmish — an amusement of which 
he rarely deprived his soldiery. Turning round 
as they came up, he welcomed St. Real with 
a look of surprise and satisfaction, and greeted 
De Sancy with a smile. 

" This is unexpected and gladsome, my good 
young friend," he said, grasping St. Real's 
hand. " I heard you were in Paris; and, . 
though your cousin declared you would cer- 
tainly visit us ere you decided, yet, good faith! 
I thought the cunning of the League would be 
too much for you." 

" It was, I believe, too much for themselves, 
your majesty," replied St. Real? "for I am not 
only here, but purpose to remain. We have, 
however, something of more importance to 
tell your majesty. If you will give us your 
ear for one moment." 
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** Instantly,** replied /the king ; and then 
turning to some of those belilnd him, he point- 
ed with tiis leading staff to one of the groups 
of skirmishes, exclaiming, << Some one ride in 
there, and bring out Rosny! The lad is mad 
with sorrow for the loss of his wife. Ventre 
Saint Gris! 'Tis a strange thing tliat what 
would make one man mad for joy, should make 
another man mad for grief ! lie will get him- 
self killed now, in order to go to heaven after 
his wife; while there are many men who would 
almost go to the other place, to get out of the 
way of theirs. But ride in, ride in, and bring 
him out — tell him If want him! Now, St. 
Real I now, Monsieur de Sancy ! I am for 
you!" 

Thus speaking, he rode on twenty or thirty 
paces in advance of his attendants, and looked 
nrst to Monsieur de St. Real, and then to 
Monsieur de Sancy, as if requiring them to 
give him their tidings. The latter then spoke: 
" We have to communicate to your majesty," 
he said, *<an event that has occurred at St 
Cloud, and which may be productive of great 
and sorrowful results— which pray God avert!" 

"Amen!" cried Henry; "but what is it, 
what is it?" 

" This, my lord," replied de Sancy. " About 
an hour ago, while Monsieur de bt. Real and 
myself were both in the audience chamber of 
his majesty, the king was wounded severely 
by a Dominican friar, and I have many fears 
that the result wUl be fatal." 

Henry made no reply, but gazed upon Mon- 
sieur de Sancy's face with a look of anxiety 
and horror. "This is ruin indeed!" he ex- 
claimed — "to be killed at the very moment 
that our united arms had so nearly seated 
him securely on the throne! This is ruin in- 
deed!" 

"I trust not, your majesty," replied St. 
Real. "First, the king is not yet dead, and 
may recover; and next, even should he die, you, 
my lord, have not only a righteous cause to 
support you, but a more fair renown. You 
would then be as much king of France as he 
is now, and many a subject who serves him 
unwillingly will draw his sword with joy for 
you." 

" At all events, my lord," said De Sancy, 
" whatever may be the conduct of others, and 
whatever may be the result of this most la- 
mentable afikir, your majesty will find that 
two at least of the French nobles, without 
consulting or considering any other interest 
but that of their country, will be ready, should 
fate place the crown of France upon your 
head, to serve your majesty with their whole 
heart and soul. I, for my part, engage at once 
to bring over the Swiss to your majesty's ser- 
vice ; and, if I have understood him right, 
Monsieur de St. Real here present will immedi- 
ately move his troops from Senlis to your sup- 
port." 

"Without a moment's hesitation," added 
St. Real ; " and if I have hitherto even enter- 
tained a scruple in regard to joining the royal 
forces, that scruple would not exist after your 
majes^'s accession to the throne." 

*' Thank yon, thank yon, my friends!" ex- 



claimed Henry, grasping the hand of each, th» 
one after the other, " this is noble! this is gener^ 
ous! But still let us hope that the calamity will 
be averted, which, by the death of the klnff, 
would cast among us a fresh ball of disooi3» 
when so many already exist Still it is neces^ 
surv for me to be prepared; but while I speed 
to St. Cloud, in order to learn, as far as possi- 
ble, what is proceeding there, let me beg you, 
my friends, to converse over the matter with 
those you can trust, and ascertain upon whom 
I can rely — ^who are likely to be doubtful 
friends, and who will prove open enemies." 

St. Real and his companion promised obe- 
dience; und the king, after speaking a few- 
moments with some of the gentlemen of his 
train, turned his horse's head toward St Cloud, 
and galloped off. De Sancy and St. Real re- 
turn^ more leisurely, conversing over the 
event that had occurred, and its probable re- 
sults. 

" You, Monsieur de Sancy, and the King of 
Navarre also, seem to apprehend much more 
danger from the death of the king," said St. 
Red, " than I can conceive likely to accrue. 
Far be it from me to speak evil of a man who, 
even now, may be dying; yet who can doubt 
that in virtues as a man, and in high qualities 
as a sovereign, the monarch who has just left 
us is as superior to him who now reigns iu 
France, as liffht is to darkness? As a military 
leader, too, his renown is justly among the 
first in Europe: and with the sole command of 
the army, which is now divided, the affection 
of all that is noble and good in the land, and 
the warm co-operation of many of those who 
have held aloof from the present sovereign, he 
would surely be able to accomplish far more 
toward reducing the land to a state of tranquil- 
lity and subordination, than a king who is not 
only hated, but despised." 

De Sancy shook his head with a somewhat 
melancholy smile, at calculations made upon 
grounds so very different from the motives 
which actuated the generality of men, in the 
disorganized land wherein they lived. 

" If every one were Monsieur de St Real," 
he answered — * if every one — I do not mean 
in France, but even in this camp and army — 
were actuated by the same pure and patriotic 
feelings as yourself, your calculations would 
be undoubtedly right, and the extinction of the 
line of Valois would be the signal for tranquil- 
lity and happiness to resume their places in 
this distracted land. But the men that we. see 
around us are divided into many classes, and 
actuated by many motives. The Huguenots 
have among them one principle of action — I 
mean religious fanaticism. But, taking all the 
rest of the united armies, I suppose there are 
not ten men of rank among us who have any- 
general principle whatsoever." 

" You give a sad picture of our countrymen. 
Monsieur de Sancy," replied St Real; " but if 
your view be correct, how happen such dis* 
cordant elements to have adhered so long?" 

"From causes as numerous," replied De 
Sancy, " as the men themselves. Some have 
adhered to the king out of gratitude for favors 
conferred, and from a knowledge that their 
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fortnike, almost their very existence itself, de- 
pended upon that monarch. Such are the min- 
ions, the favorites, the priests. Others again of a 
nobler nature, have remained attached to the 
•same party equally from gratitude for favors 
•confeired, but without entertaining any further 
hopes from, or being bound by any tie of in- 
terest to, the king. Such is the Duke of £p- 
ernon, and such are many more. Others, 
again, serve the monarch because their own 
dignity and power are connected by various 
ties to his. Such are the princes of the blood. 
An immense number follow him only because, 
seeing the country split into factions, and 
knowing that they must attach themselves to 
some party, they judge that thev can obtain 
most from the court; and, at all events, can 
sell themselves to the League hereafter, in case 
they find their first expectations disappointed. 
Many, too, have some individual object in view, 
which they may obtain from the king, but 
could not obtain from the League; and many 
serve the monarch from personal hatred to 
some one in the opposite camp. Monsieur de 
St. Real; I could go on for an hour, and yet 
leave half the motives unreckoned by which 
men of different parties are actuated in everv 
civil strife. All these motives are at work 
among us ; and patriotism, depend upon it, 
comes in for but a very small share, when 
there are so many other greedy passions to di- 
vide with her the hearts of the multitude.*' 

St Real was silent for a few moments, and 
thoughtful too; for in the picture of the mani- 
fold hues and shades of human baseness thus 
presented to his sight, there was something 
very painful to a mind accustomed to view the 
world in a brighter light After havinjgr con- 
sidered for a short time, however, lettmg his 
mind roam to more general thoughts, he re- 
turned to the immediate matter of their con- 
versation. <*I am sorry to hear,'* he said, 
** that such is the composition of an army from 
which I had hoped better things. But tell me. 
Monsieur de Sancy, will not the same motives 
which have hitherto bound them to the present 
king bind them also to his successor?" 

"By no means," replied De Sancy. "In 
the first place, the difference of religion will be 
■a great objection to many, and an excellent 
pretext to more. A thousand to one all the 
zealous Catholics will abandon the heretic mo- 
narch at once. Those who personally love 
him will seek to make him change his religion; 
those who love him not will leave him without 
any question. All who are already doubtful 
will seize this favorable opportunity of going 
over to the League. All who are serving upon 
interested motives will demand place, prefer- 
ment, or promise, as the price of their future 
assistance. Of these — and I am sorry to say 
that at least one half of the royal camp is com- 
posed of such — of these there will be a general 
market — a buying and selling, as in the halls 
of Paris; and if the king cannot outbid the 
League, they will all go over together." 

"Well, let them go." replied St Real. " By 
Heaven! Monsieur de Sancy, I hold that we 
«faall be better without such false and doubtful 
alliet. Oar tword* will strike more firmly. 



our confidence in ourselves and in each other 
will be redoubled, when the army is purified 
from such a nest of mercenary villains." 

" Ah! my young friend," replied De Sancy, 
" you may make a good soldier; but you are 
not yet fit for a politician in this bad world of 
ours. Call them by some softer name, too, 
than mercenary villains," he added, with a 
laugh; " for, until you see the event, you do 
not know whom you may see among them." 

St. Real was silent; for his mind was not 
without some shade of doubt as to what would 
be the conduct of his own cousin in the event 
of the king's death breaking asunder all those 
ties which, for the time, uidted the incoherent 
parts of the royalist army together. However 
much St Real might love his cousin, and how- 
ever much he might strive to conceal from 
himself the faults and failings which disfigured 
the character of the Count d'Aubin, he could 
not help experiencing a vague internal convic- 
tion that his actions were more the effect of 
impulse than of principle; and that there was 
not sufficient firmness in his character to re- 
strain him from following where his passions 
or his interests led him, if to the path which he ^ 
thus chose no very signal disgrace was attached 
in the eyes of the world. 

He was silent then, and a few mii^utes more 
brought them back to St. Cloud, which exhibi- 
ted fdl the usual marks of a small place in 
which some great event has happened. The 
eager faces; the gliding up and down of im- 
portant looking persons; the whispering groups 
at every corner, and at every house door; the 
loud-tongued politicians, demonstrating to their 
little assemblage of hearers, the events that 
were to follow, or the events that were past; and 
here and there the mercenary soldier, saunter* 
ing indifferently through the streets, and caring 
not who died, or who survived, provided that 
his pay was sure, and that the blessed trade of 
war was not brought to an untunely end. 

Monsieur de Sancv and St Real drew up 
their horses at the nrst group of respectable 
persons they met with, and demanded news of 
the king. The reply was favorable: " the mo- 
narch was better," the people said; "the sur- 
geons apprehended no evil; and the consequen- 
ces of the crime had fallen upon the head of 
him who perpetrated it" 

After receiving this answer, St. Real and De 
Saucy separated, each well pleased with the 
other, and promising mutually to meet again 
before night, whatever might be the result of 
the events which had brought them first to- 
gether. , 

St Real then directed his course up the road 
toward the small auberge, in which he had 
hired the only apartments that on his first ar- 
rival were to be found vacant in. the village, 
and at which he had left a part of Jiis attend- 
ants to prepare for his return. The door of 
the inn, like that of •every other house in the 
place, was surrounded by its own little group, 
discussing the events of the time; and as S3t. 
Real approached, he distinguished among the 
crowd his dwarf page Bartholo, together with 
the handsome Italian boy, who had been leh In 
hiis service by Henry of Navarre. The young 
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marquis — ^whose mind w«8 not of that indiffisr- 
ent cast which looks with phllosopl^eal cool- 
ness upon the dang;eTS or uncomforts of eyery 
person except its own particular proprietor — 
had been not a little anxious for the fate of the 
fair delicate boy amid the troubles and perils of 
the capital and its environs, and was in no 
slight degree rejoiced to see him in safety in a 
spot where he could afford him protection. 

Leooard de Monte sprang forward as soon 
as he beheld his lord, and welcomed him on his 
arrival, with all thiU peculiar grace which we 
have before had occasion to notice In his de- 
meanor. There was something in his manner 
that expressed a willingness to serve and to 
obey; but, at the same time, it appeared to be 
the willingness of a free and generous mind to 
perform that which depended solely upon its 
own volition. There was a dignity withal in. 
his tone and demeanor, that made his obedi- 
ence seem a condescension rather than a duty: 
and yet, as we have said, it was all so cheerfully 
done, that St. Real, although he felt more as if 
he were speaking to a friend or a younger bro- 
ther, than to one who was bound to olSey, ne- 
vertheless did not feel the difference disagreea- 
ble, but rather looked with more interest upon 
a person whose demeanor was so superior to 
that of others in his station. 

*' I h^ve had some fears for you, my good 
boy,** said St. Real, " since I heard that you 
had come hither to seek me.** 

"Oh, never fear for me, sir!*' replied the 
youth, speaking with that confidence in his 
own fortune, which is one of the many happy 
deceits whereby the human heart beguiles it- 
self to forget the weariness, and the difficul- 
ties, and the dangers of the long and perilous 
path of life; <<oh, never fear for me, sir! In 
my short day, I have passed through so many 
scenes, where others have found every sort of 
danger and tribulation, without receiving so 
much as a scratch of my hand, that I begin to 
believe myself eucliatited against peril: beside, 
I had the two stout fellows you gave me to ac- 
company me from Maine; and if I had met 
with any danger, I should have left them to 
fight it out, and have slipped away, finding 
stuety under cover of my littleness.** 

" Well, well, we must not try your fortune 
too far, my good Leonard,** replied the young 
noble. ** But come hither with me'! Bartho- 
lo, seek me wherewithal to write ; and bid 
Martin and Paul hold themselves ready to set 
out in half an hour to Senlis. Have you seen 
the Count d'Aubin?** 

** I saw him not half an hour ago,*' replied 
Leonard de Monte, ere the dwarf could an- 
swer. " He was riding forth with a gay com- 
pany to the Pres aux ulkrcs.** 

" That is unfortunate!*' replied St. Real; " I 
would fain have seen him. But hark! there is 
the drum beating to arms, and the clarions 
sounding a march! Sge what that may mean, 
Leonard." 

The boy sped away quickly; and during his 
absence oU Real proceeded to his own apart- 
ments, and wrote to the o$cer whom he had 
left in command of his troopf ,i^r Senlis, di- 
j«cting him, in as few woi^b as posaible,^ to ad- 



vance, without loss of time, to the distance of 
half a march from the foyal army. Ere he 
had concluded, Leonard de Monte retaraedr 
and, in reply to St. Real's eager question of 
what news, informed him, that an order had 
iust been given out to put the royal forces on- 
der arms, as it was supposed that those w^h^ 
had instigated the attempt at assassinaUon* not 
knowing that it had failed, would endeavor Uy 
take advantage of the confusion they expected 
to follow its success among the royalists. 

" A wise precaution !** said St. Real ; ** a 
wise precaution, marking that Henry of Na- 
varre is in the camp, even if one did not know 
it from other circumstances. Now, tell me, 
Leonard,*' he continued, after having* sealed 
and dispatched his letter, *<how long have 
you been here?" 

** I reached Paris some five days since,*' re- 
plied the boy, " and waited two days there, in 
hopes of your coming; but, finding that you 
did not arrive, I grew anxious, knowing that 
there are wily men and unscrupulous of all 
parties in these places. Then, when you did 
not appear the third day, I set off hither to see 
whether you had been delayed against your 
will at the king's quarters; and ever since 
then I have been coming and going beti^een 
the camp and the city of Paris, until I learned 
this morning that you were here." 

" But were you never stopped at the oat- 
posts?" demanded St. Real; "your pass ex- 
tended only to the capital." 

" Oh, no!" replied the boy, in a gay tone; 
" I passed and repassed as often as I liked, and 
will do it again whensoever it pleases me. I 
have the secret of making myself invisible; 
and they must be sharper eyes than either 
those of the League or of the Huguenots that 
will spy me out to stop 'me as I go.** 

" Indeed!" said St. Real; « that were a se- 
cret worth knowing." 

" Easy to learn, but not so easy to practice," 
tinswered the boy. ** I had first to consider 
the sentry as I came up to him; then, if I 
found him a Huguenot Gascon, to stop a quar- 
ter of an hour to listen to all the great ex- 
ploits he had performed at Montcontour, Jar- 
nac, or any other place; then — seeming to be- 
lieve the whole — to tell him as great a lie as 
any that be told me, vowing that I was the 
truant son of some Huguenot lord, going back 
to hear Du Plessis Mornay preach against the 
Pope of Rome; and thus might I pass by with- 
out further question. If, on the contrary, it 
were a royalist, I vowed i was King Henry's 
new page, and talked about Monsieur de Biron, 
and the good Duke of Epernon. If it were a 
Swiss, I boldly said, * What is your price?' pat 
the crowns in his hands, and walked on. And 
when I came back to the sentinels of the 
League, I had but to throw this toy over my 
shoulders,** he continued, drawing a black and 
green scarf from the bosom of his vest, which, 
according to the custom of those days, was 
made very large and full, and often served the 
pnrpose of a pocket ; ** I had only to throw 
this toy over iny shoulders, and swear by the 
holy mass that I had gone out to kill th#king, 
and would hava dona it, too, if I had not^ by 
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mischance, trod on the toes of oue of his Po- 
lish puppies, aud b#BD inroed oat of the ante- 
room for that grave offense.'* 

St. Real laughed. ** Yoa are a brave boy," 
he said, *< and seem to know these people tho- 
roughly — ^perhaps better than I do." 

«* Perhaps I may," replied the youth: " but 
still, call me not a brave boy, for that I am 
not; on the contrary, I am as arrant a cow- 
ard as ever lived ; so, if you intend to take 
me with yoxi into a pitched battle, or even a 
skirmish, or so much afi the siege of a town, 
you are very much mistaken, for I shall cer- 
tainly lag behind." 

"You jest," said St Real, smiling; "for, 
though you are too voung to be led into bat- 
tles, or to sieges either, yet you are one of 
those whereof, some day, men may make good 
soldiers." 

** Not I." answered the boy seriously, and 
with a sigh; " not I, my lord! — I have a vow 
against it. Faith, I think that heretic Du 
Piessis Mornay has converted even me; and I 
hold, that for hundreds of honest men to shed 
each other's blood, for the sake of making 
their favorite sit in a great Ivory chair, wear a 
gilt cap with a tassel, and call himself king, is 
not only a folly, but a madness, and not only a 
madness, but a crime. Be .not offended, my 
lord," he added, seeing a slieht cloud come 
over St. Real's brow, as he listened to doc- 
trines very different from those wliich his own 
bold and chivalrous heart entertained; " be not 
offended, nor doubt me either ; for you may 
well rest sure that, should danger threaten 
you, or misfortune overtake you, when I am 
your follower, this heart — though not so bold 
as a falcon's — would find courage for the time; 
this hand — though not so strong as a giant's — 
should do its best to defend or aid you." 

"I believe you in that at least, my good 
Leonard, replied St Real; "yet, nevertheless, 
I have always held that life is valueless with- 
out honor, and that the drops of our heart's 
best blood can never be weighed against the 
service of ourcountry, onrking, or our friend. 
However, you are not my sworn soldier, so I 
shall not try vou; and, to speak of matters 
whereon we shall better agree, tell me — ^for, 
among all your wanderings, you must have 
heard — how go men's opinions upon the 
events that are taking place here?" 

"Opinions!" cried the youth. " They go, 
my lord, as the waves of the sea. Looked at 
from a distance, and at first sight, they seem 
innumerable, aud all distinct one from the 
other; but when one examines a little more 
closely, they are found to be nothing but one 
creat flow of the same things, following the 
first that comes forward, and dashes upon the 
shore. I know not well what the word opin- 
ion used to mean in the days of old; but now, 
I know it means the portrait of every man's 
•elfishnaes, painted as he likes it to appear. 
One man has a strong desire to be governor 
of Dijon, aad he represents it under the form 
^ a sincere admiration of the Catholic iaith; 
anotfaer wiahM to be made maredial of France, 



and he displays his wish under a full approba- 
tion of the murder of the Guises." 

" It is wonderful,'* said St Real, with a 
smile, "how soon, in the camp and in the 
court, the wisdom of the brow of sixty years 
finds its way down to the curlv head of six- 
teen ! Do you know, Leonard, I have just 
heard this morning from Monsieur de Sancy 
the same fine sarcastic character of the good 
folks around me that you have given me now?" 

" Then you have heard the truth from two 
people in one day," replied the boy, gravely. 
" It is worth marking with white chalk! and, 
though you think that I ape the seutentious- 
ness of wiser persons than myself, you will 
find, that one who has lived among these 
scenes from his earliest years knows the cha- 
racters that appear in the mystery as well as 
one of themselves. At all events, my lord, 
hope not to find Spartan virtues even in your 
dearest friend; or, if he do possess such jew- 
els as patriotism, and firmness, and integrity, 
happy — thrice and fully happy, is he in this 
place; for nothing is«o saleable here as virtue 
and a tolerably good reputation." 

" Spartan virtue in my dearest friend !" said 
St. Real, repeating the words on which the 
youth had laid the strongest emphasis. " What 
mean you by that, Leonard ? Tell me, are 
yon frank and honest? If so, you have some 
meaning! Now, make it a plain one!" 

The boy colored a good deal, and, for a mo- 
ment, seemed struggling between two emo- 
tions ; but at length he replied, " I am frank 
and honest, sir, and I will make my meaning 
plain, feeling sure that you will not let my 
candor hurt me. When I spoke as I did 
speak, I thought of your noble cousin ; for it 
is the common report of camp and city, that a 
large dower, and a lady's unwilling hand, will 
soon convert the Count d'Aubln from a bold 
royalist to a zealous Leaguer!" 

It was now St. Real's turn to feel troubled, 
and the blood irrepressibly mounted to his 
cheek. " I trust that the camp and the citv are 
both mistaken," he replied, at length; " and that 
Philip of Aubin, if he do change his party, 
which may, perchance, happen, will have 
nobler motives to assigrn than any selfish ad- 
vantages. One thing, however, is certain, no 
lady's uNwiLUNO hand can be the object, for 
no man can or will force her inclination." 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. "These 
are times, sir," he replied, " when men can do. 
anything; but nevertheless — " 

Ere he could finish his sentence, the door of 
the little saloon in which he stood was throywn 
quicny open; and, as so often occurs, the very 
object of the conversation which had just 
passed appeared, and put an end to any further 
observations. The boy, indeed, colored deeply, , 
and glided out of the room ; but St Real, 
whose consciousness of upright purpose and 
integrity of heart had restored his calmness 
and confidence in himself, turned to greet his 
cousin kindly, and prepared to speak with him 
up|»n Uie great events of tk« day, avoiding^ 
as far as [Mflsible* those subjects which might 
renew any painful feelingi between them " I 
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heard that yon had gone to the Pres aux 
Clkrcs,*' he said, looking at his cousin's dusty 
garb; " but you are not armed, I see." 

** Oh, that matters not!" answered D'Aubin; 
" it is as well sometimes to show these gentle- 
men of the League that, in a velvet pourpoint 
and silken hose, we can overthrow their best 
cavaliers, clothed from head to heel in good 
hard iron. I had not time to arm, and there- 
fore ran two lances in my jerkin, having prom- 
ised to give a course to Duverne and Mau- 
beuge. So the king is wounded, they say ! 
You have heard of it, of course. Should he 
die now, Huon — should he die, Hwould make 
a great difference in men's fates." 

" I do not see why or how," replied St. Real; 
and then — not remarking that his cousin, 
whose very speech had been rambling and un- 
connected, suffered his mind to wander inat- 
tentive while he replied — went on to give all 
his reasons for thinking that the death of 
Henry the Third should make no earthly 
change in the conduct of any honorable man 
hitherto attached to the royal cause. 

"Huon!" interrupted D'Aubin, at length, 
**l have been thinking over what passed be- 
tween us this morning, and I have come to 
crave a boon of you. Your safe-conduct from 
Mayenne is not yet near its end : and 1 would 
fain have you make one more journey to 
Paris. As I said before, I would trust you 
with aught on earth, such is my confidence 
in vour honor; and you have great influence 
with Eugenie de Menancourt. She esteems 
and respects you, which is a very difierent 
thing from love, you know : no woman loves 
a man that she respects — " 

"Nay, nay, nay, Philip!" said St. Real, 
somewhat sickened with his cousin's conduct, 
and yet pained to remark the evident anxiety 
and distress which D'Aubin strove in vain to 
cover under a tone, half jest, half earnest. 
" Nay, nay, Philip ! speak not thus of those 
who form more than one half of man's happi- 
ness or misery — speak not thus, if you would 
ever win the love of those whose love is worth 
possessing." 

"Pshaw, Huon! you know them not !" re- 
plied the count. "Respect and esteem may 
be tlie foundation of man's love for woman, 
but not of woman's love for man. Fear, jeal- 
ousy, revenge, scorn, even hate itself, are near- 
er roads to woman's love than respect and es- 
teem. You may disappoint her wishes, con- 
tradict her opinions, insult her understanding, 
pain her heart, ay, even cross her caprices ! 
and yet win her love, if you will but pwue her 
vanity. But a truce to such dissertations. 

Mark me, Huon ! I think you love me, and 
wish me well ; and I toll you sincerely, it im- 
ports much and deeply to my peace and com- 
fort, that Eugenie de Menancourt should yield 
me a willing consent." 

" Not, T trust, from any pecuniary consider- 
ation," said St. Real, who entertained some 
vague suspicions that his cousin had outstepped 
even his princely revenues in the ga^^ and 
thoughtless course he had pursued for many a 
year. " If so, speak at once, Philip^ for you 
know the extent of my resources ; and you 



likewise know, I trustf that those resoufM 
are your own, when you choose to C( 
them." 

" No, no, Huon !" replied the count, wliib 
his brow and cheek grew as red as fire. '*Ni| 
no ! I thank you for your kindness, go€( 
cousin; but there are many causes which maU 
it as necessary to me as life, that Eugenie A 
Menancourt should become my wife. Why. 
think," he continued, raising his tone, **] 
should become the talk and the pity of 4 
Paris! — the laughing-stock of every friend I 
have!" 

St. Real bent down his eyes without reph: 
merely muttering to himself the word,"Friendr 
while his cousin went on. "What I wf' 
then, Huon, is this, that you would retnm 
Paris ; and, seeing Eueenie, represent to 1 
that my claim to her hand in consequence tf 
her father's promise is indubitable ; that I 
would sooner part with life than resign tfatf 
claim; and that, in order to atone for augktl 
may have done to offend her, and to ren 
whatever objections she may have, I 
change my course of living, cast from 
those faults that appear so much blacker in iier 
eyes than in those of our fair dames in tin 
capital, and live a life as pure and holy as any 
nun was ever reputed to do, if she will promiiB 
at the end of a certain period to fulfill her 
father's engagement toward me. Will yon 
do this for me, Huon, and exert all your elo- 
quence?" 

" Philip, it would be in vain," replied St 
Real ; " last night, I said all that I could ny 
in your behalf — I promised even more for yoi 
than I well knew that you would perform-H» 
my life, on my honor, Philip, I urged all that 
could be urged in your exculpation and in 
your favor; but she remained firm ; and notih 
ing 1 could say made any change in her lo* 
plies. Your conduct, she said, had produced 
its natural effect ; that effect was not to be 
effaced ; her father's promise was conditioaal; 
and, free from any engagement herself, Ae 
was resolved, she said, never to give her hui 
to one who had not sought her affection, aad 
did not—" 

St. Real hesitated, but his cousin finidied 
his sentence boldly for him, and then went on, 
" and did not possess her esteem, or desem 
her love, or something of that kind," he said; 
"all that she told me before! It is but the 
ringing of the same chime ! but, by heaveiii> 
it shall go hard if I do not find means to ring 
that chime backward ! Yet,' listen, St. Real; 
yesterday, you were not empowered by me to 
say anything, and therefore she might doubt. | 
I now empower you on my part to vow con- 
stancy, and promise amendment, and so forth 
— will you undertake it? — will you go?" 

" No, Philip, no," replied St. Real, in a tone 
of firm determination, "I will not; I love 
Eugenie de Menancourt too well myself to 
cheat her with promises made in so light a tott | 
as that — nay, frown not upon me, Philip ! 
of Aubin, for you shall hear more, that yet 
may never say your cousin deceived you. I 
refuse to go beck to Eugenie to plead yetf 
cause, not alone because I believe It to be bolk 
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•«1mu1 and a hopeless one, but, becaaae I feel that 

■ it woald be dangerous to my own peace ; and 

^xi^t make me unhappy without serving. 

^ou." 

I "Ho, ho!" cried D'Aubin, his brow darken- 

i$Ki "is such the case? Then I see some- 

'.'wEat more clearly how all this may end!" 

"I trust you do," replied St. Real; " I trust 
Jhmi my conduct through life, and from my 
;- conduct now, that you may plainly see what 
• -will be that conduct still." 

D'Aubln's lip curled into a cold, unpleasant 
amile; but his brow did not relax, and ho an- 
; «wered, ** What your conduct may be, like all 
^^dtnre things, must be left to fate ; but I shall 
L certainly take means to ensure myself against 
. "vhat it seems it might be. I give you good 
evening, Huon, for' I find it time to bestir my- 
self! Farewell!" So saying, ho turned upon 
Ibii heel, and left the apartment. At the foot 
«f the stairs he paused for a moment to speak 
a few eager words with the dwarf Bartholo, 
and then springing on his horse galloped back 
to his own abode. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

LiAYiNO St. Real to meditate over the effects 
which his candor and honesty had produced, 
and to strengthen himself in his integrity 
against i\\e bitterness of undeserved suspicion 
aod reproach, we must follow the Count d'Au- 
bin to his dwelling, and be his companion for 
the next few hours. Springing from his char- 
ger, he threw the reins to ono of his attend- 
ants, ordered fresh horses to be saddled in the 
stable, a change of dress to be instantly brought 
him, and eagerly demanded if no packet had 
arrived from Paris. The answer was in the 
negative; but still the count proceeded to 
change his dress, appareling himself with no 
mall care and splendor, brushing the dust 
from his dark curling locks, and adding the 
fine essences that were then held a part even 
of the simplest toilet Ere he had done, there 
was a sharp knock at the door of his chamber, 
and the next moment the dwarf Bartholo stole 
in, bearing a packet in his hand. 

"I saw the messenger straying about the 
town," he said, "and knowing you would 
want this, I hastened to bring it hither," 

" You see into my thoughts, and anticipate 
my wishes, good Bartholo," replied D'Aubin, 
breaking open the packet, and running his eye 
over the words of a regular safe-conduct from 
the Duke of Miyenne. " It is all right," he 
added, " though they limit me to four-and- 
twenty hours; but say, have you aught to tell 
me Bartholo? for the day wears, and I am, 
ready to set out. There seems matter in that 
face of thine. Speak, man! speak boldly. 
We know each other well." 

** Your lordship is kind," replied the dwarf, 
qrith one of his sardonic grins. " I would fain 
jrive your 'lordship a piece of advice; but 
knowmg from sweet experience ho^ advice is 
relished in this wise world, I wish to know I 
whether you have any appetite for it" i 



" Yes, yea; speak boldly," replied D'Aubin; 
" I am as hungry for good aidvice as a famlshecf 
wolf, and I am inclined to bel'eve thee, just 
now, seeing that the hint you g&ve me not long- 
since concerning my simple seeming cousin 
has proved but too true. He would act in all 
honor as yet, it seems; but we all know with 
what tiny footsteps love begins the course, 
that he determines, ere the end, to stride over 
like a giant: not that I think," he added, giv> 
ing a glance to the mirror, and marking there 
as handsome features as ever that crowning 
invention of personal vanity reflected to the 
self-satisfied eyes of man, though the counte- 
nance he beheld might be somewhat worn with 
the strife of passions — " not that I think that, 
were it come to rivalry, I should have to fear 
the result. But I would fain put it beyond all 
chances; so speak your advice, good Bartholo. 
If it suit me, I will take it; and if not — why 
it is but empty air." 

" Ay, ay," replied the dwarf, " empty air, 
and dust and ashes! Those few words are the 
history of the whole world — man's fame, and 
wisdom, and wit, and eloquence, and power, 
and strength, and beauty— empty air, and dust 
and ashes, are the whole! — so that brings me 
to my tidings, and to my advice," he contin- 
ued, resuming his ordinary tone. ** You have 
heard of the king's wound, my lord. Now, 
do not you be one of the fools who deceive 
themselves, and think he will recover? Tako 
my word for it, he will die!" 

** Nay ; but the surgeons say," replied 
D'Aubin, " that he is already far better, and 
give many shrewd reasons to show that he is 
nearly well. 

" Let them give what reasons they will,'^ 
answered the dwarf, "do not you believe 
them. Why, my good lord, do you think 
that your fair friend, the Duchess of Mont- 
pensier, or any of the holy and devout men of 
the Catholic union, are such fools in grain as 
to trust to a simple bit of smooth innocent iron 
to do the work of their hatred, while they 
have our dearly beloved Rene Armandi at 
hand, to smear the edge and the point with 
some of his blessed contrivances for shorten- 
ing pain and making the work sure? No, no! 
my lord; not more than two days ago, I was 
hanging about the gate of that very Jacobin 
convent from which this foul monk came 
forth, and I saw three people arrive to lay 
their heads together with the very reverend 
and respectable Father Prior, whose meeting 
told its own tale, whereof this morning's 
butchery is but the comment. First came 
Armandi the poisoner, next came the Duchess 
of Montpensier, and then came Wolfstrom the 
ro^ue; so be you sure, my lord, that the king 
will die; and this very night make your bar- 
gain so firm that no one will dare to break it. 
To-night," be added, bis lips curling with 
more cynical bitterness than ever, " to-night 
yon may dispose of your assistance and co-op- 
eration at what rate you like; but if yon wait 
until to-morrow, your merchandize will fall a 
hundred per cent., for the market will be over- 
stocked." 

The manner in which the dwarf put his 
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«eaQ8elfl wu eertalaljr not the mostac^reeablo; 
bat D'Aubin wm accvstomed to his bitternesB, 
-aad was willing enough to call wholesome ad- 
vice for the direction of his own plans and 
purposes from among the gall and wormwood 
wherewith good Bartholo seldom failed to sa- 
vor his discourse. ** I believe thou art right, 
Bartholo,'* he replied; **and as I am deter- 
mined sooner to lose life itself than to be 
foiled, and made a laughing-stock, and held up 
to the scorn of all my companions by this fair- 
faced country girl, I must even make the most 
of my time, and bind Mayenne to hispromi- 
ses by ties that he cannot shake off. Thanks, 
then, ffood Bartholo, for your advice; I will 
be beck before dawn to-morrow, and will re- 
ward you better than by thanks. In the mean- 
time, keep a wary eye on all that is going for- 
ward here; and, both for ancient love, and for 
future advancement, bring me, as often as may 
be, a hint of other men's doings. And now, 
far^ thee well — away to thy lord, lest he miss 
thee. But hark! there are the horses, and I 

Thus saying, he threw on his hat and his 
plume; cast a wrapping cloak round his shoul- 
ders to keep his apparel as much as possible 
from the dust; and springing down the stairs, 
mounted his horse, which s^ood saddled at the 
door. Bartholo watched him, as making a 
«ign for his usual train of attendants to follow, 
he struck his spurs into his charger's flank, 
and galloped away in full speed toward Paris. 
A grim smile hung upon the dwarTs lips as he 
«aw him depart, and muttering, ** Ay! there 
he goes! to seek an unwilling bride, and for 
pure vanity to marry, neither loving nor be- 
loved: but it matters not; my end is gained!'* 
— he turned him back toward the abode of St. 
Real. 

In the meantime D'Aubin galloped on hasti- 
ly» giving ^ woi^ ^ ^0 passed any of the 
posts of the royal army, until at length, having 
^ot beyond the precincts of his own camp, he 
was challenged by the outmost sentinel of the 
League. Occupied with other thoughts, and 
•giving way to the vehemeut impatience of his 
nature, the count spurred on without reply; 
and the man, presenting his matchlock, nred 
without further ceremony. The ball whistled 
past D'Aubin's head^ but, merely shaking his 
clenched hand at the sentinel, he pursued his 
rapid way, until at length he was encountered 
by a body of Mayenne's horse, who again chal- 
lenged him, and obliged him to display his pass. 
More than once, ere he was permitted to enter 
the town, ihe same ceremony. was observed; 
and, what between one delay and another, the 
evening sky grew deep purple, and then faded 
into gray, as he rode along, at a more cautious 
j)ace, through the streets of the capital. 

Directing his course by the shortest way, he 
passed along through many of the narrow 
igloomy lanes of the Faubourg; and crossing 
one of the bridges which join^ the island in 
the middle of the Seine, he plunged in among 
^at dingy accumulation of tall, dark, small 
windowed houses, which lie behind the great 
•cathedral of Notre Dame. In these streets, at 
Ihe hour of which we speak, the twilight, 



which would have still been seen in the open 
country, existed not; and all was darkness, ex- 
cept where, here and there, citizens returning 
from their shops to their dwelling houses, or 
persons of a higher class going on some expe- 
dition of pleasure or business, were «een find- 
ing their way along, preceded by a lantern or 
a torch; ana also, where, before the hotel ot 
some of the old nobles of the court, who 
still lingered in that quarter, were to be 
seen a few torches fixed in sockets at the door. 
It was to none of these more lordly dw^eilings, 
however, that D'Aubin took his way; but, at a 
door which stood open in a tall, unlighted, 
gloomy-looking house^ he sprang to the ^ound, 
and giving his servants some airectiona as to 
where he should find them in case of necessity, 
and some money wherewithal to {nrovide them- 
selves their evening meal, he entered the house, 
followed by his page and one armed attend^t, 
and began mounting, in utter darkness, the 
long, steep, narrow stair. 

At the second story D'Aubin stopped, and, 
by the little light that found its way through a 
small lattice upon the staircase, he struck seve- 
ral hard blows with the hilt of his daeger 
against a massive unshapely oaken door which 
stood on one side of the landing-place. Imme- 
diately after, a sound was heanl within; and 
the door opening, the count was admitted, 
shading his eyes from the sudden glare of li^ht, 
into a small anteroom or vestibule, where, 
stretched on benches or settles, were ten or 
eleven stout attendants, together with one of 
th&t large sort of vehicles which, we are accus- 
tomed to call sedan chairs, wherein the ladies 
of Paris were very much accustomed, at that 
time, to go from house to house, and one of 
which we have already described. 

The person who opened the door was a 
trim-looking serving man, droned somewhat 
in the garb of an inferior burgher of the town; 
and, conducted by this personage, D'Aubin 
was led on, leaving his groom behind him, bat 
followed by the page. The next chamber 
into which he was M presented a different as- 
pect, being a small octagon room, with tbt 
ceilinff of black oak exquisitely carved, tht 
walls beautifully painted and gilt, and the fur- 
niture as rich and elegant as the art and tasta 
of that day could produce. 

Here D'Aubin was met by no less a person- 
age than Armandi, the perfumer, who, bowing 
low and reverently, welcomed him to his house, 
and then led him on through several chambers, 
eash more tastefully decorated than the other, 
into one where eastern luxury itself was out- 
done, and where Madame de Montpensier was 
waiting the guest she had invited there to sup- 
per. Strange as it may seem that the highest 
and noblest in such a capital as Paris should 
abandon their own convenient and splendid 
dwellings, to make these little parties at (he 
houses of inferior, and often very base and 
dishonorable persons, yet the custom was not \ 
restricted to this period of French history, but 
even in the succeeding reigns the monarch 
himself was frequently known thus to indulge; 
and the custom, which was begun probably 
with political views, or for the sako of a tern- 
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poinurv relaxation from me fetters of state, was 
roand to be too convenient for a debauched 
Bonrt to be readily abandoned. 

<*Trae to your appointment, most noble 
count," said the duchess. **I augur, from your 
punctuality, that all goes well and happily with 
the heretics and tyrants beyond the walls, so 
that they can spare the services of so gallant a 
cavalier as the Count d'Aubin. 

"The fact is, most beautiful Lady Catharine,*' 
replied D'Aubin, whose plan was already fixed 
— ** the fact is, their majesties are waiting until 
the day after to-morrow, ere they begin serious 
operations against the city; for, first, with that 
brilliant forgetfulness which cluu^cteruses great 
men, they did not remember until yesterday 
that fifteen hundred cannon balls are hardly 
enough to begin a reffular bombardment ; and, 
secondly, they wished that my worthy cousin 
should bring up his troops on the side of St. 
Denis, in order to straiten you a little in 
your diet, as they resolved, absolutely, to try 
whether your stomachs are not like that of the 
ostrich, and capable of digesting mere iron in 
default of other food. They must therefore 
wait a day to give time for casting bullets and 
mashing men." 

D'Aubin spoke with so much of his ordinary 
levity of tone, that he left Madame de M ont- 
penrier still doubtful whether he spoke in earn- 
est or in jest, whether he was saying what was 
really the case, or from some particular motive 
was endeavoring to deceive her. 

'fToa seem in a mood for revelations to- 
night,*' she said. "Thank you for your 
warning. Monsieur d'Aubin, we shall be upoii 
our guard ; but whether the two kings will 
thank you for telling us, remains to be 
proved." 

" I care very little whether they thank me 
or not," replied D'Aubin ; ** besides, what I 
have said can do you no good, and them no 
harm, otherwise 1 should not have told it. 
You are here in a net, fair lady ; and you must 
employ some other means to get yourself free 
than tiiose you have hitherto employed, or 
depend upon it the fisherman will put in his 
hand and take you." 

*'He may find that he has a shark in the 
net," replied Madame de Montpensier, "and 
be glad enough to let it escape ere it devour 
hun." 

"Well, we shall see," replied D'Aubin — "we 
^tAa\{ see. But oh! b}' the Lord, I had nearly 
forgot to compliment your highness on your 
exploits of this morning. Has none of the 
Dominican come back to you yet?" 

" None of the Dominican," replied Madame 
de Montpensier, with evident astonishmect — 
** none of the Dominican ! What do you mean, 
D'Aubin?" 

" I simply mean," replied the count, " that 
by this time 1 thought your highness might at 
least have got a leg, or an arm, or a foot, or a 
little finger of your martyr, to make a relic 
of; for it could scarcely be more than two 
o'clock when he was torn to pieces bv the four 
horses. No, it could not be more than two ; 
for as soon as ever he attempted to stab the 
king, La Gueale ran his sword through him, 



and almost hnmediately after, casting him out 
of the window, they tied him to the hones 
heels, and tore him to pieces, in the little square 
down by the end of the bridge." 

" Attempted to kill the king!" said Madame 
de Montpensier, but ill concealing, in her de- 
sire to hear more, her previous knowledge of 
the act that had been perpetrated — " attempted! 
Then he did not kill him." 

"Oh, no," replied D'Aubin, gayly, and 
purposely affecting to laugh at her disappoint- 
ment. " You do not think Henry is such a 
fool as to let himself be killed by a bungling 
Dominican. You should have sent our friend 
in the next room there, Armandi, or some 
other skillful, delicate, dexterous personage. 
Beside, dear laudy, when you and Armandi and 
good Father Burgoin were consulting together, 
surely three such shrewd heads as yours 
might have fallen upon some better and more 
politic plan of getting rid of a bad king than 
that of trusting the execlition of the act to an 
ignorant, clumsy, timid friar. Good faith f I 
should have thought that you might have even 
acted Judith yourself, and have delivered the 
land of our worthy Holofernes of St. Cloud." 

'Madame de Montpensier turned pale, and 
red, and pale again ; and there was a quivering 
of her fine proud lip, and a flashing of her 

{»roud dark eye, which showed D'Aubin at 
ength that he was urging her too far. As 
soon as he perceived it, he dropped tlie sarcas- 
tic irony wnich he had been using ; and draw- 
ing nearer to her, he took her fair soft jeweled 
hand in his, and raised it to his lips. " Forgive 
me," he said, " for teazing you. I love not 
Henry of Valois more than you do — as you 
well know ; and though I will not say that I 
regret your attempt has failed, yet I do believe 
that all knowledge of the share you had in it 
rests with me alone, and, believe me, my lips 
are and shall ever be sealed by this kiss upon 
this hand — except toward yourself." 

Madame de Montpensier gazed on him in no 
small surprise. " You assume things, sir," 
she said with some hesitation, "which you 
have no right to assume." 

"Nay, nay," replied D'Aubin, "say not a 
word, dear lady. I know the whole as well as 
if I had been one of your triumvirate at the 
Jacobins the day before yesterday, all the 
means employed, the vision of the angel, and 
all—" 

" Either some one has betrayed me, or you 
deal in magic, D'Aubin." 

. D'Aubin smiled to see her consternation , 
for although, by combining the information 
he had received form St. Real with the hints 
that had been given by the dwarf, and adding 
thereunto his own. knowledge of the parties, 
he had been able to form a very correct guess 
at the truth — and although he knew the effect 
which vague hints of greater knowledge than 
one possesses, supported by one or two distinct 
facts, will produce upon a mind loaded with a 
heavy secret and apprehensive of discovery — 
yet he had hardly calculated upon so com- 

Rletely deceiving such a shrewd intriguer as 
ladame de Montpensier, in regard to the ex- 
tent of his information. <* No one has betrayed 
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yon," he replied; "nor do I deal in magic; 
but I have far greater meaiM of knowing 
things that pass both in the city and in the 
camp than you suppose. What I liave said 
iust now I said but to teaze you ; and, indeed, 
fair lady, you deserve somewhat worse at my 
hands." 

"Wherefore, wherefore? how so?" demand 
ed Madame de Montpensier — "how have I of- 
fended you, D'Aubin?" 

"Why, I do think," replied D'Aubiu, "that, 
considering all the old friendships which had 
existed between us, it should not have been 
you who attempted to mar my fortunes, and 
ihwart my purposes. Did you not only last night 
propose to my cousin St. Real to bestow on 
him the hand of my promised bride?" 

"I did," replied Madame de Montpensier, 
boldly, recovering in a moment all her com- 
posure — " I did, and I will tell you why I did 
so, Philip of Aubin. I saw, by your conver- 
sation of the day before, that you had irre- 
trievably attached yourself to the party of the 
tyrant : and I consider the interests of our 
cause far before any private interests or friend- 
ships. I am resolved, and so I know also is 
Mayenne, that the hand of' Mademoiselle de 
Menancourt shall never be ffiven to any but a 
member of the union ; apd it was therefore 
that I offered her hand to your cousin, if he 
would bring his forces to our side." 

" Ah ! but lady," replied D'Aubin, " how 
could you venture on such an offer, when your 
own brother, the very morning before, had 
made the same to me, and left me a certain time 
to deliberate and act?" 

"Nay, of that I know nothing," replied 
Madame de Montpensier. " Had I been aware 
of that, of course I should have acted differ- 
ently." 

" Sut if you and your brother will play at 
cross purposes," replied D'Aubin, " what sure- 
ty is there that the promises of either will be 
kept? And observe the consequences of this 
sort of dealing! My cousin at once determin- 
ed to join the forces of the king, told me the 
story, and thus well nigh changed all my views 
and purposes, unsettled my designs, and nearly 
determined me to take an oam of perpetual 
service to the kings." 

"Nay, nay," replied the duchess, giving 
him her hand, "but join us at this moment of 
our need, and Eugenie shall be yours." 

" Ay," replied D' Aubin; "but I must have 
some better security than mere promises." 

" Surely you do not doubt," said Madame de 
Montpensier, "when I most solemnly de- 
clare — " 

"Declare nothing, dear lady," replied D* Au- 
bin; " I doubt nobody, but my resolution b ta- 
ken. The hand of Eugenie de Menancourt 
must be promised to me this night, under the 
hand and seal of his Highness of Mayenne, as 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom; or when I 
return to the camp to-morrow, I pledge myself, 
in the most solemn terms, to serve the Kings 
of France and Navarre, until there is no such 
thing as a Holy League and Union in France. 
And more, I assure you most solemnly, that I 
will instantly send an order unto Maine to cut 



down remorselessly every acre of my old forests^ 
in order to raise another regiment for the ser- 
vice of the state. Now, mark me, lady! mark 
me well! In doing this I know wliat I am 
doing ; for if you cannot obtain this written 
promise for me, it will be evident your brother 
does not intend that the hand of Engenis 
should be mine, and I have no other means to 
obtain it, but the capture of Paris and the de- 
struction of the League. It will be, therefore, ' 
well worth my while to sacrifice everything to 
swell the ranks of the royal forces, in order to 
ensure success." 

" Well, well, say no more, say no more," 
replied Madame de Montpensier; " the promise 
you shall have, if I have any influence with 
Mayenne; and beside you say he voluntarily 
made it himself, and therefore he will not hesi- 
tate to write it. But tell me what are the terms 
in which this promise is to be couched — ^yoa 
mean him to promise you her hand, if she her- 
self consents?" 

"No, no," replied D' Aubin; "I will leave 
no hold for after-tampering and intrigue by 
any party. But," seeing a cloud come over 
the brow of Madame de Montpensier at his hi- 
temperate words, " I mean not any offense t» 
you, dear lady. Others may tamper — therears 
others may intrigue, and may delay her con- 
sent and our union so long, that my views in 
favor of the League itself mav be overthrown 
The moment tluit the hand of Eugenie it 
mine, I will raise for the service of the duke i 
all the retainers of the house of Menancourt, i 
who are now either lying idle, or swelling the 
ranks of the royalists. What I demand then 
is, Jthat your brother — actin? as lieutenant-ge- ' 
neral of the kingdom, as well as calling himmlf | 
so, and consequently considering himself as 
the lawful guardian of all wards of the crown 
— shall promise me, without other condition 
than that in three days I subscribe to the 
Union and join my forces to his, the hand of 
Eugenie de Menancourt, which was promised 
to me by her own father." 

Madame de Montpensier mused or a mo- 
ment, and then rising, she replied, " It shall be 
done, D' Aubin, it shall be done. The world — 
which Mayenne fears more than he will ac- 
knowledge — can say nothing against this acty ' 
for it is but a ratification of her father's pro- 
mise by him who now stands in her fiither's 
place. Here," she cried aloud, ringing a smalt 
silver bell that stood on the table before her,, 
and which was instantly answered by the ap- 
pearance of Armandi, " bring me ink and pa- 
per, Rene. You shall write down the promise 
as you would have it, D*Aubin, and I will get 
my brother to sign it before you go; but msuLO 
haste, for every moment I expect Wolfstrom 
to make our third at supper." 

" I too must be speedy," replied D' Aubin; 
" for I must be back in the camp long before 
dawn, lest there be any tampering with my 
troops. They are all fresh, and newly arrived, 
so that I can do with them what I will at pre- 
sent; but there is many a shrewd head both 
among the Huguenots and royalists, and, not 
being too sure of my attachment, they may 
think to make sure of my soldiers." 
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With hii iwift and gUding rtep Anmndi 
loon rea)>peared, bearing the writing materiali 
which had been demanded, and D'Anbin pro- 
eeeded to pot down the brief promise which lie 
required from Mayenne; bat acansely had lie 
finiafaed, when the leader of the reitres made 
hie appearance, and ■eemdd aomewhat aur- 
priaed at the grave and buaineiB-like faces by 
which he waa reoelTed. 

« What is the hour, Sir Albert?" demanded 
. Madame de Montoenaler. " ttas it yet struck 
ntaier» 

** The light, or rather the darkness, says that 
it is nearer ten,*' replied the German; "and I 
beard the nine o'clock bell near an hour affo." 

" Then I shall not fiud Mavenne until elev- 
en,*' replied the duchess. *< His clockwork ha- 
bits have, at all events, the advantage of letting 
one know when and where he is to be met 
with. Come, Armandi, is the table ready? 
We may as well fill the moments with some- 
thing more real than poor thought." 

In a moment Armandi reappeared, and with 
soft and courtly words informed the duchess 
that the best refreshments which his poor house 
and inferior artists could prepare, waited her 

Eicioua presence. Catharine of Guise and 
r two companions followed where he led; 
and, proceeding into another small cabinet, 
they found a table covered with what might 
well have merited the name of catks divini, if 
ever anything can be so called which is des- 
tined to pamper the most animal propensity of 
ear nature. 

Placing himself beside the duchess's chair — 
while his own lackeys and the pages of the 
guests served and carveo the dishes, and poured 
out the wine — Armandi, in his low, sweet 
tone, .mingled in the conversation, deecanted 
upon the merits of the varioua kinds of food, 
and read one of those lectures upon the mys- 
terious art of cookery woich persons addicted 
Id the pleasures of tae table are always well 
pleased to hear dunng their meals — stimulating 
their appetite for the good things before them, 
bv exciting their katino imagination with pic- 
tures of unseen delicacies. 

The exquisite fare, however, of which they 
were partakers, the choice and delicious wines 
that flowed among them like water, and even 
the culinary eloquence of ArmancU, did not 
seem capable of rousing either Madame de 
Montpensier or D'Aubin, from the thoughtful 
seriousness into which their preceding conver- 
sation had thrown them. Albert of Wolfstrom, 
indeed, ate and drank, and enjoyed to the utter- 
most, and showed his white teeth in many a 
grin at the thoughts of all the rare ragouts and 
savory sauces which the perfumer described: 
but his companions were grave and ^abstinent, 
and when the dessert was placed upon the ta- 
ble, the duchess rose. 

"I leave you, gentlemen," she said, "for 
half an hour, trusting you can amuse your- 
sehea, at least for that time, without a wo- 
' man's presence. D'AuUn," she added, turn- 
ing to tiie count, and marking a certain degree 
of stem anxiety upon his brow — " D'Aubin, it 
shall be done!" 

Thus saying ahe quitted them; and Wolf- 

VOL. 



■trom looked to D'Aubin with inquiring eyea, 
aa if for information regarding what waa pass- 
ing. But D'Aubin's countenance rapliad no- 
thing; and the German, filling hign a glass 
with sparkling burgundy, exclaimed, ** C<mia, 
come, count, think no more of your myste- 
ries with the lovely duchess! Let us have the 
dice, and pass her half hour's absence pie*- 
sautly." 

"With all my heart," repUed D'Aubin; and 
there shot through his own bosom one of those 
strange dreams of superstition wtiich are felt 
even in the present time, but which were much 
more common then. "I have cast my last 
rreat stake already," he thought ; " but the 
dice will soon show me whether fortune favors 
me to-night or not!" 

The dice were brought, a small table placed 
beside them, and Wolfstrom and D'Aubin 
shook the accursed boxes, and cast throw after 
throw. Fortune, however, did favor D'Au- 
bin: he won invariably; and though the sums 
for which they played at that time were too 
small to make tlie gain or loss a matter of any 
consequence, vet the fancy which had taken 
possession of him made him rejoice more at 
the winning of a few hundred crowns, than if 
he had acquired a fortune His lip smiled, ilia 
eye sparkled, his cheek ff lowed; and though 
the time of Madame de Montpensier's absence 
was nearly double that which she had anticipa- 
ted, D'Aubin found it not long or tedious, even 
under expectation. 

At length she returned; and, without a word, 
laid down a paper on the table before the count 
D'Aubin ran his eye over the promise he had 
himself drawn up; and there, assuredly, at tha 
bottom of the page, stood Mayenne's name, in 
his own handwriting, together with the broad 
seal of his arms. 

What arguments she had used, what reasons 
she had assigned, what motives she had called 
into action, to obtain that signature, the duch- 
ess did not tell, but gazed for a moment with a 
look of triumph upon the count; and then, aa 
her eye caught the dice upon the table, she 
turned with an air of gay indifierence to Wolf- 
strom, demandinfir, "Well, Sir Albert! have 
you won the royalist's gold ?" 

" Good faith, no!" cried the German, throw- 
ing the dice into a water jar of rock crystal 
that stood upon the supper table ; ** those little 
demons have played me false, and he has won 
six hundred of |p good crowns of the League 
as ever were squeezed from a heretic Hugue- 
not" 

"Well, well!" replied Madame de Montpen- 
sier, " if tlie dice forsake you, turn again to 
the wine. Sir Albert ; there is a resource for 
you in all time of trouble. Fill me yon Venice 
glass too : and you D'Aubin, give me that 
sweet manchet — for, to tell the truth, the 
thoughts of this encounter I was about to un- 
dergo in your behalf, sir count, kept me from 
supper." 

" D'Aubin gracefully spoke his thanks, tak- 
ing care however, to vail, in the circumlocu- 
tory ornaments employed in that day, ali direct 
allusion to the nature of the service for which 
he expressed his gratitude. The converaatioa 
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•^oMriM gay and «nlximt6d for half an hour ; 
tMcmed to a thdntand indifferent anfajects, 
tauehinf eaeh with a momentary light, like a 

'ittnheiim breaking through the elouds of a 

< Windy autumn day, and dipping from point to 
point in tlw landiaape aa the Tapon are hur- 

' ried on iMfare tlie gale ; then, drooping fbr a 
atemeat, paused as ff to brvatiM the wits 
of the gay little cotorie. Madame de Mont- 
penirfer took advimtage of that minute to 
riae and depart; and l)*Aubin, bidding his 
mala companion ''goad night,*^ proceeded to 



cal! together hla attandmfa and return to dta 
camp. 

A mora atifet watoh waa kept in the niglit 
than in the day ; and, what between one halt 
and another, the dawn Wat beginning to pur- 
ple the eaatem T«rge of Hie iky, when the 
count arrived at the spot where his troops 
were qaartered. As he was dismounting from 
his horse, however, some one whispered a word 
in his ear ; and) springing again at onCe into 
the saddle, he turned his home's head, a«d pJ. 
loped on to his lodging at St Cloud* 
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THE DAYS OF HENRY QUATRE. 



CHAPTER I. 

•WiitLK Rioh was tbe oondoot of tlie Ceuiit 
d'Aabin, St. Real, whom he had left hart, 
agitated, and f^oomy, continued to |>&Cd his 
little chamber, giving way to nkany a melaa- 
choly tliought The more he yielded to re* 
fleetioD, the more he examined the stale of 
his own heart, the more deeply and bitterly he 
felt thi^ the deceit he had practiced upon him- 
self did not date from a late period^ bat had 
been of Itpig existenice. He remembered the 
pleaaare he had felt in the society of Eugenie 
de Menaneourt from his earliest days, In the 
sweet redproeatioa of simple and innocent 
fesUntrs, in the mutual communication of 
thongois aad seasatSoas peculiar to the retired 
state of Ufe in which they then passed tiKh* days. 
He remembered how much pain he had felt 
when her father, Uking part in the troubles of 
the time, had removed for a i^rt period fnyai 
hls^ nei|^borbood ; and he reoMmbered how 
gia^.he had heard that the hand of Eugenie 
d9 lienanoourt had been promised to his cou- 
sia, the young* Count d'AuMu, Inasmuch as 
that engagement was destined to bring her 
back to the vMidtj of his falher^i chateau. 
He, bad calcnlated, simply enough, upon al* 
ways regarding lier as a beloved sister; and 
never for a moment having dreamed of any 
other feeling toward her daring his early days, 
the idea certainly never preseutol itsen after 
he was informed of an arrangement which he 
was taught to look upon as a positive engage* 
meat toward hi* coushi. Wiwm she did retam 
to«Mai»e, he greeted Iter with what he' fancied 
brotherly affection ; and thoegh when he be- 
held his cousin apparently neglecting her, to 
psy devoted attention to the gay and sparkling 
osauties of the royal court, he felt a degree of 
^ger and indignation on Eugenie's account, 
which made him devote himseli' entirely to her, 
be would have considered those feelings — had 
be thought of the matter in such a light at all — 
•« the surest proofs that his inmost sensations 
toward Eugenie de Menaneourt were iperely 
^bose of a relation, inasmuch as, instead of 
feeling jealous of the attentions his cousin paid 
ber, he was angry tliat those attentions were 
. aot more. liaw, however, he luiew the whole 
~-be saw that the love he had felt had been 
*uiy conceived, and secretly nourished; and the 
»^t that he gained into bis own feelings 
■bowed him that thoee feeliaga could never 



change, but would last iu all their intensity to 
cause his misery through life. ^ 

While these thQugfats passed in hie mind, the 
time flew quickly by ; and the meal which 
bis principal attendants took care should be 
placed ht&te him, was served and taken away 
almost untouched. Shortly afterward Mon* 
sisur de Saucy visited him ; and St. Real, 
whose mind was not one to yield where it 
could resist, endeavored to enter vigorously 
into everytMug that cooid distract his atten- 
tion from hlmi^f, q>oke again and again of all 
the probable consequencos of the events that 
were occurring, and endeavored to gain a dear 
and distinct knowledge of the characters, pur* 
poses, and power of the various nobles forming 
the royaliBt party. 

For the time the attempt suceeeded, and hto 
mind found some relief from the memory of 
personal sotrows ; but the moment that Mon- 
sieur de Sancy left him, his thoughts returned 
to himself as bitterly as ever. As evening fell, 
he fancied that music might sootiie his mind 
or. distract his attention ; and sending for his 
page, Leonard de Monte, he asked, '* Did yon 
not onee tell me, Leonard, that you could sing, 
and play upon the lute? I am somewhat sad just 
now, my boy, and would fain hear a little music 
to while awuy unpieasaut ideas.'* 

The boy smiled with a peculiar expression, 
and replied, " Music I-^I will sing, if you like 
— that is to say, if I can find a lute ; but 
music, which will soothe care, atid refresh the 
mind fatigued with business, calm the tu|bu- 
lent thott^ts of ambition, or soften the fever- 
ish pangs of sickness, is no antMote against 
sorrow, and Is, they say, * the food of love.* ** 

** Well, well,** replied St. Real, " let mo hear 
your instrum^t and your voice; I must have 
amusement of some kind, for this night wears 
heavily.*' 

** I have not my own lute here,** replied the 
boy, ** but the dwurt will soon find one, I war- 
rant;** and, going out, he returned in a few 
minutes, followed by Bartholo, carrying one of 
those sort of guitars with eleven strings which 
were the principal musical instruments then In 
vogue. The lH>y struck his hand across the 
chords, and then poshed it from him to the 
dwarf, exclaimit^g angrily, ** Take it from me. 
and tune it. Why give me a thing all discord, 
like that?" 

"May it please -you,'* replied the dwarf, 
with a look of humble deference, whksh did 
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not Mcape St. Real's eyes, and which he had 
never seen aaeumed toward himflelf, *< I did not 
know that it had been out of tune, or I should 

not have failed " 

"Well, well, toke it away," replied the boy; 
and, remainiug seated on the spot where he had 
pkced himself to sing, he leaned with his elbow 
on the arm of the chair, and his head upon his 
hand, and the dark shining locks of his Mack 
hair falling in linked curls over his clear beau- 
tiful brow and small graceful fingers. He 
seemed to be thinking over the song he was 
about to sing. At least, so St. Real read his at- 
titude. But the tone in which the youth had 
«poken to the dwarf, and that in which ttie 
dwarf replied, had struck and surprised their 
common master, and he was about to disturb 
the page's revery, by making some inquiries 
in regaird to iiis previous history, when Bartho- 
lo again returned with the lute. The boy took 
it, and running his fiugers through the strings, 
scarcely seemiug to know what note he struck, 

Sroduced, nevertheless, a wild, plaintive, wan- 
ering melody, which nothing but the most 
exquisite skill and knowledge of the instru- 
ment could have effected. 

" There are few songs," he said, looking up 
in St. Real*s face, " tiiat are good tosooUie sor- 
row ; bat I will sing you one of the battle 
songs of my own unhappy bnd, in which 
liberty begat anarchy, and anarchy strife, and 
strife wedLuess, until foreign tyrants made a 
prey of nations who knew not that military 
and political power are the children of internal 
union and civil order — a land which, from sea 
to sea, has been one vast battlo-fieid for ages 
past." 

He paused, and seemed to give a moment of 
sad thought to tiie sorrows of liis native conn- 
try; then suddenly dashing his hand over the 
chords* he made them ring with a loud and pe- 
culiar air, so marked and measured, that one 
could almost fiemcy one heard the regular foot- 
falls of marching men, mingled with the sound- 
ing of the trumpet, and the beating of the 
drum. Then joining in his clear melodious 
voice, he sung of the dreams of glory and of 
patriotism wherewith the soldier on his way 
warms his heart to battle, and conceals from 
his own eyes the dark and bloody nature of 
the deed itself. Then, again, the chords of the 
instrument, with a quicker movement, and 
more discordant sounds, imitated the clang and 
clash of charging hosts; and the deep and fre- 
quent tones of the bass, might be supposed to 
express the roar of the artillery, while still, be- 
tween, came the notes of the clarion, and 
sounds that resembled the distant beating of the 
drum. At the same time the voice of the 
youth, in few but striking words, and, as it 
were, with brief snatches of song, called up 
the images more forcibly, and aided imagina- 
tion in supplying all that the scope of the lute 
could not afford. Gradually, however, as be 
sung, the louder sounds were omitted; the imi- 
tation of the trumpet changed from the notes 
of the charge to tiiose of the retreat; the 
strings seemed to rustle under his touch, as if 
from the hasty rush of flying multitudes; and 
then, with a sudden change of time, the music 



altered to a sweet and plaintive strain of wail- 
ing, while his voice took up the song of mourn- 
ing for the dead. 

Until that moment St Real had no idea of 
all that music can produce. He had heard 
sweet songs, and what were then considered 
fine compositions; but this was something to- 
tally difierent; this was a painting addressed 
not to the eye, but to the ear; and that not with 
words, which, with laborious minuteness, de- 
scribe insignificant parts, without conveying 
effectually grand impressions; but with sounds 
which, rousing fancy's greatest powers at once, 
called up all the splendid pageantry of imagi- 
nation to complete for the mind's eye Uie 
grand pictures that those tones suggested. The 
boy, too, as he sung, looked like one inspired; 
his eyes flashed and glittered; his voice rose 
and fell with every touch of feeling which his 
song expressed; and his liand seemed now play^ 
ing amidst the strings, as if in childish sport; 
now sweeping them with all the fire and pow- 
er of some mighty master of song; but ever 
witli such perfect ease and grace, tliat it seemed 
a gift rather than an accomplishment Whtn 
his voice had oeased, St Real sat impt for ons 
moment by all the feelings which the mnsie 
had inspired; and then, gazing upon the youth, 
he said, ** You are an extraonlinary boy, and I 
must one day have your history, Leonard." 

The youth shook his head; but then, after a 
short pause, added, abruptly, " Perhaps you 
may, perhaps you may; but now, while the 
lute is in tune, I will sing you another song^ 
a song about love;" and, without waiting for 
reply, lie struck the ehonis, and began, wiik ■ 
measure and a tone so different, as for a time to 
seem almost tame and insignificant, when com* 
pared with the wild and thrilling energy of the 
former music. But as he went on, thiere was 
a touching and melancholy pathos in the words 
and in the air, which went direct to St Real's 
heart, rousing feelings which he would fedn 
have lulled to sleep, and overwhelming him 
with deeper melancholy than ever. So ml, so 
sorrowful did it make hhn, — so completely did 
it master him and take possession of his imagi- 
nation, that he could have given way even to 
tears, if there had been no eye to see him so 
unmanned. 

The boy was still going on; but St Real 
waved his hand, exclaiming " Hush, hush! no 
more! It is too much for me!" 

The boy looked up with a smile, saying, 

"He that will not find 
Ease when he may. 
Leaves all Joy behind 
For ever and a day. 

" Tet let him wither 

Hit own hopes at yrill, 
80 that no other 
BkMsomt be kill.*' 

St Real started, somewhat surprised. ** You 
seem to know," he said, " more of me and 
mine than I fancied. I must hear what you 
do know, Leonard, and how you know it, be^ 
fore you quit me." 

" Nay, nay, my good lord," replied the boy, 
still smiling, " look not so suspioions. Does it 
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need a yery shrewd g;ue88 to discoyer, or to 
fancy, when a gallant cavalier, like yonnelf, 
falls into fladneas suddenly, as If he had caught 
■ome infections disease, and then looks more 
dark and gloomy still, when one sings a simple 
song to him about Ioto, and beantnul eyes — 
does it need a yery ihrewd guess to fancy that, 
after all, that same passion of loye is at the bot- 
tom of the mystery?** 

"But yoa spoke but now," replied St. Real, 
i *< aa if you knew more than that, and made al- 
lusions that you could not haye made, unless 
you had known more." 

"Faith then, my lord," replied the boy, 
<<the man who compounded the old proverb I 
repeated, must have had a mighty skUl in divi- 
nation, to see what was likely to go on in your 
lordship's heart some hundred years after he 
had lived himself, and tliat it would serve a 
page at his need, instead of a better answer — 
bat yet the proverb is a good one," he contin- 
aed, rambling on. " G^od faith! I hold that 
no man has a right to make a woman love him, 
; and then leave her for any whimsy whatso- 
i ever. I do not know much about these things, 
■ it is tmfe, but I think that it is dishonorable/' 

« But suppose," replied St. Real^ " that ho- 
nor has some other claim upon him which calls 
him in a difierent way — what should he do 
thenr' 

"Why, methinks, he should become an 
apothecary!" replied the boy; and then added, 
fleeing St. Real's brow slightly contract, " what 
I mean is, my lord, that he should take the 
very nicest scales that conscience can supply 
to weigh out medicines for hurt honor, if he 
have got himself into such a scrape that honor 
must be injured either way. Or he may do 
the matter differently, and weigh in those nice 
•ntles which is the heaviest sin, — to break a 
lady's heart; to leave her unhappy and cheer- 
less tiirough the long days of lire; to doom her 
to wed one that she does not love, or perhaps 
hates; to have her reproaches and her sorrow 
to answer for at his dying day; or, on the oth- 
er hand, to violate what ne may think a claim 
upon liis honor, which very likely priests and 
prelates, and saints and martyrs, and his own 
heart too, in the calm after-day of life, may 
toll him was no claim at all." 

"And do you tell me that you speak thus 
from mere guess?" demanded St. Real. " No, 
no, my boy! You have some other knowl- 
edge; and you must give me an answer how it 
w^ obtained." 

"Indeed, my lord," answered the youth, 
starting up and laughing, " I am tired, sleepy, 
and thirsty, with looking for you all the morn- 
ing, and singing you two songs at night 
So by your leave I will e'en go to bed and 
sleep ; and I dare say, before to-morrow 
morning I shall be able to make an an- 
swer, for I have not one ready made ; and 
even if my wit should run low, I will away by 
cock-crow to the nearest FRirisa, and buy me 
an answer secondhand. One often finds one 
as good as new, that has served twenty people 
before ;" and seeing St Real about to speak 
• again with a serious brow, he ended with a gay 
laugh, and darted out of the room. 



A momentary feeling of anger passed 
through St. Real's breast, and he luilf rose ia 
his chair, determined to call the boy back, 
and make him explain distinctly what was th« 
meaning of the allusions he bad made, how ho 
had obtained his information, and to what 
length it extended. Brief reflection, however, 
caused him to pause and cliange his purpoee ; 
thinking that it would be better to take time to 
regulate his own thoughts, and command bis 
own feelings, ere he questioned his page upon, 
subjects HO likely to awaken and expose un- 
pleasant emotions in himself. Casting him* 
self back into his seat again, he revolved all 
that had just passed ; and his mind, reverting 
to everything that was painful and distressing 
iii his situation, fell into one of those sad ana . 
melancholy dreams whidi must have visited 
almost every one at some time of life, wbea . 
the bright and brilliant prospects of youth ara 
suddenly obscured by the dark and lowering 
clouds which precede the first storms of life. 

However painful may be this mode of mindi 
— however desirous we may be of escaping 
from it, — however sensibly we may feel, that 
the only relief we can hope is to be found in 
activity, occupation, and resistance; yet there 
is a benumbing iufluence in that peculiar state 
of grief and disappointmebt, which, like the &- 
bled fascination of the serpent, in regard to the 
birds it seeks to devour, prevents us from em- 
ploying the only means of delivering ourselves. 
St. Heal knew, as well as any one, that the oo- 
cupatiou of his thoughts upon other subjects 
was the only relief he could hope for; but still 
he lingered on from hour to hour, no sooner 
attempting to turn his mind to other things, 
than falling back again into the same despoml- 
ing memories of ul that he cast away when 
he resigned the hope of ever seeing Eugenie do 
Menaucourt again. Ere he was aware of It^* 
for deep grief, like intense happiness, " takes 
no note of time," — the gray daylight of the 
early summer dawn began to pour through the 
open window. All had been long quiet in the 
town, the inns and cabarets had long been 
closed, and not a sound had for some time 
stirred in the auberge where he had taken up 
his quarters. But at length his revery was 
broken by the distant sound of horses' feet: 
and, rising from his seat, he almost mechani- 
cally proceeded to the window, and gazed out 
up and down the road. At first no one was 
visible except a small group of guards at the 
eates of the Maison de Gondi, in which King 
Henry the Third had fixed his abode ; and 
though they were apparently speaking together, 
the tones ttiey used were so low, that not even 
theimurmur of their voices reached St. Real's 
ear through the still, calm silence of the early 
morning. The next moment, however, the - 
sound of the horses' feet became suddenly more 
distinct, as, turning the corner of the road 
from Meudon, a party of five cavaliers galloped 
into the village. St. Real fixed his eyes upon 
them as they advanced, and instantly recog- 
nized in their leader Henry of Navarre. 

The guards at the gate of the Maison de Gondi 
seemed, from the bustle created among them, 
not only to see the party, bat to reoogniie the 
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(j^ndii of ^efr Monarch. The tilings of hit 
itrrival appeared to be passed on into the court; 
and the moRient after, the soldiers and officers 
<ff the Scottish guard came pooring forth, with- 
out any symptoms of their usual disciptiue 
and orderly demeanor. The King of Navarre 
perceived their approach; and nearly opposite 
to the window at which St. Real stood, drew 
ttp his horse, which hitherto had proceeded at 
fin galfop^ Several of the officers of the g uard 
iilttantly rtished forward, and cast themselves 
upon one knee at the stirrup of the King, ex- 
ci^minr,*' Oh,$ire! yoo are onr Iiing and our 
matter!" and, at the same moment, one or 
t#o voice* from the crowd pronounced for the 
first time, the often repeated words, **Vlve 
Henry Qualret" ^ 

The King sprang to the ground^ affected 
even to tears, exclaiming in a tone of unfeigned 
roffret, ** Alas, alas! Is he then really deadr' 
Walking rapidly forward, he proceeded toward 
the royal head-quarters, and entered the Mai- 
■•n de Gondi; and the news of Henry the 
Third's death proeeeded taptdly through the 
town. Every house began soon to pour forth 
itii inhabitants ; and ere the sun was well risen 
att was bustle, and agitation, and confusion. 

' Although a feeling of reverence for that fear- 
ful thing, death, and the awe which an event 
of snch magnitude might Well inspire, repress- 
ed mneh of the noise which otherwise would 
have been heard ; and though the eager consul- 
tations and busy rnmors were carried on in 
nb louder tone than a whisper, still it was evi- 
dent from every symptom displayed by the mul- 
titadea which now thronged the streets of St 
Cittiid, that the ties which linked society toge- 
ther wtore broken, that the fonudations were 
shaken, and that not only the fabric of the roy- 
al army, hot even of the French monarchy 
itself, was wavering as if tb fall. 

'After gazing out fol' a few minutes npon 
this scene, with the feefings of a mere specta- 
tor, St Real remembered that he himself had 
apart to act; And as the auberge, in common 
with all the other houses of the town, was by 
this time roused, he called for his attendants, 
attd dtspatciied a messenger to his cousin, inti- 
mating his wish to speak with him immediately. 
Then casting on his cloak, he went forth into 
the street; und entering Into conversation with 
seme 9( the inferior officers of the troops, he 
tried to gain some insight into the various feel- 
ings and motives by which the lower ranks of 
the royal army were actuated; and, wherever 
be found it possible, endeavored to give a bias 
to the wavering and nndetermined, in favor of 
that conduct which could alone save the mo- 
narchy and the country. '1 

To every one whom he addressed 8t Real 
was a stranger; and though his dress was such 
as beeame his station, yet his rank and charac- 
ter being unknown, it was not at all improba- 
ble that he would have met wKh insolence, if 
not violence, had tiiere not been in his whole 
demeanor that mingling of frankness and dig- 
nity, of 8ift«errty and of grace, which went 
far, not only to win and to persuade, but to 
eommand attention and respect While he 
wt» thus ^afa^edy tlie vttNKtet irhMi ht had 



dispatched to his cousin, returned, and in- 
formed him that the Count D*Anbin had gone 
up to the royal quarters; aud, almost at the 
same moment, a ii^nd was laid upon his ann» 
audturniog round,hebeheld Monsieur deSancy 

" A moment's conversation with you, Mott- 
sieur de St Real,*' he said, leading the way 
toward the auberge. St Real instantly fol- 
lowed, and on entering, conducted the old offi- 
cer to bis own apartments. 

" Is your mind the same as when last I saw 

J on 7" demanded De Sancy, as soon as the 
oor was shut. 

•Undoubtedly," replied St Real; «*y©it 
cannot suppose I would change." 

<* One can never tell," replied De Sancy, 
smntng; ** you will find this morning that 
more than fifty have changed since the same 
hour last hieht; and, to speak i>lainly, Moa- 
sieur de St. Real, your own cousin among tlie 
number. However, let us, ourselves, lose no 
time. The leaders are flocking up to the 
qnarters of the late king, and many, I fear» 
will be the differences we shall find. Never- 
theless, I hope that we shall still be able to 
make up a good party on our side, and petrbapa 
we may shame a great many more to join as, 
by taking a bold position ourselves, and lettingr 
the others see tnat they are not only con- 
temptible, but weak. Will you come, for 
every moment is of consequence r* 

<< Instantly," replied St Real. <* D'Aubin 
is there, alreiwiy." 

<* Then there will he mischief going on,*' 
said De Sa^cy; *<for I have very sure infor- 
mation that your cousin has decidedly chosen 
his part. I do not fear to say to you. Mon- 
sieur de ,St* Real, that he is wrong, and ttiat 
he knows it; and when such is the case, it is 
natural that a man should endeavor to per- 
suade as many others to act in the same way 
as possible, in order that, at all events, he may 
shelter his own conduct from the odium of 
singularity." 

" Very often, too," replied St. Real, as they 
walked on, ** wheu a man is determined upon 
a thing, and does not clearly know whether he 
is right or wrong, he strives to satisfy himself 
that he is right, by bringing over as many 
more to his own side as possible* This I be- 
lieve to be D' Aubin's case; for his opinions on 
any points are never very fixed, and many is 
the time that I have heard him defend both 
sides of a question with equal skill." 

*< Vanity, vanity, ail tb»t!" replied De San- 
cy, "arid a most unhappy vanity, too; for it 
has cheated many a man out of his honor and 
integrity, out of bis own self-respect, out of 
the world's esteem^-ay, and even out of his 
hopes of heaven. But at all events, as apos- 
tates, whether reli^ous or political, are the 
moftt vehement against the creeds they aband- 
on, so we mav fed! sure that Monsieur d'Au- 
bin, and all those wha have ca^t off their loy- 
alty, will have many a furious argument in 
store against the cadse which they are quitting. 
Let us be prepared then to assert In words, as 
well as deeds, the ancient loyalty of the French 
noMHty." 

« 9f cooise, to tile best of oor abitttleB/' nid 
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St Real ; " bat my voice csn have amall 
weight Wlio is that going in 7*' he added, 
iiut ae they reached the satea of the Hotel de 
Gondi, tlie court of which waa filled with 
raarda and attendants : " I mean that stoat, 
bard-featured man, who walks forward with as 
consequential a step as if the throne were his." 
" By^ my honor, if it be not his to take/* re- 

Slied De Sancy, " it may be his to give ; for 
' he act bearUly with the King, there is little 
fear of the result If he go over to the 
League, the clouds, which are dark enough 
•beady, will grow deeper still over our heads. 
It is Armand de Gontaut, Marechal de Biron. 
He is stopping to rooak with the officer on 
l^oard. I will see if 1 con learn his determina- 
tion ; for he is so much in the hearts of the 
nldiers, that one half of the army will fall off 
if he fails us.*' 

Thus saying, De Sancy advanced ; and, with 
an air of some deference, saluted Biron, who 
in return shook him warmly by the hand. He 
failed, however, in his object of gaining any in- 
sight into the purposes of the old soldier, 
thoDffh his questions were dexterously put 
Whether at that moment the Marshal had not 
yet determined upon any precise line of con- 
dact, or whether ne hoped to gain greater ad- 
vantages by concealing his own views, he 
evaded De Sancy's inquiries ; and then said 
abraptiv, " A great number of our friends are 
asBembfed alreaidy in the lower hall, to talk over 
all these afiairs. If you are going to them, I 
will walk in with you." 

De Sancy replied that ihev were about to 
join the rest; and Biron, after running his 
eyes, with a glance of some attention and 
pleasure, over the fine and soldier-Hke person of 
ot Real, asked his companion in a low voice 
who he was ; De Sancy replied in the same 
tone; and the Marshal rejoined in a louder 
voice, *« Indeed, indeed! — I knew his father too 
—I knew him well, in the time of my uncle, 
you know. Monsieur de St Real, I am glad 
to aee you here, and I hope——" But here 
their conversation was interrupted by an officer, 
requiring them to give up their swords, a cere- 
mony which the two commanders seemed pre- 
pared for, and with which St Real, of course, 
complied without opposition. De Biron then 
again turned toward StReal, as if to conclude his 
sentence; but ere he could speak, a young man, 
whom St Real had remarked with the King of 
Navarre, as he rode into the town that morning, 
came up, and after shaking hands with Mon- 
sieur de Sancy, drew Biron aside, whispered a 
word in his ear, and then passed on. The 
Marshal smiled, and from thin slight indication 
De Sancy drew a favorable augury, saying 
to St Real, ere the other rejoined them, "I 
think from that smile all will go well. That 
young gentleman is Rosny, an especial friend 
and adherent of bis present Majesty." 

By this time they had nearlv reached the 
cliamber in which the nobles of France, with 
the body of their late monarch lying in a room 
not very distant, and their lawful sovereign 
■eated in the apartment directly above them, 
were deliberating what use they should make 
of the power wiiich a foul and unjustifiable 



act of their common enemy had thrown into 
their hands. The table at which they were 
placed waa nearly full, and Marshal Biron, 
with De Sancy aiid St Real, placed themselvea 
in a group at the end next to the door ; while 
the Duke of Longueville, who was speaking 
when they entered, went on. He was a young 
man of a handsome and prepossessiuff appear- 
ance ; but his nuinner was timid, and his elo- 
cution hesitating and difficult He did not 
seem so much to want ideas as words, and ap- 
peared even to want words more from not hav- 
ing any confidence in himself, than from any 
other cause. He expressed shortly and con- 
fusedly the determination of himself, and of 
the little knot of the princes and gentlemen by 
whom ha was surrounded, to acknowledge the 
title of Henry the Fourth to the tlirone of 
France, and to serve him with their whole 
souls, if he would renounce the Protestant 
heresy, and reconcile himself to the church ^ 
Rome. If he refused to do so, the Duke con- 
tinued, it would be for the gentlemen, in 
whose name he spoke, to consider whether diey 
would not beg leave to retire from his service. 
Apparently, not knowing how to wind up 
his speech, he was deviating into one of those 
long and unmeaning tirades with which un- 
skillful orators often attempt to let themselves 
drop by degrees, when he was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the Duke of Epernon, who said, 
somewhat sharply, ** In your offers of service, 
my lord duke, I beg you to omit my name. I 
have much to do on my own lands, and have 
borne arms long enough." 

** 1 will beg you to accept me also," said the 
Count d*Aubin, who was sitting near tlie 
Duke of Longueville, and rose to speak as 
soon as he saw that Epernon had concluded. 
" I will not serve Henry King of Navarre, 
and I trust that my reasons are good ones. As 
a Catholic, I should think it treachery to my 
faith were I to attempt to establish a heretic 
monarch upon the throne of this realm. There- 
fore, if the King remains attached to the 
Huguenots, notwithstanding the eJoquence of. 
Monsieur de Longueville, I cannot remain in 
his army; and if he be suddenly converted by 
the arguments of my lord duke, my faith in 
the miracle will be too small to assure me that 
it will last. For myself, gentlemen, I see no 
choice : if the King remain unchanged, he is a 
heretic; were he to change suddenly, he would 
be a hypocrite ; and in neither case can I draw 
my sword in his behalf." 

There was something sneering and bitter in 
I the tone of the Count d' Aubin, which, though 
I it mwie the Duke of Longueville, and othm 
j of the undecided party, hate him, and inclined 
j them more than before to the service of Henry 
the Fourth, yet rendered others, even belter dis- 
I posed toward the monarch, afraid to answer ; 
and, for a moment tliere was a pause. Seeing 
that no one spoke, however, St Real took a 
step forward to the table, and, without the 
slightest degree of hesitation, addressed the as- 
sembly, while his name passed from mouth to 
month, and many an inquiring ear was turned 
to hear wliat one of the sunple St Reals would 
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•ay, after the speech of the sarcastic Count 
d*Anbiii. 

"Gentlemen of Franee, '* he said, *<my 
oninion, in many respects, coincides with that 
of my cousin, who has just spoken." — D'Au- 
bin, De Sancy, and Biron, looked at him, and 
each other in astonishment. — **My opinion,'* 
he repeated, '* in many respects coincides with 
his ; hut, as is Tery often tne case with us, my I 
conduct will be the direct rererse. I think as \ 
he does, that to ask his Majesty to change his 
religion on a sudden change of fortune, were 
to ask him to become a hypocrite ; and I should 
as soon think of requiring him to do so, in 
order to gain my senrices as he would think 
of requiring me to al>andon my faith to merit 
his foYor. Let us be too just to do the one, 
and we may feel sure that he is too just to do 
the other. The claims of his majesty, King 
Henry the Fourth, are known to us all. As 
the lineal descendant of St. Louis, he is king 
of this realm of France, unless some of his 
acts have been so black as to render him in- 
capable of reigning. Now what have his acts 
throughout life been up to this day, but noble, 
generous, chivalrous, worthy to lead a nation 
of brave hearts upon the path of honor ? And 
shall we attempt to pry into his conscience ? 
Shall we demand that, by a sudden abjumtion 
of his long-cherished belief, he should stain 
that honor which he has ever held so pure aud 
spotless? The worst that the most zealous 
Catholic can apprehend-— and none is more 
zealous than I am — is that a Protestant mon- 
arch should interfere with our faith. Let us 
not set him the example by interfering with 
hisy and take for a guarantee of his future 
conduct the whole of his conduct that has 
gone before. We have, at this moment, two 
claims upon us — the claims of our country 
and our kiug, — both equally powerful on the 
hearts of Frenchmen, and luippily, both in this 
instance leading us in the same direction. 
Our first duty is to put an end to the factions 
which have torn this unhappy land, and left her 
scarce a shadow of her former prosperity, — ^to 
compel the rebellious to submission, and teach 
the ambitious to limit their expectations to 
their rights, — to bring back, in short, security, 
and peace, and union to France. This can 
only be done by bending tdl our energies to 
uphold the shaken throne, and with those good 
swords, which have never yet been drawn in 
an unjust quarrel, to open a way for our gal- 
lant and our rightful monarch to the seat and' 
the power of his ancestors. This, at least, is 
my determmation ; and I trust that I shall see 
no one who aspires to honor during life, or 
glory after death, fall from his duty at a mo- 
ment when tlie safety of his country and the 
throne of his king depend upon union, energy, 
and fidelity.'* 

** Well spoken, on my soul,'* cried Gontaut 
de Biron. « Well spoken, on my soul ! And if all 
here present act up to it, the monarchy is safe!" 

« That at least will I," rejoined De Sancy ; 
** for I hold that to propose any terms to his 
Majesty at this moment, when encompassed, 
as we nave too fatally seen, by assassins, sur- 
ronnded by dlffioolties and dangers, and op- 



posed by an ambitious faction — he comei un- 
expectedly to a perilous throne, were base 
and ungenerous indeed. Let those who will 
join the party of the assassin ; my voice 
and my sword are ready for Henry the Fourth." 
The sjpeech of De Sancy was followed by 
one of tnose slight murmurs which betoken a 
vacillation of opinion in a popular assembly. 
Each man looked in the face of his neighbor ; 
some smiled and nodded to the speaker, as if 
in approbation of what he had said ; some 
frowned and bit their lips ; some whispeTsd 
eagerly to the persons next whom they sat; 
and the cheek of the Count d'Aubln, as Ds 
Sancy denominated the League ** the party of 
the assassin," grew us red as fire, while the 
veins in his temple might be seen swelling oat 
through his clear dark skin. 

Tl^re was a pause for a moment; bat 
D'Aubin recovered himself quickly, and sai4f 
" Methinks the three noble gentlemen who, not 
deigning to take a seat among us, remain 
standing at the foot of the table, have not 
come here to deliberate, but to announce their 
determination ; and if that determination wen 
binding upon all the princes and nobles of 
France, it would become us to submit and 
break up the council ; but as that is not exact- 
ly the case, I would propose that we shoold 
continue our consultations, without Yielding 
more than due weight to the veto of Alonsiear 
de Biron, the pithy sentences of the noble 
leader of the Swiss, or to the speech of my 
worthy but somewhat inexperienced cousin— 
a speech evidently got by heart" 



" It is got by heart, Philip of Aubin," re- 
plied St. Real, opposing to the sarcastic sneer 
of the Count d'Aubin a look of calm and dig- 



nified reproof. " It is got by heart ; for it 
comes from my heart, and the actions of my 
hand shall justify it. As to my inexperience, 
what you say is true, — I am somewhat in- 
experienced ; and I would thank God for it, 
did I believe that experience would ever de- 
base me to take advantage of a noble monarch's 
utmost need either to dictate terms which he 
could not comply with without dishonor, or to 
abandon his cause for a selfish motive, or ■ 
weak pretext." 

D'Aubin rose angrily from his seat, and, for 
a moment, it did seem that everything like 
deliberation was to be merged in anger and 
contention; but De Biron and the Dukes of 
Longueville and Epernon interfered; and after, 
in some degree, restoring order, Monsieur 
d'Epernon addressed the French nobles, and 
put an end to a meeting from which no good 
could accrue. " Angry words, gentlemen,*' 
he said, ** can do no good, and are not at all 
required. We are not here to determine any 
settled plan, which is to bo binding upon lis all; 
but each is as free as l>efore to follow his own 
purposes and determinations. However, as the 
communication of our various opinions has 
produced some heat, I think it better that we 
should conclude a discussion which seems to 
be fruitless. Let each of us follow his own 
path. For my part though I do not draw my 
sword against tne King, yet I cannot recon- 
cile it to my conscience to fight the battles ol 
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an excommnnicmted monirch against my breth- 
leQ of the faith/' 

Thus saying, he rose; and beckoning one 
or two of those on whom he could rely, into 
one comer of the hall, he entered into conver- 
lation with them; while the same conduct was 
followed by various other persons in different 
parts of the room. 

St. Real and his companions, however, did 
not remain long to witness this scene ; for 
Marstial Biron laid his iuind upon the arm of 
^ younff noble, saying, "Come, Monsieur 
de St. Retd ; come, De Sancy I Let us to the 
King. It is easy to see that he will need the 
consolation and support of all that are fahhful 
to liim.*' Thus saying, he quitted the cham- 
ber, followed by those to whom he spoke, and 
two or three others : and, speaking a few words 
with one of the attendants, he was led on to a 
luge upper hall, where Henry the Fourth 
waited the result of the deliberations which he 
WIS well aware were taking place around him; 
the nature of which he knew, and the termin- 
ation of which he feared, but which he had no 
power to stop or to control. 

Almost alone, with only two attendants of 
la inferior class stationed at the door, he was 
walking up and down the room in evident 
igltation. The moment he saw De Biron, 
Ifwever, he stopped, and gazed for a moment 
anzioasly in his face; but the Marshal advanc- 
ed at once, and throwing himself at the King's 
feet, kissed respectfully the hand that he held 
out to liim. Henry instantly took him in his 
amis, exclaiming, " Rise, rise, Biron! Tell me 
what tidings you bear?" And at the same 
time he extended his hand to St. Real and De 
Sancy, who knelt and pressed it to their lips. 

•* The tidinffs I bear your Majesty, from be- 
low,'* replied Ue Biron, "are, I am afraid, not 
very satisfactory. Several, I fear, will fall off* 
from your Majesty, and several will be but 
lakewarm friends." 

"That I expect," replied the King; "but if 
yon, Biron, stand fast by me, on your shoulder 
will I lean, and defy all the factions in France 
to shake me." 

•< Thanks, Sire, thanks!" replied De Biron, 
in his usual blunt tone. ** Of my fidelity and 
attachment your Majesty need have no doubt; 
and I think," he added, << I think I can answer 
for the greater part of the troops." 

•« Then we are safe!" cried the King. "Then 
we are safe! What with my own forces, and 
those that you can bring me, Biron, the Swiss 
under Monsieur de Sancy here, and the fresh 
troops of Maine promised me by my young 
friend St. Real, I will not fear anything, Aven 
though D'Aumont and his division go over to 
the enemy." 

"I do not think he will, Sire," replied De 
Biron. " He is not the most active of soldiers, 
but he is an honest and true-hearted man. De 
Rosuy told me but now that he was going to 
him, and I doubt not but, at the first word, he 
will come to join your Majesty; but it might 
have been better to have directed Rosny to 
speak with his ofllicers, and bring them over 
too, for D'Aumo'nt will never think of it; and 



" He has not the whole hearts of hit sold- 
iers, like De Biron." added the Kin^. *«I 
thought of it, my friend, I thought of it, aad 
begged De Rosny to see what could l>e done* 
But who have we here? Oh! our couains of 
Longueville and Nevers; and Monsieur D*0. 
too, whom we hope speedily to replace. in hit 
government of Paris, which has been ill-go^ 
verned enough, certainly, since he left it" 

As he spoke, a large boiidy of French noblttt 
headed bv the persons whom he mentiontd* 
entered the hall; and Monsieur de Biron, and 
the others who were with the king, forming a 
semicircle on either hand, the gentlemen wno 
had just arrived, advanced, and one by one 
knelt and kissed the monarch's hand. There 
was, however, a degree of sloom and coldneat, 
in their countenances, which betokened no 
hearty wishes for the welfare of him who had 
so suddenly been placed upon the throne. 
When they had all saluted the King, Monsieur 
D'O., the titular governor of Paris, advanced a 
step before the rest, and addressed the mo-. 
narch in the name of all. His tone was ro- 
spectful, and his words well chosen; but after 
proceeding to offer some faint congratulations , 
to the King, on his accession to the throne, he 
stated that the fact of his Majesty's adherence 
to the tenets of the Huguenots pained and 
embarrassed many who were his faithful sab- 
jects and sincere well-wishers; and he then 
proceeded boldly and unceremoniously to pro- 
pose that the monarch should reconcile him- 
self to the Church of Rome, and receive ab- 
solution for his past heresies, holding out bnt 
a half-concealed threat, that if he did not com-, 
ply with this sudden proposal, the great body 
of the French nobles and princes of the blooa 
would be obliged to withdraw from the royal 
army." 

Henry heard him patientiv and calmly; 
though for a moment, while he was making 
his somewhat extraordinary request, one or 
those gay and brilliant smiles, with which hit 
countenance was so familiar on ordinary oc- 
casions, passed over the King's lip, and che- 
quered the gravity of his attention. " My no- 
ble cousins, and gentlemen," he said, in reply, 
" I confess myself not a little astonished to 
find that you, who are so stronglv attached to' 
your religion, should think me so little attached 
to mine. It is true my attachment is more a 
matter of habit than perhaps of reason; for, 
living as I have lived, m the tented field, an^ 
spending the greater part of my time between 
the council chamber and the battle plain, I 
have had no t)pportunity of hearing discussed 
the merit of those questions which unhappily 
divide the oife church from the other, ne- 
vertheless, I should think myself base, and— 
what is more to the purpose on the present oc- 
casion — you also would think me base, if for 
any worldly advantage, I, unconvinced, were 
to sacrifice the religion in which I have been 
brought up. That, gentlemen, is impossible. 
But still I am not so foolish as to say that I 
will never abandon what is called the Reformed 
Faith; for, on the contrary, I will zealously 
and diligentlv investigate the merits of the ar^ 
guments on both sides; and, if my conscitnoo- 
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witl allow me, will take those steps whtcH I 
Irell know woaid be pleasiaf to the mat ma- 
jority of ray sabjects. Ner^rtheTess, this 
nast be the work of conrictioii, not of Inter- 
oat; and I tell you candidly , that I mutt have, 
At least, stx months to hear, and ponder, and 
)«dfe, en I can give you any determinate an- 
swer as to what my ultimate conduct in these 
respects will be. In the meanwhile, believe 
ne, I love you all as my children, and will 
aerve and protect you as such to the utmost 
•f my power; and should there be any one 
among yon who haa the heart to leave his 
Kinpr at the moment his King most needa his 
aervice, let him ^o in peace, and not be afraid, 
fbr I will serve him still, as far as may be, even 
against his will.'* 

When the King ceased, there were one ot 
two among the group of nobles who looked as 
if they would fain have added something to the 

rch of their orator; and it was evident that 
noble and dignified manner in which Hen- 
ry treated their absurd proposal was not with- 
out effect upon any. Like ail other bodies of 
men, however, there were those among them 
destined to lead, and those only fitted to follow; 
and the latter did not venture to act without 
the approbation of the former. Bowing in 
silence then, the whole party retired, and were 
immediately succeeded by the Baron de Ros- 
ny, afterward famous as the Duke of Sully, 
who approached with the Marshal d'Aumont, 
The latter at once, and with graceful zeal in 
words and manner, tendered his faith and ho- 
mage to the King, and assured him that t^e 
officers under his command would present 
themselves within an hour, to swear allegiance 
to their new monarch. He again was succeed- 
ed by another, in whom St Real instantly re- 
cognized the Duke d'E^mon, though he had 
changed hts garb within the last hour, and now 
appeared in deep mourning. 

The keen eye of Henry the Fourth at once 
read his purpose in the countenance of the 
Duke; and, preventing him from kneeling, he 
said, ** Pause, my cousin, and think what you 
are about to do. We will excuse your bending 
the knee to-day, i£^ it be not to be bent to- 
morrow." 

, Though fantastic, and oven effeminate in ap* 
pearance. D*Epernon was brave even to rash- 
ness, and by no means destitute of that calm 
and dignified presence of mind which approach- 
es near to greatness. Gravely taking half a J 
step back, he persisted in bending his knee, | 
and kissed the King's hand, replying, "My 
I^rd the King! your Majesty's right to thvs 
throne of France and to the homage of your 
subjects Is incontestable; and deeply do I re- 
l^t that any circumstances, religious or politi- 
cal* should lessen that zeal which the nobles of 
France are so willing to display in behalf of 
their kings. But, to avoid all subjects which 
li would be painful for your majesty to hear, 
and for me to speak, I come to crave leave to 
retire for a time to my own lands, which have 
much need of their lord's presence. I am 
weary of warfare. Sire, somewhat anxious for 
repose, and my poor peasantry require protec- 
tion and * * 



"Well, cousin of Epernon," replied the mo- 
narch, *' if you be really disposed to imitate 
the great Roman, and hold the plough, my ser> 
vice shall not detain you ; but let me trust that 
you are not about to reverse the scriptural pro- 
phecy, and turn the ploughshare into a sword 
in favor of new friends." 

" I need no sword, Sire," replied the Duke, 
*' but thai which I lately proved beside your 
Majesty, at Tours; and be assured, that if it be 
not drawn in your service, it shall not be un- 
sheathed against you." 

<* Welt, well!" said the King, with n sigh, 
" so be it, if it must be so. Pare yott well, 
fair cousin of Epernon! and may the iiarvest 
that you are going to reap have fewer thorns 
than that which is before me, I fear!" 

The Duke bowed and withdrew: and Hen- 
ry, turning to those who surrounded him, pro- 
ceeded, with a sfgh, ** Lict them go, my friendsi 
let them go," he said; " better a few firm 
friends, than a discontented multitude. On 
you. I repose my whole hopes; but It^t us lose 
no time. My confidence in your judgment 
and in your affection is unlimited; and, there- 
fore, I send you forth among the minted crowd 
of friends and enemies which surround me in 
the camp, with no other direction or command 
than this — Do the best that you can for year 
King and for your country. Rejoin me here 
again in the evening, to let me know what has 
been done; by that time we shall have learned 
what troops remain with us, and shall bo able 
to determine upon our future conduct." 

All but the King's immediate attendants now 
took theUr leave and withdrew. Biron and 
D'Aumont proceeded instantly to their several 
quarters. De Sancy set off to insure that there 
was no tampering with the Swiss undw his 
command; and St Real, returning to his lodg^ 
ing, called his attendants about him, and ordier- 
ing a certain number to mount with speed, 
prepared to go in person, in order to bring. up 
more rapidly the troops he had left near Senlia 
In the hurry and agitation of the last few 
hours, his personal situation had been forgot- 
ten; but as he was just about to mount his 
horse, the appearance of his page, Leonard de 
Monte, recalled to his mind both the events of 
the preceding evening and his own determi- 
nation of questioning the boy upon that know- 
ledge of his inmost thoughts, which Leonard 
seemed by some means to have obtained. He 
had no time, however, at the moment, to pur- 
sue such a purpose^ and after conunanding him 
to remain at the auberge until he returned, be 
inouired if the boy knew where the Count 
d'Aubin's forces were quartered* 

"They lie under the hUl, at the back of the 
paik," replied the youth. << Shall I show you 
the way?" 

** Quick! get a horse then, and oome," said 
St Real. 

** I will run by your side, and be there era a 
horse could be saddled," said the page. St 
Real assented ; and, proceeding in the direc- 
tion which had been pointed out, ho rode on, 
determined to make one last efifbrt to recall his 
cousin from a path which he firmly boliovsd 
would lead tiim to diahonor % 
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When they had monnted the liUle hill, 
however, nndenieath which, as the page had 
Midt the Coont d'Aubln's troops had been 
•uurtered, nothing was to be seen In the mea- 
i»w where their tenta had lately atood but one 
or two carta of the country, ip which a tmall 
party of aoldiBra were busily stowing the can- 
nM-dwellings wherein they had lately made 
liieir abode, together with the spare arms and 
baggmgo of the larger body of troops just 
foiie. "^ 

As St. Real halted and gazed, the sound of a 
elarion at a little distance struck his ear, and 
made him turn his eyes to the opposite slope. 
Orer the brow of the hOl, upon the road which 
lad toward Paris, appeared horse and foot filing 
away with their arms glittering in the summer 
ran ; and the distance was not sufficiently 
pvat to prevent St Real from recognizing the 
retainera of the house of Aubin, joinoid to 
mother body apparently little inferior in num- 
ber. The step thus taken by his cousin was 
too decided to admit a hope of change ; and 
Udding the boy, who was gazing st^fastly 
in the same direction, return to bt. Cloud, be 
resumed his own path, and rode on with all speed 
toward Senlis. 



CHAPTER II. 

Wk must now once more change the scene, 
ind lead the reader back into the heart of Paris, 
where, on the very morning which witnessed, at 
8t Cloud, the events we have just been describ- 
ing, the Duke of Mayenne held a conference 
wUh some of his principal officers, and some 
of the leaden of the faction called the Seize. 
It was at an early hour, and he had already 

Cn directions for re-establishing in some 
ee the rule of law and justice within the 
dty of Paris ; which directions, though spoken 
With a tone that left no reply, were listened 
to by those whose power and fortunes were 
Ibunded upon tumult and disorganization, 
with gloomy and discontented countenan- 
eea. 

'*And now, gentlemen," continued Mayen- 
ae, taming to his own officers, " having taken 
measures to restore order to the city, it be- 
isomes me to adopt some means for preserving 
eider in the camp. I have often reprobated in 
your presence the system of continual akir- 
miahea and defiances which are going on In 
the Pre adz Cuekcs ; and yet I hear that no 
later than yorterday evening a cartel was ex- 
changed between Maroles and one of the ad- 
Tersary, Cfdied Malivaut, I think. The defiance 
given, I do not choose to interfere ; but this 
once over, and I will permit these thins^ no 
longer ; we thus lose some of our best officers 
uid bravest soldiers, without the slightest ad- 
vantage to our cause." 

*'Tliey have gained us a great advantage this 
morning, my lord," replied the Chevalier 
d'Aunuue, who had entered just as the Duke 
began to speak. ** That same coup de lance 
between Maroles and Delisle Malivaut has oh- 
intelligence for which your highness 



would have given a spy ten thonmad erowaa 
had he brought it you. 

" How so? how so 7" demanded the Duke 
of Mayenne. " Crowns are not so rtfe in oar 
treasury, Aumale." 

" Nevertiieless you would have given the 
sum I mention ; " rejoined the chevuier; <* bat 
I will tell you, my lord, how it iiappened. 
Maroles and Malivaut met as appointed, and 
we stood back at a hundred yards on one side, 
while the enemy remained under the old oak 
where Malivaut had armed himself. As soon as 
the two were mounted, and the trumpet sound- 
ed, they spurred on, and both chsji^ their 
lances well; the shock was smart, and Maroles 
was beat flat back upon his horse's crupper. I 
thought he was unhorsed; but somehow it had 
happened that Malivaut's visor had been ill- 
riveted, Marolep' lance struck it just at the 
second bar, drove it in, and entering between 
the eye and the nose, broke sharp off, leaving the 
iron in the wound. For a moment we did not 
see that he was hurt, for he sat his horse stiffly; 
but the next instant, as he turned to get baek 
to the oak, his strength gave way, and he feU. 
Maroles instantly sprang to the ground and 
made him prisoner, and both parties crying 
truce, ran up. A glance at his face, however, 
showed us that death urould soon take him out 
of our hands, and in fact, he qpoke but two 
sentences after. The first was, 'Give me a 
confessor!' The next, *I care not to live 
longer, since my king has been murder- 
ed!'" 

"What! what!" exclauned Mayenne, star^ 
ing and gazing steadfastly on Anniide. 

<<Ay, my lord, even so!" replied the cheva- 
lirr. ** Murdered was the word ; and we heaid 
from the others who stood round, that Henry 
of Valois died last night of a wound given him 
by a Jacobin the day beforB." 

Mayenne elapsed his lianda ; and looking ap» 
exclaimed, ** Guise! my brother! at length thoa 
art avenged!" And taking off tlie black scarf 
which he had worn ever since the death of hbt 
brother, the Duke of Guise, he cast it from 
him, adding, " So Henry of Valois is dead, tha 
base, effeminate, soulless tyrant ! fiut yoa 
have not told me how it happened, D'Aumaie. 
Let me hear the particulars ! Who ended the 
days of the last of those weak brothers? Wa« 
it one of his own creatures, unable to snppott 
any longer the daily sight of his crimes ? or 
was it some zealot of our party, who ventared 
the doubtful act for a great object ? " 

The satisfection which he derived firom tho 
event was so unconcealed, and yet liis snrpriM 
at hearing it so nnafiected and natural, that 
although those were days of suspicion, no one 
ventured to suspect, for a moment, that May- 
enne bad any previous knowledge of the ia> 
tdgues which ended in the death of Henry the 
Third. 

« Good faith! my lord," replied Aumale, ^I 
can tell you no more than I have already tokL 
The friends of Malivaut let out the secret, that 
the King had been stabbed by a Jacobin friar^ 
and died of his wounds ; but we could not ez- 

rst them to enter into any minute partieulara 
have still more good news, liowever, my 
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lord. Ere I qaitted the g;round, a seirant of 
the gay Count d*Aubiu came up, and besought 
' me to obtain for his master a pass for Uie 
.morning, adding, tliat bj noon, D'Aubin, with 
■even hundred men, horse and foot together, 
would be at the outposts on the side of St 
Denis, with tiie purpose of joining the Union.*' 
These tidings did not appear to surprise May- 
enne so much as the former ; but he seemed 
well pleased, nevertheless. "D'Aubin is bet- 
tor than his word," he said, *< both in regard to 
time and numlwrs. He fixed three days, but I 
rappoM the death of Henry has hurried his 
movements. How comes he to enter by St. 
Denis, though? It is leading his troops a 
tremendous round! There surely can m no 
foal play, D'Aumale. Are you sure the servant 
was his?'' 

"Quito sure, my lord,'* replied Aumale, 
** for the fellow was once my own kcuteii dx 
MAIN ; and, besides, he gave a reason for takinpr 
that round. <Tbe Huguenot army,' he said, 
' was advanced as far as Meudon, occupying 
both banks of the river, and the ground as far 
M Beauregard ; D'Aubin was anraid of being 
•topped, and having to cut his way through, if 
ha did not make a detocr.' " 

'< Nevertheless, Aumale," replied the Duke, 
^'letus be upon our |ruard. Strengthen the 
posto towftfd St. Denis, and bid Nemuors take 
bis regiment to meet and do honor to the new 
eomers. D'Aubin I can trust, for he plays 
for a great stake ; bat he has not seven hun- 
dred men with him; and though he may very like- 
ly lutve brought over some other leader to our 
cause, yet it is as well to be prepared, and to 
be able to repel force by force, if Henrv of 
Navarre should present himself, instead of 
PhUip of Aubin." 

Measures of precautions were accordingly 
taken ; but at tne hour appointed, tlie Count 
d' Aubin, with one or two inferior leaders, who 
had joii^d their forces to his, presented them- 
■alvee at the outposts of the army of the 
Laague ; and once haying placed their troops 
within the limits of the garrison of Paris, so 
M to be out of danger of attack, D'Aubin and 
Ills companions rode into the city, followed by 
merely a small train of common attondants. His 
j«ception from the Duke of Mayenne was as 
fraelous as the circumstances iiad led him to 
azpeot ; and tlie news which he bore of the 
^deubts and differences in the royal camp, not 
mdj removed from the leaders of the League 
•very fear of attack, but suggested the hope of 
obtaining some striking success by assuming 
<he offensive. 

Mayenne, however, though a skillful gener^ 
ol, and a bold, decided, and courageous man, 
was wanting in that great quality, activity. 
Much time was spent in preparation; and it 
was not uutil the third day after the King's 
death, that it was determined to march a body, 
eonsisting of ton thousand of the best troops 
of the League, by a chrcuitous route to Meu- 
kn, and to take up a position in the rear of the 
King's army, thus cutting off his retreat upon 
either Normandy or the south, and exposing 
bdm, if be held his present camp, to be attacked 
•I once in front and flank. Tlie command of 



the force destined for this important expedition 
was divided between the Chevalier d'Aamak 
and the Count d' Aubin, whose skill, coAags, 
and activity, were undoubted, and whoee nal 
in favor of the League, and against the Royal- 
ists, was likely to be the more energetic from 
the fact of his having just joined the one and 
abandoned the others. The march was ordered 
to commence the noitt morning early; but Uts 
in the evening, when Mayenne, seated alone b 
his cabinet, was busily preparing his last writ- 
ton order for two officers in command, tbi 
Count d'Aubin was suddenly announced, at 
least an hour before the Duke expected Um. 
He was instantly admitted, however, and wdr 
vanced to the table at which Mayenne was sitp 
ting, with one of those smiles upon his lips, 
which showed that his errand had ito sliare of 
bitterness. ** Well, my lord," he said, •< I eome 
to save you unnecessary trouble. Ton may 
lay down the pen; for — as I thought we shoau 
be^ — ^we are too late." 

"How so?" demanded the Duke of May- 
enne. " We cannot be too late, if they have 
not bribed Saint Mark. The place could hold 
out a year." 

" They have not bribed him," replied D'Au- 
bin, " but they have done just as good; they 
have outwitted him. Yesterday, toward five 
o'clitck, Rosny, and some others, engaged the 
thick-headed' fool in a parley, and while they 
amused him with fair words, who should pre- 
sent himself at the bridge but the Marechil 
d'Aumont, as if merely to pass the water, ac- 
cording to convention; for St. Mark's foroei 
have never been sufficient to defend the bridge. 
Well, when the troops were in the midst, they 
thought they might as well walk into the fini 
open gate they saw, which happened to be that 
of the castle. So now Meulan is in the hands 
of the Huguenots; and we may save ourselves 
the trouble of a march, which can produce no 
results." 

" Saint Mark is a fool," said Mayenne, ai 
calmly as if nothing vexatious had happened; 
<* when we retake Meulan, we must put some 
person of better understanding in it; and at 
present we must change our plans. Wiiat 
think you, Aubin? will the Beamoia retreat 
upon Normandy and the sea coast, or will hs 
fill back upon Maine and Touraine?" 

D!Aubin paused thoughtfully; so long, in- 
deed, that the Duke added, « Speak ! speak, 
D'Aubin! I know no one whose foresight is 
more shrewd than yours. Why do you hesitate f* 

** To tell the truth, my lord," jMled D'Aa- 
bin, ** I paused, considering hoW^ ohoald an- 
swer; for your interoRts lead me one waj, and 
my own keenest wishes would make me go 
another. Did I choose in this instance to con- 
sider myself, before either country, or party, 
or truth, or honesty, as nine hundred and nia^ 
ty-nine out of a thousand of your faithful fol- 
lowers would do, I should answer at once, that 
the Navarrese will march tipon Maine; but we 
are all playing too great stakes at this moment 
for trifling, and my sincere opinion la, that 
Henry win fall back on Lower Normandy." 

It was now Mayenne's turn to muse. *I 
see not how it affecte you, D'Aubin, whether I 
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■n led to believe the Bearnois will turn his 
rtm the one WBy or the other," he replied. 
"Tell me, wliat intereelB hare yea therein 
more than other fHends of the Catholic faith. 
But first let me hear your reasons for judging 
that Normandy will be the direction of his 
match." 

" For three strong reasons, my jgood lord," 
replied D'Aubin ; " because the Normans are 
weli afiected toward him ; because he expects 
Mocor from England; and because he is a good 
soldier. The first he will soon find out, if he 
do not know it already ; the English troops 
HUBT land on the Norman coast; and his linow- 
ledge of war will not anSer him to leave such 
idvantagee behind!" 

'< And now, D'Aubin," said the Duke, after 
Hstening attentively to his reasons, "let me 
hear why, if you considered your own Inter^ 
ssis more than mine, you should desire me to 
believe that Harry of Navarre will march upon 
Maine and Tonraine ?" 

'< Simply, because I could then show you 
Ae best of all reasons for at once fiilfilling 
your promise in regard to the hand of Eugenie 
de Menancourt," replied D'Aubin. 

" My promise shall be fulfilled, Count," re- 
plied Mayenne, with some emphasis. ** Fear 
act that Charles of Mayenne will shrink Arom 
the performance of his engagement; but you 
are somewhat too pressing, x ou cannot ex- 
pect me to employ force in such a matter; and 
yon have as vet given yourself no time to ob- 
tain, by gentfaness and persuasion, that consent 
which toe poor girl seems somewhat reluctant 
tenant" 

D'Aubin colored a good deal, piqued by the 
teraaa of commiseration in which Mayenne 
■poke of her who iiad so deeply wounded his 
vanity; but he was a great deal too wise to let 
hii displeasure have vent on the preeent occa- 
sion. « Mv lord duke," he replied, *< I should 
have thought your highness knew woman bet- 
ter. This is all a matter of caprice. During 
her father's life Eugenie showed no such reluc- 
tance; and it was Mit some slight and uninten- 
tional offense on mv part, which first made 
her declare she would not fulfill the engage- 
ment between ns. Once having said it, she 
makes it a matter of mere vanity to adhere to 
her purpose; though I could very well see, in 
our interview of yesterday, that her feelings in 
these reepeets were much altered. As long as 
dw Is snfibred to make a point of vanity of her 
tefasal, she will persist, even contrary to her 
•wn wishee; but once Let her be my wife, and 
I will malLe her contented and happy, I will be 
•Mwemble for it" 

Mayenne shook his head, observing, dryly, 
" Her leluctanoe did not seem to me much sha- 
ken when I qpoke with her yesterday, Mon- 
#aiir D'Aubin; but still I do not see how this 
foeetlon Is aflbcted by Henry's march upon 

** Were he likely to execute such a march, I 
would soon show you how, my lord," replied 
D'Aubin. « As it is, it matters little. How- 
ever, the simple fact is this; the lands of Me- 
■ancourt lie contiguous to my own; and did 
Henry of Navazre march tliitber, it would be 



absolutely neceanry to your best interest, that 
I should instantly become the husband of Eu- 
genie, and set out for Maine, armed with pow- 
er to bring all the retainers of her father in aid 
of the union. Full seven hundred men, 
trained to arms, and caring little which party 
they join, are lying idle in the villages and 
hamlets there; sjid u Henry reaches ho Mans 
before the husband of Eugenie de Menancourt, 
those men will be arrayed against the union, 
instead of in fevor of it My worthy cousin 
of St. Real, who is much loved among the 
peasantry there, ie not a man to stand upon 
any ceremonies in aervlng a cause which he 
thinks just ; and it would but little surprise 
me, to find the vassals of De Menancourt 
marching under the banners of St Real; but 
as I hold it certain, that the Huguenots will re- 
tire upon Normandy, the matter is not so 
pressing that we cannot wait a few days longer, 
to allow your highness's notions of delicacy 
full time to tire tliemselvee out, by doubling 
like a pack of beagles after a woman's ca- 
prices." 

There was something in the reasoning of 
D'Aubin which seond to afiect Mayenne much 
more than even the Count himself had expect 
ed. Risinff from his seat, the Duke strode up 
and down the room, for a moment or two, m 
if not a little embarrassed how to act; then, 
turning suddenly to his companion, he saklj 
« You hold it certain, then, D^Aubin, that the 
Beamois will fidl back on Normandv and the 
seaf — Hold it certain no longer!" he added, 
taking from a portfolio, which lay on the table 
at which he had been writing, an unsealed let* 
ter, and placing it in D' Aubin's hands. •< Read 
that, D'AuUn, read that! and you will soon 
see that you are mistaken. There you see De 
Rosny himself, under the King's dictation, 
writes to the Count De Soissons to tell him, 
that if he will advance to Chateau Gontier, or 
even as fiir as Le Mans, Henry will meet him 
there within fifteen da3^. Mark, also, he lays 
out the line of march which they Intend to 
pursue,— by Meulan, Mantes, Dreux, Vemenll, 
and Mortagne." 

" May not this have been thrown out to de* 
ceive uv7" demanded D'Aubin. 

** No," rrolied Mayenne. «• No; it wm ta- 
ken upon the person of Monsieor de Gallon 
last night, and they would not have risked a 
man of such importance with a letter which 
was not of the utmost consequence." 

"Well, then, my lord Duke," replied D'Au- 
bin, returning him the letter, with a calm and 
well satisfied smite, ** I trust that all ^onr purn 
poses will be answered, Henry has committed 
a foult, of whicll you, of course, will take ad- 
vantage." 

« No immediate advantage can ensue," re- 
plied the Duke. "It was the knowledge of 
these facte which made me so eager to push a 
strong force upon Meulan; but as that fool St 
Mark has suflfored hfanself to be deceived, F^en- 
ry's line of march Is secure. What you say 
of Maine, however, is of importance, sind must 
be thought of farther." 

«<By your good leave, my lord," replied 
D'Aubin, somewhat sharply, "methlnkt H 
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needs no farthor thought at all. Either yoa 
must let the retainers of Menancourt be ruised 
and marched for the use and benefit of Henry 
of Navarre, calling himself Kinff of France, 
or I must be the husband of the fair heiress of 
Maine; and before this time to-morrow night, 
must be on mv horse's back with a hundred 
stout cavaliers behind me, riding like the wind 
toward Chateau du Loir. The road by Chur- 
tres is open, and ail that side of the country in 
our favor. In three days I sliall be in Maine ; 
and if I cannot gather together forces sufficient 
to make head against the Beamois, I will at 
least do something to impede his march, and 
will join you with all the troops I can raise, 
wherever you give me a rendexvous." 

Mayenne again walked up and down the 
room, knitting his brow and biting his lips with 
a degree of emotion wliieh showwl an evident 
distaste to the proposal of his companion. 
D*Aubin gazed upon him with not the most 
placable look, understanding the nature of his 
feelings, and not a little displeased to see a dis- 
position to delay the fulfillment of the promise 
made to him; but at the same time feeling a 
secret triumph in his heart at the concatena- 
tion of circumstances which would compel the 
Duke of Mayenne, from political motives, to 
grant that which he, D'Aubin, thought ought 
to liave been willingly accorded to his own 
merits and services. 

" My lord,'* he cried, with a somewhat bit- 
ter laugh, after gazing upon the Duke for two 
or tliree minutes, " I am sorry to see you hesi- 
tate upon a matter in which both policyand 
justfee should make you decide at once. Your 
unconditional promise has been given, that Eu- 
genie de Menancourt shall be my bride; and 
drcnmstances have arisen, which render it as 
necessary to yoa as agreeable to me, that she 
should become so imnMdiately. In regard to 
these circumstances, I have dealt with you ho- 
nestly, and have done what you know there is 
scarcely another follower that you have would 
do, — given you advice contrary to my own in- 
terest and wishes. Now, my lord — - — *' 

"Well, weU!*' interrupted Mayenne, "it 
most even be as you say, D'Aubin. There is 
no other resource; but remember, in wishing 
to find one, I am not influenced by anv desire 
to evade a promise made to yon, but solely and 
■Imply by the hope of inducing Mademoiselle 
de Menancourt, by persuapion, entreaty, and 
remonstrance, to fulfill her father's engage- 
ment, and thus mare me the pain of doing 
what I feel to be harsh, unconrteous, and nn- 
knighUy." 

« Yonr Lordship is mighty delicate in all 
this," replied D'Aubin; " but I am not so much 
BO. A little wholesome compulsion will do 
this proud beauty no harm. Ftoud I mav well 
call her; for, proud of lier wealth, her loveli- 
ness, and her rank, she thinks, it seems, that 
she is to be treated in a difierent manner from 
evoiy other woman in France; and I am not 
sorry that, in the rwr fact of our marriage, 
that proud spirit should be a little humbled, 
which would certainly render lier not the most 
yielding or obedient of wives." 

Mayenno bit bis Up. «I haven^ver seen 



anything in her. Monsieur D'Aubin," he sakl, 
**but gentleness and sweetness. Determined 
she certainly Is upon one point — ^her pemnsi 
objection to yourself. What cause you havB 
given her for such objection I know not, and 
shall not inquire, as my promise to yourself, 
and great state necessity, compel me to act in 
a manner which no other circumstance could 
excuse. Now mark me. Monsieur d'Anbio; 
wliut I intend to do is this, to yield you my 
' whole authority to bring about your marrisgo 
will) Kiigeuie de Menancourt to-morrow eve- 
ning. There is a chapel in the house when 
she lives, and at a certain hour my own confti- 
sor shall be there, ready to perform the cere- 
mony. But still remember, tiiat I can hardly 
hold such a marriage to be legal, if slie persisti 
to the last in opposing it; and I must take 
measures to ^ard against doing aught that 
may either afiect my own honor and repnts- 
tion, draw upon me tne censures of the church, 
or infringe tlie laws lam called upon for ths 
time to defend and uphold. Under these cir- 
cumstances, 1 will write down the exact teimi 
and conditions on which I consent to whst 
you propose. If politicad motives alone move 
you to press the marriage so liastily, whst I 
require will be easily conceded. If otherwiie, 
I say No! and will try no means of oompol- 
sion unUI all other efforts have failed." 

Thus saying, Mayenne wrote down a few 
words on a slip of paper, and handed it to the 
Count d'Aubin, who gazed on it, while the shs- 
dows of many a quidc passion flitted over hii 
countenance. Thrice, with a frown, he lifted 
his eyes to the face of Mayenne; but all thst 
he beheld there was calm, stern determination; 
and, after again reading the paper, he replied, 
** Well, I consent, because, I doubt not, my 
lord, that when she finds the matter inevitable, 
she will yield, even if not with a good grace; 
but if we were to set out for Ciiailreo on the 
following day, it would surely be time enough, 
but -^ 

** No, Monsieur d'AnUn, no!" replied May- 
enne: " the pUin which I have drawn out must 
be followed exactly. I will myself bo present 
at the ceremony; and -I. require that you sign 
that paper to guard against misunderstandinf 
on eiUier skie, otlierwise I stir no fiurtiier in the 
efiahr. Are you contented with tills arraufe- 
ment?" 

"Perfectly, my lord," replied D'Aubin, 
signing the paper with a nodie. " I merely 
thouffht that, by delaying tiie marriage untfl 
tlie Allowing morning, I and you, and yov 
noble sister Montpensier, might, perhaps, have 
more time to reason her out of her prejudices; 
but, as you say, it will after all be better to- 
morrow night, for the only danger of intemp- 
tion on my journey lies in tlie neighborhood of 
Paris, and it will be better to tako our depart- 
ure under cover of the darkness. As for ths 
rest, let us but show this fair lady that it is in- 
evitable, and I will engage that she shall soon 
mlULe up her mind to it. For this purpose, my 
lord, let me beseech you to furnish me with a 
billet to her, under your own hand, telling tier 
what we have determined, couched in what 
courteous terms you will, but sufficiently ex* 
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' piicit to l«i her know that there U no ohauce 
of eyaBioD. 

"PerhapB you are right," said Mayenne, 
*< perhaps you are right; but nevertheless, 
D*Aubiu, try ail gentle means. You are not 
one, as for as ever i have heard, to fail in persua- 
sion, when you choose to use your eloquence 
against a woman's heart" 

D'Aubin smiled, but replied, " Nevertheless, 
my lord, it goes somewhat agaunst the grain to 
flatter, and to soothe, and to beseech, when 
one is treated with scorn, and has, at the same 
time, the right to command; but still, fear not; 
I will do my best; and, if ever woman was 
VI ^n with fair words and soft entreaties, Euge- 
nie de Menancourt shall come williugly to the 
altar; but, to give those entreaties greater force, 
it will be necessary to show her, by your hand- 
writing, that it is not from want of power tliat 
I use Uie gentler before the harsher means." 

Mayenne took up the pen, but mused for 
many minutes ere* ho put it to the paper, and 
even then wrote no less than three billets, be- 
fore he oould satisfy hunself in a species of 
composition to wliich he was not accustomed. 
At f^ng^, abandoning all formal excuses, he 
contented himself with simply announcing, to 
the untuippy Eugenie de Menancourt, that 
motives important to the state compelled him 
to require her, without farther hesitation, to 
fulfill her father's engagement to the Count 
d'Aubin; and that he hud appointed the hour 
of nine on the succeeding evening for the cele- 
bration of her marriage, 

" There!" he said, as he handed the note to 
Aubin — ** There, Sir Count! Seldom has my 
hand so unwillingly traced a few lines as to- 
night But I will send my sister Catharine 
early in the morning, to soften the matter to 
the poor girl; and now, farewell! for I have 
matters of much import to attend to." 

D'Aubin took the note, and before he noticed 
the hint to withdraw, read it over attentively, 
to satisfy himself that it was such as he could 
wish, and then folding it up again with a tri- 
omphant smile, he uttered a few words of 
thanks and took his leave. Ere long, however, 
those feelings of triumph died away; and other 
sensations took their place. His pride had 
been wounded, his vanity insulted, and many 
of his worldly prospects endangered by the 
steadfast rejection of Eugenie de Menancourt; 
but his heart was not so hardened as he him- 
self believed it to be, nor as it appeared to oth- 
ers, in the fierce pursuit of his object; and 
when he turned away from the cabinet of 
Mayenne, and took his path homeward, he 
asked himself, whether, after all, he should 
make use of the cruel power he possessed. He 
asked himself, whether, for the sake of humb- 
ling a &ir and innocent girl, and of gratifying 
his vanity by triumphing over her opposition, 
he could resist the tears, and entreaties, and re- 
proaches of a being that he had been accus- 
tomed to regard with tenderness, if not with 
love— whether he should cause the uhhappi- 
ness of her whole after days, and at the same 
time unite himself against her will, to a wo- 
man whose dislike would only be increased by 
tiM forcer that W|^s pUt npoil her inclinations. 
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Even while he revolved these ideas, the mem- 
ory of one that he had long— ay that he still 
loved, was wakened by the other thoughts 
which struggled in his bosom ; and although 
he had contemplated the deed he was about to 
commit a thousand times before, and fully made 
up his mind to it, he now shrunk with cold 
aud chilly repugnance at the idea of placing 
between himself and her who possessed the 
only stronghold of his affections, the impassa- 
ble barrier of his union with another. All 
these feelings leagued together, and for a time 
made head against his less generous purposes ; 
but there were difficulties in retreating, which 
could hardly be overcome; and as he reached 
the house in which he had fixed his dwelliug 
at Paris, he thought, " I will sleep over these 
new doubts, and decide to-morrow." 

When he entered, however, he found Albert 
of Wolfstrom, aud several gay companions, 
waiting to sup with him, and to bid hyn fare- 
well, ere he set out upon the expedi^^n 
against Meulan, for which they still thought 
he was destined on the morrow. D 'Aubin 
despised them all, but nevertheless he sat down 
with them, and drank deep. Dice succeeded 
to wine ; and when the Count rose from the 
teble, he had no resource, but to wed Eugenie 
de Menancourt, or to descend more than one 
step in the scale of society. - 



CHAPTER III. 

If every minute event which took place in 
the beginning of August, 1589, was matter of 
importence to the inlutbitents of Paris, a thou- 
sand times more deep, intense, and thrilling, 
than that experienced by any other person, was 
the interest taken by Eugenie de Menancourt 
in all that passed at that period. Her happi- 
ness, her misery for life, hung upon the die 
which other hands were destined to throw ; 
and without the possibility of aiding herself 
in the slightest degree, of changing the fate 
that awaited her, or arresting its progress for a 
moment, she was obliged to abide the unknown 
result in the power of people, whose purposes 
she neither knew nor could control. Every 
rumor, every sound, created some new sensa- 
tion in her bosom. Every change, where 
change was constent, either raised a momentary 
hope, or cast her back into the depth of appre- 
hension. The distent roar of the artillery, the 
march of the troops through the streets, the 
galloping of messengers and couriers, the mili- 
tary parade, even the processions of the cler- 
gy, as they proceeded from shrine to shrine, 
petitioning for the aid of God. to support them 
in rebellion, and encourage them in assassina- 
tion, all agiteted and alarmed her, until at 
length, her mind fell into that state in which 
terror has so much the predominance, that every 
fresh tidings are anticipated as tidings of sor- 
row. The news of the death of the King, and 
the particulars of the manner in which t'lat 
foul act was perpetrated, struck her with 1 or* 
ror and despair, as showing to what length th« 
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men in whose hands she was placed dared to 
go in punnit of the objects of their party. 
Scarcely, however, had she time to think over 
this event, when another, more deeply and 
nersonally painful to herself, banished all other 
feelings but anxiety for her future destiny. 

One morning suddenly, the Count d' Aubin 
was announced, and, hardly waiting to see 
whether his visit were or were not acceptable, 
he followed the servant into her presence. 
The result of their meeting we have already 
seen in bis conference with Mayenne; but 
either vanity or policy had induced him to dis- 
tort the truU), when he had asserted, that Eu- 
genie de Menancourt had shown the slightest 
symptom of vacillating in her determination 
against him. 

From his words and his manner, she had 
soon learned that he had joined the party of 
the League, and that he considered all the au- 
thority and influence of Mayenne at his com- 
mand, in support of hia suit toward her ; and 
perhape the fear of irritating him, and driving 
him on to use the power he pospeised to 
the utmost, might make her more gentle in 
her language, and less disposed to express 
the reprobation and dfailike she entertained 
toward him, than would have been the case 
had he persisted in his pursuit under other cir- 
cumstancef. But Eugenie was too noble^ too 
candid, too sincere, to suffer him to believe, for 
one moment, that her feelings would ever 
change toward him. She was gentle, but she 
was firm; and D'Anbin, when he left her, was 
perhaps, the more mortified to find, from her 
calmness, as well as determination, that she 
was influenced against him by no temporary 
pique, by no fit of passion or indignation, as 
he liad represented the mattefr to othere, and 
tried to regard it himself ; but that positively 
and certainly, he who had thought that her 
heart was at his command whenever he chose 
to demand it, had never caused it to beat one 

fmlse more rapidly ; that he had never been 
oved, and was now contemned and dis- 
liked. 

Although during his stay he had employed 
persuasion and entreaty, and all the arts that 
none knew better how to use than himself, 
there had still been in his tone that conscious- 
ness of power and authority which alarmed 
Eugenie for the result ; and with a trembling 
hand she wrote a few words to tlie fair Bea- 
trice of Ferara, beseeching her to come to her 
aid, determined as she was to risk anything, 
in order to escape from her present situation. 
Fate, however, ever over-rules our best efforts; 
and, as if disdaining to cast away the greater 
exertions of its almighty power to thwart our 
petty schemes, contents itself with throwing 
some trifling stumbling-block in our way — 
some idle, insignificant trifle, over which our 
pigmy plans falTprostrate in their course. The 
servant whom Engenie had charged with the 
delivery of her note returned, and brought her 
word that Beatrice had gene out on horseback 
to witness the movements of the royalist army 
in their retreat, an amusement worthy of her 
bold and fearless spirit The lady's attendants, 
howaver, hud informed him, the servant said, 



that rfw would be back 4ong befon night-fall ; 
and Eugenie waited and counted the anxieoi 
moments until the day-light wajied, and th» 
shadows of evening fell over the. earth. 

"Beatrice must soon be here now,'^ she 
thought ; but moment after moment, and boar 
after hour, went by, withoat the appearance 
of her she waited for. At length giving up 
hope for that night, and wearied with wearing 
expectation, Eugenie retired to rest ; but it was 
rest broken by fears and anxieties ; and early 
on the succeeding morning she was up, and 
watching eagerly for the coming of her friend, 
whose bold counsels and skillful aid might, she 
trusted, give her courage to undertake, and 

Sower ^ execute, some plan for her own de- 
verance. 

Watching from the large projecting window 
we have mentioned, she was not long before 
she beheld one of the carved and gilded equi- 
pages of the day turn into the coart-3rard of 
her own dwelling, and in a few minutos after, 
f he door of the saloon was opened to give ad- 
mission to a visitor. But the countenance 
that presented itoelf was that of Madame de 
Montpensier, not of Beatrice of Ferara ; and 
the heart of Eugenie de Menancourt sank at 
an occurrence, which, though not nnusnal, 
she felt in the present instance could bode her 
no jeood. 

The conversation which now took- place 
may easily be divined, from the . coaCtrrence 
which we have reUted between Mayenne and 
the Count d'Aubin. We shall therefore not 
repeat it here, it beinr sufficient to say, that 
when about an hour afterward, D'Anbin him- 
self entered the saloon, he found Madane de 
Montpensier rising to depart, and Eugenie de 
Menancourt, with her face bnried in her 
bands, weeping in hopeless bittarnestf of 
heart. 

Lifting her shoulders with an emphatie 
shrug, Madame de Montpensier quitted the 
room in silence, and D'Aubin stood for a mo- 
ment easing upon the fair, unhappy girl, 
whom his ungenerous pursuit had reduced to 
such a state, with a variety of passions war- 
ring in his breast, in a manner which it would 
be difficult to describe. After a brief pause, 
Eugenie withdrew her hands from her face, 
and turned her tearful eyes upon him. As 
she looked, 'ti sort of involui^tary shadder 
passed over her frame, and she again pressed 
her hands upon her eyes for one moment; 
then, rising from her chair, she advanced di- 
rect to where he stood, and cast herself upon 
her knees at his feet. 

"Philip of Aubin," she said, "you were 
once generous and kind of heart : — nay, nay, 
hear me!*' she continued, as he endeavored to 
raise her. " Hear me, I beseech you ; for my 
happiness or misery — perhaps my life or death 
— depend upon this moment." 

"Mademoiselle de Menancourt," replied 
D'Anbin, " I can hear nothing, I can attend 
to nothing, while you there remain in a pos- 
ture unbecoming to us both— for you to as- 
sume and for me to suffer. Rise, I entreat 
you I" 

" No, no!" ahe replied, clasping her hands 
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^aniettly. "I will net, I OttnMt rise until yos 
havB heard me. Hare I not used every other 
meanB? have I not employed every other form 
-of entreaty withont avail? and I now kneel at 
your feet to beaeeoh yon to spare yourself and 
nie misery interminable. I have told yon, 
«nd with bitter regret have I been obliged to 
tell you, that I cannot love you as woman 
«hontd love her husband ; and I did not resolve 
to tell you so until I bad strnggled with my 
>own heart, — until I had combated all my own 
feeliogs,— in order, if possible, to fulfill what 
hnd l^n a wish of my father. I struggled, 
I combated in vain, Monsieur d*Aubiu; for the 
more I did so, the more I found that my peace 
of mind required me to take a decided part, — 
that honor and justice toward you required me 
to tolbyou that I could not, that I would not, 
he your wife. Why, why persecute me thus, 
Monsieur d*Aubi^?'* she continued; <' you do 
fiot love me— you have never loved me ; and, 
nndersuch circumstances, how can you expect 
me to love you 7 Why not turn to any of those 
who will not only consider themselves as honor- 
ed by your suit, but who, much better suited 
than I am to your views, your habits, and your 
feelings, have it in their pdwer to return your 
affection, and to meet you, as I doubt not 
yoii deserve to be met, with love for love?" 

*< You mistake me altogether, Eugenie, " 
^d D'Aubin, raising her almost forcibly, and 
^leading her back to her seat ; ** I do love you ; 
and I trust that, though you doubt your own 
feelings at present, you will find it not so dif- 
:ficult, when you are my wife, to feel toward 
me in such a manner as to be happy yourself 
and to render me so." 

" Do not deceive yourself, Monsieur d'Au- 
bin!" exclaimed Eugenie. *^I do not doubt 
my own feelings; I am but too sure of them! 
J do not love you, I cannot love you, any 
more than you love me; and if you persist in 
your pursuit, you do it warned of what are 
4ny sentiments toward you, and assured that 
those sentiments will but become more repug- 
nant, in proportion to the degree of constraint 
used toward me." 

"Nay, nay," replied D'Aubin, willing as 
far as possible to use gentle means, and try 
those powers of persuasion which he believed 
himself, not unjustly, to possess; " nay, nay, 
dear Eugenie, you do me wrong altogether ; 
believe me, I do love you sincerely. I know 
;that I have acted foolishly, wrongly toward 
you, — I know that, prompted by vanity, and 
the gay and roving disposition of youth, flat- 
tered and courted, idle, perhaps, and conceited, 
I appeared to neglect and undervalue the 
jewel that was offered to me in the hand of 
Eugenie de Menancourt. But, believe me, 
^eur Eugenie, that it was not that I failed to 
esteem that jewel at its full and highest price; 
it was but that foolishly I thought it my own 
beyond all risk. Consider in what school I 
had been brought up, — consider the lightness 
and fickleness of all by whom I was surround- 
ed; forgive me the errors and the follies that are 
passed away forever, and give me an opportuni- 
ty of proviug to you that they are deeply re- 



gretted, and will nevw be renewed^. My 
whole life, my whole thoughts, my^ whole 
endeavors, shall be devoted to wipe out the 
evil impressions which a Cbw actt of folly 
have left upon your mind ; and surely, the 
unceasing devotion and tenderness of one who 
will never forget that he wronged yon, and 
that you forgave him, will be somcieot to 
atone for terrors which proceeded more from 
idle levity than from evil purpose." 

"Monsieur d'Aubin," said Eugenie, sadly, 
" I accuse you of nothing, I blame you for 
nothing. What might have been my feelings 
toward you, had your conduct been different 
toward me, I cannot tell — I cannot even guess: 
but you greatly deceive yourself if you think 
that my sentiments toward you originate in 
anger, or mortified vanity, or wounded pride. I 
must be candid with you to the very utmost, 
and tell you that I never felt toward you any- 
thing which could enable your conduct to 
others to inflict one pang upon me. I have 
never loved you. Monsieur d*AUbin, and the 
only effect of your behavior has been to teach 
me that I never can love you." 

"You have inflicted upon me tbat morti- 
fying reiteration, somewhat often," replied 
l)'Aubin; " and perhaps I am not wrong when 
I ask, whether the want of love toward, your 

S remised husband in the past and the present, 
as not originated in love for another?" 
Eugenie^ cheek crimsoned to a hue deeper 
than the rose; and something between con^ 
fusion and indignation kept her silent. D'Au- 
bin drew his own conclusions ; but, strange to 
say, though those conclusions were as bitter 
as well might be, they only added fire to the 
fierceness of his pursuit JEiis cheek, however, 
reddened also; but it was with the struggle of 
anger, and interest, pride and vanity ; and he 
went on: "I see I am right. Mademoiselle de 
Menancourt, and am sorry to see it. Never- 
thelessj my confidence in you is such, that I 
entertain not the slightest doubt, that however 
unwisely you may have entertained such feel- 
ings hitherto, you will crush them with wise 
precaution, and bury them iMpeedy oblivion, 
when you become my wif^«^or am I in- 
clined to resign my hopes of teaching you to 
change all such opinions by my own conduct, 
and of bringing you to love me, when your 
duty shall be engaged to second all my ef- 
forts." 

Eugenie saw that her fate wqs determined, 
as far as the Count d'Aubin had power to 
govern it. She saw that with him entreaties 
would be ineffectual, and tears of uo avail. 
Nothing then remained but resolution; and 
although she knew not what protection the 
law of her native land held out to one under 
her circumstances, and was too well aware that 
in the city where she was detained, popular 
violence had broken through all the restraints 
of society ; yet she determined that no weak- 
ness or want of energy on her own part should 
fuvor the oppression to which she was sub- 
jected. As soon as she perceived that the 
humble supplications to which she had descend- 
ed fell as vainly upon the ear of the Count 
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d'Attbin* «Bthe wmg of the cbimner vpon the 
deaf adder, her wboie manner changed ; and» 
assuming the same look of unconqaerable 
determination which he had put on toward her, 
^e replied, *' My duty, Sir Count d'Aubin, will 
never either second or prompt any efforts on 
my part to feel differently toward you than I do 
now; for I never will be, and never can be, 
your wife. The arm of power may drag me 
to the altar, and a mockery of religious ser- 
vice may be read between us; but there, as 
here, my voice shall steadfastly pronounce the 
same refusal; the ring, with which you think 
to wed me, shall be trampled under my feet; 
and as long as I have strength to lift my voice, 
I will appeal aspiiust the tyranny which op- 
presses me ; and let lue warn you, that every 
step that you take forward in this brutal and 
ungentlemanly course will but increase tho^ 
feelings which you have this day striven in 
vain to remove, until indifference becomes dis- 
like, and dislike grows into detestation." 

" You will think better of this, Eugenie," 
said d*Aubin, surprised and struck by energy 
and vehemence, such as he had never witnes- 
sed in her before. "We are destined to be 
united, and be assured that nothing can make 
a change in this arrangement. Let us not 
meet, then, at enmity. You wHl think better 
of this." 

" Never," replied Eugenie, " never ! You 
have roused a spirit in my bosom, Count of 
Aubin, that you knew not existed there — that I 
knew not myself until this hour. But I feel 
that it will bear me through everything ; and 
• I tell you boldly, and at once, that I would in- 
finitely rather die, were death within my 
choice this moment, than be the wife of Philip 
of Aubin." 

D*Aubin bit his lip, and casting his eyes 
upon the ground, paused for a moment in 
deep thought, his resolutions and purposes 
shc^en by what he had heard, and his mind 
once more undecided. " Tell me," he said at 
length, " tell me, Mademoiselle de Menancourt, 
if by my application to the Duke of Mayenne, 
the ceremony of our marriage this night, 
which I see has been announced to you by the 
Duchess de Montpensier, can be put off to 
some later period, will you give me the hope, 
that after a certain time, during which, my 
conduct toward yourself, and toward the world, 
shall be in every respect irreproachable, I may 
obtain your hand, without doing that violence 
to yonr feelings, which it seems would be the 
consequence of our present union?" 

Eugenie turned deadly pale, under the emo- 
tion that she felt. The words of the Count 
d'Aubin offered her the prospect of a tempo- 
rary relief — offered the means of obtaining 
invaluable time, during which a thousand 
changes of circumstances might take place to 
free her from the difficulties and dangers that 
surrounded her; but she asked herself, now was 
this to be bought? By deceit, by the first 
deceit she had ever been guilty of in life ; and 
though many a casuist might argue, perhaps 
justly, that she had a right to oppose the un- 
justifiable means employed against her, by any 
method in her power to use, the heart of 



Eugenie de Menancourt was not 6ne that 
could admit such close reasoning in regard to 
honesty and truth. She would not have 
bought her life by deceit ; and though perhaps 
in me present instance she might feel that 
more than life itself was at stake, she would 
not sacrifice her own good opinion even for 
that. 

** No, Monsieur d* Aubin," she replied, after 
along and agitated pause — "No! — I will not 
deceive you. No time can change my opinion 
or determination. I never can be your wife. 
If you will desist from your present pursuit — ^if 
you will recollect the former generosity of your 
sentiments — if you will consider your own 
honor, and my peace of mind, and set me free 
from this persecution, you will merit and ob- 
tain my deepest gratitude, my thanks, and my 
admiration ; but, Philip of Aubin, you never 
can have more." , 

" Then you seal your own fate, Eugenie de 
Menancourt," replied D*Aubin, "and things 
must take their course, as already arrang^. 
Yet think not that this arrangement has l^n 
planned solely to gratify me. Other and more 
important Interests are involved therein, and 
you will see by this note from the Duke of 
Mayenne, that motives of state necessity com- 
pel both him and me to abridge that ceremoni- 
ous delicacy which otherwise would have been 
extended toward you." 

Eugenie took the paper, and tried to read it 
over ; but agilalion and apprehension caused 
the letters to dance before her eyes, and she 
only gathered the general import, and saw that 
as far as Mayenne and the Count d' Aubin had 
power, her fate was sealed indeed. Although 
ner resolution remained in full force, and her 
mind was as unconquered as ever, she felt that 
her bodily powers were failing her ; and fearful 
that Aubin should see how much she was over- 
come, as well as anxious for a few hours of un- 
interrupted thought, she waved her hand for 
him to leave her. 

" Not one word more ?" he said, advancing 
as if to take her band. "Not one wora 
more?" 

" No," replied Eugenie, shrinking back from 
him with involuntary horror. "No, I have 
nothing more to say." 

D'Aubin turned on his heel, mortified to the 
very heart by the personal dislike which he 
marked with the keen eyes of wounded vanity; 
and without another word, left Eugenie to 
solitude, and to feelings very nearly akin to 
despair 



CHAPTER IV. 

A LONQ summer's day was over, and nothing 
remained of its splendor but a fading tint of 
purple in the deep blue sky ; while Venus and 
the moon came nand in hand together above 
the trees, as if to divide between their bright 
but gentle rule, the tranquil kingdom of the 
night. The royal camp no longer sounded 
with the clang of arms or the tramp of march- 
ing men; the maneuvers for the day were 
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o^er ; and the loldiery, quartered in the village 
of St Cloud itwlf, had left the streets vacant, 
while they sought consolation, after all the 
labors and exertions of the morning, in the gay 
ovening meal and often r^lenished flask. The 
body of the dead King lay — ^almost forgotten, 
by those who had fed upon his bounty and en- 
couraged his vices, — ^in the house where the 
hand* of the assassin had struck him; and lights 
were just beginning to twinkle in the windows 
of the old chateau where the new monarch had 
fixed his abode the night after his accession to 
the tottering throne of France 

Such was the state of St Cloud, when on 
the third evening after the Death of Henry 
the Third, a party of horsemen paused at the 
gates of this park, and, dismounting there, ad • 
vanced toward the old palace on foot. The 
l^uards at the gates saluted as the cavaliers 
passed ; and Henry the Fourth, who walked a 
step before the rest, mused as he proceeded, 
leading the way with a slow step, and some- 
times sazing up thoughtfully at the blue twi- 
light sky, sometimes fixing his eyes upon the 
ipravel of the path, absorbed in deep and silent 
revery. At length, turning to those who ac- 
companied him, he said, ** Our arrangements, 
I think, are all now complete, and we may 
begin our march to-morrow. I have to thank 
you, Rosny, for Meulan ; and you, St Real, 
for as fine a body of men as ever a loyal heart 
brought to the aid of a poor king. D*Au- 
mont has, I suppose, already marched to see 
what friends he can raise for us in the east ; 
but I much fear that our messenger has never 
reached our worthy cousin, the Count de Sols- 
«ons ! However, it matters not, as, by the re- 
ports from Normandy, we shall most likely 
change our plans. Still 1 could wish, De 
Rosny, that you would write a few lines to the 
Count, bidding him advance as fast as possible 
upon Mans, and then regulate his movements 
by what he hears of ours ; remembering, how- 
over, that the great object is to bring me men 
and mone^ as speedily as possible. Let the 
letter be copied six times, and I will come and 
sign each ere half an hour be over. Sent by 
six separate messengers, one of these letters 
can scarcely fail to reach him. You, St Real, 
look well to your quarters; for these Leaguers 
must know how much our forces are diminish- 
ed, and may strive for some advantage. Fare 
you well! Good night! Quick ! up to the cha- 
teau, Rosny, and take all these others with 
you. I would fain have half an hour's quiet 
thought, amid these moonlight walks, where 
so many of my ancestors have wandered, ere I 
quit them, perhaps forever, after having been 
their sovereign but for a day!'* 

" Were it not better, your Majesty,'* replied 
De Rosny, in a low voice, <* to keep a few of 
your attendants around you? Remember that 
the dagger of the assassin found your prede- 
cessor in the midst of his army and his court, 
and that treason has been so evident among 
those by whom we are surrounded, that we 
cannot tell whose hand may next be armed 
against his monarch's life." 

" I fear not, De Roiny," replied Henry," I 
feuBot! If itb«thewlUof God that I faU, 



the weapon will find me in the midst of gusids 
and precautions, as easily as alone in the opes 
field. Nor do I fear the treason you seem to 
apprehend. Our camp has lately been like a 
butt of new made wine, in one general fer^ 
ment, where all was troubled and unpalatable; 
I but that very ferment, I trust, has worked it 
I clear; and I would not be the man to fancy 
myself continually surrounded by secret ene- 
mies—no, not if 1 could thereby spin out this 
mortal thread for centuries beyond the length 
of ordinary lives ! No, no ! De Roany, I fear 
not, and I would be alone." 

The last words were spoken in a tone that 
left no reply ; and De Kosny, beckoning to 
those who followed, walked on directly toward 
the chateau, while Henry turned into one of 
the lateral alleys, down which the moonlight 
was streaming in full effulgence. One or two 
of the attendants lingered for a moment, as if 
still unwilling to leave the King; but Henry 
waved his hand for them to depart, and then 
walked on. 

There are periods in the life of every man, 
when so many events are crowding into the 
short space of a few days, when such manifold 
calls upon attention, and such deep and im- 
portant interests for consideration load the 
wings of every minute as it flies, that time is 
wanting for the recollection, for the tliousrht, 
for even the feeling, of how the miwy 
changes which are going on around us imect 
our own individual nature, and work upon our 
beinff and our fate. At those periods, to every 
thinking and intellectual mind, comes a thirst 
and a longing for even a brief space of calm 
reflection ; and we gladly seize the very first 
opportunity of withdrawing our thoughts from 
the wearying necessity of directing our actions 
on the instant, and give them up for a time to 
that consideration of remote prospects and ge- 
neral feelings, which, after the energetic activi- 
ty lately required of us, is comparatively a 
state of tranquillity and repose. 

Such had been, and such was the situation 
of Henry the Fourth. Since the assassination 
of the late king, Bcarcely an instant had passed 
without some imperious demand for immediate 
exertion. ' Mighty and deep were the interests 
involved ; imminent and terrible were the pe- 
rils that surrounded him; and the consequences 
of every step that his foot trod upon the rough 
and precipitous path before him, were not omy 
destined to affect himself as an individual, but 
to carry weal or woe to thousands and tens of 
thousands ; to change the fate of states and 
kingdoms, and decide the destiny of genera- 
tions yet unborn. His crown and station for 
life, the security and fortune of his friends, the 
power of recompensing those who served him, 
the right of chastening the rebel, and of pun- 
ishing the traitor; the means of restoring peace • 
to his rent and devastated country, the weal 
and welfare of his whole people, hung tremb- 
ling in the balance of every instant, and re- 
quired the exertion of all the energies with 
which God had blessed his great and powerful 
mind, for the direction of his feeling and gene- 
rous heart The exertions of those energiet 
had not been qmred by Henry the Fourth. Ha^ 
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bad- lost not a niomout; he liad uc{^lected not 
an opportunity; ho had done more Uiau mortal 
frame could well endure; and had taken from 
the cares of empire uot even the time for ne- 
ceBsary refrenhnient and repose. But now that 
the hurricane hud in some measure passed by, 
that the evil of the hour was accomplished, and 
that every means which human sagacity could 
devise had been taken to remedy past misfor- 
tunes, and to guard against future perils, he 
gave way to that longing tliirst for communion 
with his own heart, which the heat of the great 
storm of difficulties and dangers he had under- 
gone, and the fatigue of mighty exertions, had 
left behind. Well, well might he think of that 
vast, dim, misty prospect, the future! Well, 
well might he look around to see, if beyond 
the rocli^, and shoald, and tempests, which sur- 
rounded him, he could perceive no calmer 
scene, no haven of repose, no gleam of sun- 
shine to light him on over the &rk and trou- 
bled waters around him! Well, well might he 
ask his own heart, if he could have courage, 
and energy, and perseverance sufficient, to dare 
all the dangers, to bear all the reverses, and 

Xin and a^ain breast the waves which had so 
m dashed him back against the rocks. 
Such were his thoughts, such the matter of 
his contemplation, as, with his eyes now bent 
on the ground, now raised toward the sky, he 
walked slowly along one of the alleys of the 
old park of St Cloud. But his mind wandered 
far, too, and paused for a moment upon many 
of those collateral associations to which his cir- 
cumstances and situation gave rise. He thought 
of the sorrows and cares of kingly lot, of the 
ingratitude and baseness of mankind, of the 
hollowness and heartlessness of courts, and of 
the selfishness and insincerity of many of those 
who dwelt in them. He remembered the fate 
of his immediate predecessor; betrayed by 
those whom he had favored, driven from his 
capital, and almost hurled from his throne by 
the friend and companion of his youth,* op- 
posed in arms by those whom his bounty had 
fed and pampered, and murdered by the repre- 
sentative of an order which he had loaded with 
benefits, and degraded himself to serve. He 
thought of what might be his own fate; and 
judging from all the signs that he saw around 
him, he argued, that the well of bitterness was 
but freshly opened for him, and that his hand 
held a cup of sorrow whereof he was destined 
to drink to the very last drop. 

Then again, as he raised his eyes toward the 
beautiful planet which was difTusing the flood 
of her tranquil light over field, and plain, and 
wood, over armed camp and beleaguered city, as 
calmly and tranquilly as if nothing but peace, 
and virtue, and happiness, dwelt beneath her 
beams, his mind reverted to his early days, 
when he had seen the same effulgent rays pour 
through the mighty masses of his native moun- 
tains, and stream down the lovely valleys in 
which he bad first learned to shoot his boyish 



* Tbe Duk* of Guise, wlio shook the throne of Hennr 
the Third, and was afterward barbarously assassinated 
bf eomuand of that monarch, had l>een his bosom friend 
iBjMth. 



< arrows at the mark, to cast the light line for the 
! silver trout, or to pursue the swift-footed izzard 
j over the beetling crags: and as he thought of 
, those sweet times, and happy hours, how he 
I did long, with the deep yearnings of the disap- 
I pointed heart, to be able to cast away crown 
; and scepter, sword and shield, the miseries of 
high station, the bitter wisdom of manhood, 
I and to sport again, a boy, with the happy care- 
; lessuess of other years, by the bright waters of 
I the Gave, and amid the lustrous valleys of 
Ossau, Argelez, and Pan. 

By this time he had nearly reached the end 

' of the alley, where it opened out upon a small 

I lawn, over which, in the neglect of all things 

j that existed during the civil wars, the grass had 

I grown up long and rank, and he was preparing 

i to return and bend his steps toward the cha- 

' teau, when a light rustling sound among the 

trees caught his ear, and made him draw round 

his sword belt, until the hilt of his well-tried 

weapon was within easy reach of his hand. 

I'he next moment the cause of that sound 
stood before him, at the distance of about ten 
paces; and the moon afiforded quite sufficient 
light to show the monarch that no fresh peril 
was near. The form was that of a page, and 
the next moment Leonard de Monti advanced, 
and cast himself upon his knee at Henry's feet. 
" Ha! my friend, the page!" cried the King, 
" I saw you yesterday, as I passed through the 
village, and recognized you instantly; but had 
no time to speak. What would you now, good 
}outh''" and as he spoke he extended his hand 
toward him. 

Leonard de Monti raised it to his lips, but 
still continued kneeling, while he replied, " I 
crave a boon, sire. You may remember that 
I once, uot many moons since, led you in 
safety through more than one path of danger; 
and you promised me then, that if ever I asked 
you a boon consistent with your honor, you 
would grant it." 

" And so 1 will, if it be possible," answered 
Henry, " though I have granted you one boon 
already without your asking it; I mean, that 
I have kept yoiir secret ! " Leonard de Monti 
started up and drew a step back; but the King 
continued, "Did you fancy I did not recollect 
you? Ay ! within five minutes after our first 
meeting: but never mind, and do not fear; 
speak your boon boldly, and, if it be in my 
power,*! will not say nay; though, to tell the 
truth, within these three days I have granted 
so much, that I doubt if there be anything left 
in all France to grant!" 

♦* Mine will not be difficult, sire," replied the 
page; "it is but this, that you will give me, 
under your royal hand, an order addressed to 
all your lieutenants, officers, and seneschals, 
and to all persons, in short, who hold you dear, 
to aid and help me with the whole of their 
power, whenever I shall call upon them ; to 
protect me, and all who are with me in case 
of danger, and to give me every kind of infor- 
mation and assistance which I may require for 
my personal safety." 

"You ask a very high and unlimited power 
of command, for a boy of your age! " said the 
King laughing, ** but I think I may trust yea; 
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and yeV' -^ added* in a graver tone» ** such 
aathority might be abiiied.'' 

The boy again advanced and once more bent 

his kuee, ** Mever by me, sire! " he said; " and 

to think so for one moment, would be to do 

me foul injustice. Born in a foreign land, and 

my own sovereign at least, I cannot offer you 

allegiance; but 1 swear with truer intentions 

than many of those who have vowed faith and 

service to you within these three days, that I 

i will never use the power I ask from you but 

! for the purposes of safety. I promise it upon 

my word, a word that never was broken; upon 

my honor, an honor that has never known a 

stain.'* 

I « You are an extraordinary being," said the 

I King, " and I will do what you ask without a 

doubt; but tell me,*' he added with a smile, 

"what name shall I put in this general order? 

Shall it be Leonard de Monti, or a nobler 

name?'* 

"Show me that you do really know me," 
answered the other, in a gayer tone than he 
had hitherto used, ** by writing the name you 
would fix upon me in the letter." 

" Do you think I have foi|rotten the confe- 
rences of Niort?" demanded Henry; ** no, no! 
I remember them well; and I recollect, too, 
that when I pressed Madame de Saulnes some* 
what hard to tell me what I was really to ex- 
pect from the court of that day, she told me to 
ask you, not her; for that your habits were dif- 
ferent; you never told a falsehood, and she 
never told the truth!" 

"But I told you nothing!** exclaimed the 
boy, eagerly. 

"No, but you said plainly you would not!" 
answered the King, " and, therefore, I trusted 
you with my, life, when last I met you; and 
will trust you to the very utmost now. Come, 
let us go back to the castle.** 

As he spoke, he took the hand of the youth, 
who had again risen; but Leonard de Monti 
instantly withdrew it, saying, " Pechaps I had 
better send for the paper when your Majesty 
has had leisure to finish it.*' 

" Good faith, you must take it now or never!'* 
answered Henry: "but who have we here?*' 

" 'Tis but a page I sent to seek you at the 
chateau, sire,** replied his companion, " while 
I waited amon^ the alleys for his return. I 
heard your voice, however, as you dismissed 
your attendants, and followed you hither.'* 

" Ha, St. Real's dwarf, who met us in the 
wood!" cried the monarch, as the page Bar- 
tholo approached. " Pardie! your schemes 
seem to have been well and deeply laid; and 
yet there is a mystery which I cannot altoge- 
ther fathom; though I have been accustomed 
to deal with those whose trade is deceit, until 
my eyes, I believe, would well nigh penetrate 
the nether millstone. You must some day let 
me into the secret of all this.'* 

" Perhaps I may, your Majesty,** replied the 
youth, " that is I may some time give you the 
secret of my own conduct The secret of my 
present request, sire, is very soon told. I seek 
but to aid the oppressed, and if your Mejesty 
will listen to the tale, it shall be told as we go 
along." 



"Speak, speak!" replied the King: *<we 
treat as crown to crown, you know; and I 

must e'en take as much or as little of your con- 
fidence as your diplomacy is pleased to suffer. 
Speak, ^>eak! and if I can aid you, count upon 
my help." 

Leonard de Monti made a sign to Bartholo 
to draw back ; and then walking by the side of 
the King, with the ease of one accustomed to 
courts, and the society of princes, proceeded to 
tell the tale he had mentioned, in a low voice, 
the tones of which scarcely reached the dwarf's 
ear. It was evident, however, that the King 
soon became interested; sometimes suddenlv 
interrupting the soft melodious tones in whica 
tlie voice spoke, to ask some rapid question, 
sometimes abruptly pausing to listen with 
greater attention, and then resuming his walk 
toward the chateau. When they had nearly 
reached the gates, the monarch again turned, 
exclaiming, " Marry her to St. Real ! — Pardie ! 
that was not the consummation I expected." 

"And why not, sire?" demanded the boy. 
" Wherefore should she not be married to St 
Real?" 

"Why, certainly, I did not suppose you 
wished to marry her yourself !" replied Henry, 
laughing. "You are very generous, however." 

"Sire, your Majesty mistakes me," replied 
Leonard de Monti in a grave tone, — "mis- 
takes me, my views, wishes, and purposes 
entirely." 

" I perceive I do," replied the King, " and 
acknowledge you are more a mystery to me 
than ever. However, this is all irrelevant to 
the matter of deep interest which you have 
just told me, and to the shrewd but daring plans 
which you have formed. On my honor," he 
added, " you have a bold and generous heart, 
and, could we but get you to grow a little 
taller, would make as good a knight as ever 
couched a lance. But let us speak to the point. 
You must have my counsel and advice, for I 
have been somewhat famous for coups de main 
in my day; — be so good, Sir Dwarf, as to put 
at least a hundred times your own length be- 
tween your steps and ours; we shall give you 
notice when we want your presence at our con- 
ference." Thus saying, the King again en- 
tered the lateral alley, in which he had first 
met Leonard de Monti, and, dropping his voice 
so as to confine the sense of his words to the 
ears for which they were intended, he con- 
tinued the conversation with rapid and eager 
interest. Leonard de Monti frequently joined 
in: and, by the time they reached the end of 
the walk, it seemed that their plans were fully 
arranged; for, turning suddenly round, they 
returned with much quicker steps toward the 
chateau, keeping silence also as they went, until 
at length, when within a hundred yards of the 
terrace, Henry burst into a loud laugh, exclahn- 
ing, " Ventre Saint Oris, 'twill be worth half a 
province so to circumvent his slow Highness 
of Mayenne!" 

He then led the way into the palace; and, 
bidding the dwarf wait in the vestibule, pro- 
ceeded to a small cabinet in which De Rosny, 
together with a secretary, was busily engaged 
in writing the letters before mentioned to tha 
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Connt de Soissons. The rtuve and somewhat 
formal Hagaenot raised nis eyes with some 
surprise to the handsome and glittering youth 
who entered with the King, and to whose face 
and person he was totally a stranger. Henry, 
however, jvithout noticing his astonishment, 
and seemingly entirely occupied by the 
thoughts to which his late conversation had 
given rise, led the way on into a chamber be- 
yond, bidding the secretary bring him instantly 
materials for writing. Then' casting himself 
into a chair, he wrote with a rapid hand, in the 
first place, the general letter, which the youth 
had originally demanded, and then another 
longer epistle, which he folded and sealed with 
his private signet. 

" This,'* he said, handing the letter to Leo- 
nard de Monti, " this is to 1^ your last resource, 
if other means fail; and I do not think, how- 
ever he may deny our authority, that our 
worthy cousin will neglect the warning there 
ffiven him. Nevertheless, try all other means 
first, and forget not to give me instant infor- 
mation of the result; for even should the be- 
ginning be successful, it may require some 
pains and some power to render the end equally 
fortunate." 

The boy, who had remained standine» took 
the papers, and kissing the king's hand, with 
many thanks, retired from his presence. Pass- 
ing through the vestibule, he beckoned to the 
page to follow him, and, with a rapid step, 

Eroceeded to the outward gates. Then taking 
is way to the auberge, in which St. Real 
lodged, he entered the room in which the 
you ne marquis was seated. 

St Real beckoned him to approach, saying, 
" I have sent for you twice, Leonard." 

** No one told me of it, sir," replied the boy, 
*' and in fact no one could, for I was absent 
until within this moment But what are your 
commands?" 

** Come hither," said St Real, with a smile, 
««and I will tell you." The page approached; 
and the young lord marking some sort of impa- 
tience in his countenance, for a few minutes 
played with his expectation as one might do 
with the eagerness of a child. 

At length, however, he asked more gravely, 
" Do you remember, on the night of the King's 
death, you sang me a song, and repeated me a 
proverb, which, together with your own words, 
too well applied to myself to have been spoken 
accidentally. You escaped me at the time; 
and since, I have not had an opportunity of 
speaking with you on the subject But now, 
I must not only demand to know, how you 
have fathomed secrets which I thought confined 
to my own bosom; but I must also require of 
you to tell me, who, and what you are, for 
your language and your station are at variance, 
and I must have my doubts satisfied." 

** Sir," replied the boy, while first a playful 
smile, and then a look almost approaching to 
sorrow, passed over his countenance, " with re- 
gard to what I know of yourself, some day I 
may tell you how I know it, but I cannot tell 
you now. In regard to what vou ask concern- 
ing myself, I can give you but one answer. 
Did you ever hear of beings called fairies, who. 



for some particular motive of friendship or ra* 
gard, sometimes come down to do better than 
mortal service to a chosen race, or a particular 
individual? If you have heard of such beings 
— and who has not? — ^you must know, that the 
very first question concerning their nature 
or their fate, dissolves the spell that binds them 
to the person they serve, and ends their term 
of service. Such, sir, is the case with me. So 
long as you asked me no question, I was your 
willing page and humble attendant Your cu- 
riosity has dissolved the spell, and all I can do 
is, to bid you farewell, and to tell you, that you 
will never see Leonard de Monti more." 

Thus saying, he again darted out of the 
room, leaving St. Real uncertain whether he 
spoke in jest or earnest. Determined, howe- 
ver, to know more, the young nobleman start- 
ed up, and opened the door, in order to call the 
gay youth back, and question him farther. 
Bartholo the dwarf was seated In the anteroom, 
together with another attendant; and St Real 
bade him instantly follow the page, and bring 
him back. The dwarf stared for a moment, as 
if in astonishment at the command; and then 
replied, that he knew not where to find Leon- 
ard, for that he had seen him enter the room 
from which the young lord had just come, but 
had not seen him return. The other attendant 
was in the same story, and St Real caused the 
boy to be sought for in vain. 

The next morning, however, a still greater 
defection was found among his followers, which 
satisfactorily accounted to St Real for the ma- 
gical disappearance of his page on the preced- 
ing night The dwarf Bartholo, and three of 
his ordinary attendants, were nowhere to be 
heard of ; but, by this time, the tampering of 
the Leaguers with every class of persons in 
the royal camp was so great and notorious, that 
St Real was not at all surprised to find that 
four of his followers had been induced to quit 
his service. ^ The loss of Leonard de Monti, 
however, he' felt more than he could have anti- 
cipated from the short time the youth had been 
in his service, and from the slightness of the 
duties reouired at his hands; but, from the first 
moment he had seen him, the young lord of 
St. Real had conceived an interest in his pa^e, 
which every hour had increased. During nis 
first deep sorrow for the loss of his father, he 
had found the boy's attentions so soothing and 
well-judged, his sympathy apparently so deep 
and true, his few words of consolation so 
mingling together sense and feeling, that he 
felt gratitude toward him as well as regard; but 
there was something more than all this. With 
all the boy's occasional boldness and daring, 
there was blended a softness and a gentleness 
which, together with the apparent weakness of 
his slight frame, and a few traits of timidity, 
approaching to cowardice, rendered him an ob- 
ject of that care and guardianship, which al- 
ways endears those in whose behalf it is exer- 
cised. Thus, when St. Real found that the 
youth had really left him, though he felt some 
slight degree of anger at a desertion which he 
was conscious he had not deserveid, he experi- 
enced no small desire to know the former, and 
guide the future fate of Leonard de MontL 
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Events, however, calling for frequent and 
rigorous exertion, were multiplying so rapidly 
lound his path, that he had but little time to 
^e to matters of more remote interest. He 
ccasionally thought of the youth, H is true, 
nt more often grieved over the conduct of his 
loosm, and never ceased to ponder, with bitter- 
Kss of heart, on the fate of Eugenie de Me- 
lancourt, and on his own feelings toward her. 
lut still every hour brought some claim upon 
lis attention of a different kind; and in the re- 
teat of the royal army, which began two days 
Iter his page had left him, he had scarcely time 
br thought of any other sort, than the anxiety 
bd foresight attendant upon withdrawing a 
imall and ill-supplied body of men from the 
presence of a powerful adversary. 
It was in the midst of the arraneemeuts in- 
lident to such a retreat, that, at the first halting- 
ilace on the march, Monsieur de Sancy came 
Dto the small room in which St. Real was 
Bated at Mantes, exclaiming, " I have news 
»r you, Monsieur de St. Real ! Your cousin 
Bs already secured the ijpcompense at which 
e aimed in quitting us. He was married last 
light to Mademoiselle de Menancourt, the rich 
leiress of Maine. I have it from one who was 
Q Paris at the time." 

I St. Real made no rfeply; but he turned so 
Pieadly pale, that De Sancy could not but ob- 
ilerve that something had gone amiss, and in- 
Mantly strove to turn the conversation into 
pnother channel. 

CHAPTER V. 



I It was toward that hour in the evening, at 
|wbich the rays of twilight that linger behind 
■he rest of the lustrous retinue of day are 
lealled away from the sky, and our hemisphere 
m given over to the night — ^it was at that hour, 
Hoo, which is more important, when the joyous 
l^nizens of the gay capital of France, after 
having sunned themselves through the long af- 
lleriioon of a summer's day, in the gardens and 
'highways, were in those times wont to retire 
i«ach to his individual home, to enjoy suchdain- 
Ities as the bounty of nature and the skill of 
Ihis cook had prepared for the last meal of the 
leyening — ^it was about nine o'clock, then, on a 
'night in August, when, the streets of Paris 
ibeing nearly deserted by every one else, a strong 
Itroop of horsemen assembled in the little square, 
■nearly opposite to the dwelling of Eugenie de 
"Menancourt. 

(The gentleman who was at their head, spring- 
ing to the ground, advanced to the door; and 
after asking a few questions of one of the ser- 
vants, entered the court. Shortly afterward 
the carriage of Madame de Montpensier rolled 

I heavily up; and that fair dame herself, with 
one or tw3 ladies in her train, descended there- 
from, and mounted the great staircase. Then, 
after a pause of five minutes, appeared on 
* borseback the Duke of Mayenne, with his ha- 
'Uimeuta somewhat dusty, as if unchanged 
nee his return from some long expedition, and 
ompantod by a numerous tnin of officers 



and attendants. Dismountiog from his horse, 
the Duke dismissed at once the principal part 
of his suite; only retaining two or three ot the 
inferior attendants, who remained below at the 
gate, while he himself, with a slow and seem- 
ingly unwilling step, entered the house. 

The servant who marshaled the Duke on 
his way to the saloon did not seem to look upon 
him with the best satisfied countenance in the 
world; and the faces of the three or four at- 
tendants who had been permitted to remain 
with the young heiress of De Menancourt, af- 
ter their old lord's death, and who now ap- 
peared in the lobbies and antechambers, seemed 
full, not only of grief, but of a sort of sullen 
determination, which, had their numbers been 
greater, might have broken out at once in a 
more serious manner. 

Mayenne, however, marked them not, but 
mounted the stairs and entered the saloon; and 
certainly, if his heart revolted at the part he 
was about to act, the scene which now present- 
ed itself to his eyes was not calculated to re- 
concile him to the proceeding. 

Standing at one of the farther windows, and 
looking out into the dark street, where he cer- 
tainly coilld see nothing to engage his atten- 
tion, was the Count d'Aubin, while seated at 
a table, on which stood two or three lighted ta- 
pers, was the unhappy Eugenie de Menan- 
court. Her dress was still deep mourning; 
and her eyes gave evident tokens of having 
shed late and bitter tears; but she was now 
calm ; and fixing her gaze upon vacancy, 
seemed totally inattentive to the words which 
Madame de Montpensier and her ladies, who 
stood round her, were pouring upon her dull, 
unheeding ear. 

"We cannot persuade her to change her 
dress, Charles," said the Duchess, pointing to 
the mourning in which Eugenie was clothed. 

"Never mind, never mind!" replied the 
Prince, impatiently; " why tease her more than 
necessary? Let her wear what dress she will!" 

" Nay, Charles, but it is ominous," cried the 
Duchess; "pray speak to her about it." 

" Mademoiselle de Menancourt," said May- 
enne, in a grave but not unkind tone, " let me 
persuade you to change this garb, if it be but 
for this night. It is unusual and ungracious 
to go to the marriage-altar in the robe of 
mourning, as if you were following some 
friend to the grave." 

Eugenie had started at his voice, and now 
looking up, she replied, ** Were I going will- 
ingly to the marriage-altar, my Lord Duke, 1 
would change my garb; but what robe, but the 
robe of mourning, would you have me wear, 
when you are about to drag mo to a fate, in 
comparison with which the grave itself wore 
happiness. But, my Lord, you mistake me. 
If, as I am told, marriage must depend upon 
consent, and that none other is lepal, my con- 
sent shall never be given to a union with the 
Count d'Aubin." 

" I am sorry to say, Madame," replied May- 
enne, " that imperative motives of state neces- 
sity compel me " 

Mayenne was suddenly interrupted; for, an- 
poroeived by himself, the faw aervanta and 
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retainers of the old Count de Menancoart, wh( 
had, as we have said, been suffered to remaii 
with their young mistress, had glided into th 
room one after the other, and stood range 
across the door; and while the Duke was speak 
ipg, the principal officer of the unhappy girl' 
household, indignant at the oppression exer 
cised toward the daughter of his beloved lord 
strode forward and boldly confronted Mayeuue 
as if ho had been his equal. " My Lord l5ukt»,' 
he said, " we will have none of this! Ou 
young lady shall be free to give her hand t( 
whom she likes; and if you drag her to Ui 
altar against her will, it shull be over our dou( 
bodies! Nay, frown not on me, Count d'Au 
bin. I have seeu more stricken fields than yoi 
are years of a?e; and a great man, when he i 
doing a wicked thing, is less than a little one 
But all I have to say is, that though we be bu 
few, we will die sooner than see our lady ill 
used. Stop him in the way, Martin," he con 
tinued, speaking to his companions as he per 
ceived the Count d'Aubin striding toward th 
door. "We have them here; but two agains 
us seven; and though, doubtless, we shall b( 
hanged for it after, we can, by one means 
make sure that Mademoiselle shall nevpr Ix 
forced to marry a Count d*Aubin!" 

Rage and fury had evidently taken posses 
lion of D'Aubin; but Mayenne, on the con 
trary, listened calmly and tranquilly, with i 
slight smile curling his lip, until the man hai 
done speaking; then, pointing to the window 
he said, " Do me the favor. Monsieur d'Aubin 
to call up the guard. By the window, by the 
window, d'Aubin!" 

*,* Lock the door, Martin," exclaimed the ok 
attendant, as a comment upon Mayenne'i 
words; *• we can settle the matter here befon 
the guard comes. Out with your swords, mj 
men, and upon them!" 

But Eugenie interposed: "No, no! mj 
friends," she cried, rising; "no, no! blood shai 
never be spilt on my account. Quit the room, 
I beseech, I command you, and let them have 
their will, however iniquitous that will may be 
Only remember, that whatever may be said, oi 
whatever may be done, I do to the last protest 
that I do not, and that I will not wed the 
Count d'Aubin; and though they mav drag 
me to the altar, I am not, and never shall con- 
sider myself his wife: — leave me, I beseecli 
you," she added, seeing some hesitation on the 
part of her attendants; " leave me, if you would 
not increase my sorrow,",, and sinking down 
into her chair, she burst once more into a flood 
of tears; while the attendants, still muttering 
and eyeing Mayenne and his companion with 
somewliat doubtful glances, slowly and sullenly 
quitted the apartment 

" Really, Monsieur d'Aubin," said Mayenne, 
in a low voice, " this should not go forward!" 

" Your promise, my Lord Duke," said 
d'Aubin, dryly. 

" Well, well," said Mayenne, shrugging his 
ahoulders; and then producing a roll of parch- 
ment, he laid it on the table before Eugenie de 
Menancourt, whose weeping eyes were still 
covered with her hands, and said, " Mademoi- 
•eUa d0 Menancourty I am compelled by cir- 



cumstances, much against my inclination, to- 
request your signature to this contract of 
marriage between yourself and the Connt 
d'Anbin." 

" Never!" said Eugenie, distinctly; «* never!" j 

Mayenne looked toward the Count d'Aubin, i 
who said, in a low and hurried tone, " Never I 
mind the contract, my Lord! let us get over the j 
ceremony in the chapel. That will be suffi- Jl 
cient Marriage is a sacrament, you know, - 
and that once passed, it P/annot be shaken off." ' 

Mayenne paused for a moment, as if scarcely 
able to master the reluctance which struggled ^ 
in his bosom, against the fulfillment of his pro- 
mise to the Count d'Aubin. "Where is Fa- 
ther Herbert?" he asked at last; "Cathaitae, 
did you not bring him with you?" 

"He is waiting us in the chapel by this 
time," replied Madame de Montpensier: " some * 
one gave him a note just as we were in the 
court, and he said he would follow instantly ,^ 1 
and join us below." ^ 

" Send down and see, Monsieur le Compte,'* 1 
said Mayenne: " you luid better call up some of j 
the attendants, by means of that window," he \ 
added, " for we may be troubled by these pug- i 
nacious peasants again; and, indeed, I mubt take . i 
care that they be looked to until this business j 
be blown over and forgotten. You are well ^ 
aware," he continued in a low tone, speaking 
to d'Aubin, " that what we ur.% doing is con- 
trary to the law." 

" I will take my share of the responsibility," 
replied the Count, sharply; "and for your part, 
my Lord, if you cannot manage a parliament 
which is wholly devoted to you, I am afraid 
you will never be able to manage a kingdom, 
which is more than one half devot^ to another.*' ^ 
Thus speaking, he approached the open win- ' 
dow, and, in a few words, directed some of the 
persons below to come up; but almost instantly 
turned to Mayenne, saying, " I suppose ' 
your confessor, just arrived — at least 
some one inquiring for you in great baste 
parently." ^ 

Almost as he spoke, the door, opened, maA 
the Chevalier d'Aumale entered the saloon, fol> 
lowed by a person, who was evidently to be dis- 
tinguished as a priest, both by his tonsure and 
rol^, but upon whom Mayenne and his sister 
gazed as a stranger. " I beg your highness's par* 
don for intruding," said Aumale; "but two 
things have occurred which called upon me to 
wave ceremony. After leaving you, I rode on 
direct to your hotel, where I found tlie wiiole 
world in confusion in consequence of tliat inso- 
lent villain, Bussy le Clerc, having caused your 
own confessor to be arrested by a party of his 
people within a hundred yards of your dwelling, 
upon the pretense of his fevorin? the Hugnenotv 
--your own confessor favoring Uie Huguenots!" 
" I will hang that pitiful demagogue to one 
9f the spouts in the chatelet before many 
n^eeks are over!" said Mayenne, sternly; <*bot ' 
why did you not follow and release the good ' 
:ather, Monsieur d'Aumale?" he continned. 

"Because, just at that moment," answered 
he Chevalier, "this reverend gentleman trottflA 
ip on his mole, begging imtant andienoe of • 
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Du on timnt business from his highness the 
rince of Parma." 

"Indeed! indeed!" exclaimed Mayenne; 
what is your business with me, reverend sir? 
can but ill attend to it at this moment, unless 
be important indeed." 

" My business is to deliver that dispatch, my 
»n," replied the priest, placing in the hands 
r the Duke a sealed paper, which he instantly 
»re open and read. 

" Most warhke and joyful news, by a most 
eaceful messenger ! " exclaimed Mayenne. 
Spain sends us a thousand men, Aumale, 
Ithin three days ! Most joyful news, indeed ! 
ad not the less acceptable from being con- 
syed to us by a minister of our holy religion." 

** Glad am I to hear you say so, my noble 
ad princely son," answered the priest ; " for 
is Highness of Parma, when he over-per- 
naded me to quit my little flock at Houdain- 
ourt, because he fancied a.cassock would pass 
^re safely with the tidings than a buflf belt. 
Id mention something about a vacant stall in 
tie cathedral church of Cambrav, and the great 
»ve and reverence of our father, the BiSiop, 
or your Highness, and all your illustrious 
unily." 

"Well, well, your good service, father, in 
be cause of the fuith shall not go without re- 
rard," replied Mayenne; "but you are just 
ome in time to do us another good service, 
lave you any objection to read the marriage 
fervice here, and win a rich benefice for your 
wins?" 

Bugenie had heard everything that passed, 
s if in a troubled dream; and when the Che- 
wier d' Aumale had related the arrest of the 
ionfessor, a momentary hope of reprieve had 
iwssed her mind. The last words of May- 
mne, however, and the ready assent of the 
iriest, instantly extinguished it. The next 
Mment it revived again, as she heard the 
ioniewhat strangely chosen missive of the 
Prince of Parma observe, " But the lady seems 
» be weeping! what is the cause of that?" and 
I T9gae purpose of beseeching him not to join 
^ the oppression which was exercised toward 
^r, entered her thoughts. Ere she could ex- 
M:ate such a design, however, Mayenne, in a 
low voice, directed the Count d'Aubin to take 
tbe priest out of the room, and explain to him, 
tt he thought best, the circumstances of the 
^f promMng him what reward he judged 
^ht, to stop eli troublesome inquiries. 

As the door opened and closed, Eugenie 
looked fearfully around; and feeling that the 
last hope of moving any one to pity lay in the 
temporary absence of him whom she regarded 
M her most determined persecutor, she rose, 
Intending to cast herself at the knees of May- 
^ne, and to beseech him, by all that was no- 
ble and chivalrous in his nature, to become her 
protector against the violence of others, rather 
jban to join in oppressing her himself. During 
^^ last two days, however, she had undergone 
■lore mental suffering than her corporeal frame 
«OQld endure. The efforts of the last few mi- 
pQtes had poured the drops of overflowing into 
we cap ; and though by great exertion she 



staggered to the spot, where Mayenne remained 
standing, after speaking to the Count d*Aubin,. 
she could not utter a word, but fell fainting at 
his feet At the same moment D'Aubin re- 
turned; and there was a slight interval of con- 
fusion and uncertainty, some calling for water 
and essences, some proposing to bear her to her 
own apartment. But D'Aubin interfered. 
♦* Let us seize the present moment," he said, 
" to carry her to the chapel, where we can find 
means of restoring animation. One great dif- 
ficulty will then be got over, and we can pro- 
ceed with the ceremony at once." 

"I have often heard," said Madame de 
Montpensior, " that yours is a determined na- 
ture. Monsieur d*Aubin, but I did not know 
how determined until to-night." 

Without noticing the sneer by any reply, 
D*Aubin raised the senseless form of Eugenie 
de Menanconrt in his arms, and followed by 
the rest, bore her down one flight of stairs to 
the chapel, which, as usual in many of the 
principal hotels of Paris at that time, was at- 
tached to the dwelling, and independent of the 
parochial clergy. During his short absence,, 
the Count had taken care that his own follow- 
ers and those of Mayenne should clear that 
part of the house of the attendants of the un- 
happy object of his persecution, so that, by the 
way, he met with neither opposition nor in- 
quiry. The chapel was reached, and all was 
found prepared, with the priest standing at the 
altar. 

The situation of Eugenie instantly called his 
attention, however, and he exclaimed; " I can- 
not go on until the lady has recovered." 

" Nobody wishes you, sir priest," exclaimed 
D'Aubin, sharply. "Some one bring water; 
quick!" 

This command was rendered unnecessary, 
however, for by this time Eugenie was begin- 
ning to regain that miserable consciousness of 
the evils that surrounded her, from which even 
temporary insensibility had been a relief. Ma- 
dame de Montpensier raised her head; Mayenne^ 
in broken and scarcely intelligible terms, en- 
deavored to speak a few words of comfort; and» 
being lifted up before the altar, the vain cere- 
mony of her marriage with the Count d'Au- 
bin was begun by the priest, in hurried and not 
very distinct tones. 

Rallying all her powers for one last effort, 
Eugenie freed herself from the hands of those 
who supported her, and once more distinctly 
and firmly protested her dissent from the idle 
rite which tney were performing. Again over- 
powered, however, she sank upon her knees^ 
the priest^ went on, and ere she well knew 
what passed, the fatal ring was upon her finger. 

Snatching it off instantly, however, she cast 
it down upon the floor of the chapel, and again 
fell back fainting into the arms of Madame de«> 
Montpensier. 

"See her carried back to her own apart- 
ments, poor girl!" cried Mayenne; and do yo»> 
Catharine, stay with her awhile, and comfort 
her." 

"Let us leave her with her own people, 
Charles," antweied Madame de Montpensier, 
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comprehending better than her brother the na- 
ture of the onlysolace that one in the situation 
of Eugenie de Menancourt could receive. 
*«We are all comparatively strangers to her; 
«nd the best comfort, in time of sorrow, to a wo- 
man's heart at least, is some familiar and long- 
remembered face. Will you call some of her 
own people, Monsieur le Comte d*Aubin?" 

It was not, perhaps, from any unnatural 
hardness of heart that D'Aubin was mortified 
by the tone of commiseration in which both 
Mayenne and his sister spoke of Eugenie de 
Menancourt; but he felt, and could not help 
feeling, that their pity for the object of his 
persecution was a direct condemnation of him- 
self. He believed, also, and, perhaps, not erro- 
neously, that Madame de Montpensier, on va- 
rious accounts, experienced a degree of plea- 
cure in rendering every particular of the scene, 
in which he was so principal an actor, as pain- 
ful to him as possible; but he was a great deal 
too deeply skilled in the world's ways not to 
«truggle to prevent those feelings and suspi- 
•cions from appearing, either in an angry word, 
or in any attempt to make light of the sorrows 
he had caused. Sending for some of Eugenie's 
attendants, therefore, he gave her over into 
their hands; directing them, in a grave and 
■earnest tone, and with the air of one who now 
had a right to command, to bear her up to her 
usual apartments slowly and gently, and use 
instant means to recall her to consciousness. 
^* Perhaps, madam," he added, turning to the 
Duchess, " you would at least watch the appli- 
cation of remedies to promote her recovery, as 
these good people may be more affectionate 
than skillful." 

"I will do so with pleasure. Monsieur le 
-Comte," replied Madame de Montpensier; " but 
I will retire as soon as I perceive that anima- 
tion is returning; for I am sure the sight of 
any one who has mingled in the horrible scenes 
throuflrh which the unhappy girl has just 
passed, will for long fill her with terror and 
abhorrence." 

D'Aubin bit his lip, but made no reply; and 
Madame de Montpensier in silence followed 
the attendants, who bore the insensible form of 
their young mistress out of the chapel. 

" And now, Monsieur le Comte," said May- 
onne, " it must be time, I think, for you to 
put your foot in the stirrup, and ride, to make 
those preparations which we spoke of yester- 
day." 

" A few moments more, my good lord," re- 
plied D'Aubin, with a cynical smile. " Your 
Highness has so scrupulously fulfilled your 
part of the engigement, that you need be un- 
der no fear lost I should fail in mine. But ere 
I go, I must ask this worthy priest to give me 
a regular certification of my marriage with 
Eugenie de Menancourt, otherwise the retain- 
ers of her house may refu^ to acknowledge 
the authority which it is so necessary for the 
interests of your Highness, that I should be 
fully enabled to exercise." 

« You are right," replied Mayeone, ealraly; 
« be so good, reverend father, to draw up the 
document required. The names are, Philip, 



Count d* Aubin, and Eugenie, Ladr of 
court and of Beaumont en Maine." 

In the little room which answered the pur- 
pose of a sacristy, materials for writing were 
soon procured, and the priest sat down to pre- 
pare the certification which was to place DMn- 
bin in possession of tlie property he had so un- 
justly acquired. 

" You are somewhat slow, sir priest," said 
the haughty noble, perceiving that every now 
and then he paused, and seemed to think of 
what he should say next; ** you are somewhat 
slow, as if you had never drawn a certificate 
before." 

" I generally do leave it to the sacristan," 
replied the priest, mildly: **but that "was not 
what made me hesitate, my son. I pondered 
whether I should insert that the marriage wm 
against the lady's will;" and a sly, though half 
suppressed smile played about his lips, and put 
D'Aubin to silence. 
* Mayenne, however, replied. " No, no, good 
father," he said; make it as brief and as simple 
as possible. We i^eed no comments." 

The priest accordingly concluded liis 
and D'Aubin taking the certificate, glanced his 
eye hastily over its contents, and then turninf 
to Mayenne, he said, " Now, my lord, I make 
all speed to Maine, leaving my bride in your 
hands, and trusting, to find on my return that, 
during my absence, you have used more elo- 
quence in my favor, than you have thought fit 
to do to-night, in my presence." 

" I will do all that I can. Monsieur d' Aubin," 
replied Mayenne, with calm dignity, " to efface 
from her mind the impression which this niffht 
must have left, to overcome objections founded 
on former conduct, of which I know nothing; 
and to reconcile her to her fate, which she does 
not at all appear to consider the less bitter, bo- 
cause it is inevitable." i 

Both the Count d'Aubin and the Duke ot 
Mayenne felt that, under existing circumst!|f - 
ces, the fewer words that passed between them 
the less was likely to be the diminution of 
their friendship. Each had, in a considerable 
degree, a hold over the other; for D'Aubin, 
possessing an extended right of command over 
the lands of Eugenie de Menancourt, was too 
powerful to be alienated from the League; and 
yet, on the other hand, retaining possession df 
the person of Eugenie de Menancourt, May- 
enne held D'Aubin to the L(^ague, by a bond 
that it would have been dangerous for him to 1 
break. D'Aubin, therefore, curbed the anger 
which during the whole evening had been 
gathering in his bosom, and merely bowing in 
reply to the last words of the Dnke, quitted the 
chapel, mounted his horse, and galloped off, 
followed by his attendants. 

" And now, my good father," said Mayenne, 
" return wUh me to the Hotel de Guise, and 
we will speak over this letter from the prince 
of Parma, and his promise regarding the stali 
in Cambray." t 

♦* May it please your Highness," replied the 
priest, « as you are on horseback, and I am on 
foot — ^for I left my mule at the dooc of yoor ' 
hotel— I will follow you with all speed, if yon ] 
will leave some one to show me the way, for I 
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gannot boast ,mucb acquaintance with the to- 
pography of this vast and labyrinth- like city.** 

" Well, well, 80 be it,*' replied Mayenne. 
" But, now I think of it, my sister, the Duchess 
df Montpensier — that lady, who was here just 
now,*' he added,—" will brinjj^ you with her in 
ber coach. It will hold ten with ease, and she 
has but four ladies with her.- Wait here, and I 
wax tell some of the attendants to let you know 
when she comes down." 

The priest bowed his head, and Mayenne 
departing, left a message for his sister, and rode 
back to the Hotel de Guise. Not long after 
the carriage of Madame de Montpensier rolled 
into the court, and the Duchess instantly sought 
her brother's cabinet. 

** One of your grooms told me, Charles,** 
she said, " that I was to bring the priest with 

" Certainly,*' replied the Duke. " Have you 
not done so ?" 

*' No,'* she answered, "I have not, because 
I could not find him. We sought everywhere, 
iJn the chapel and the sacristy, and over all the 
jlower part of the house; but he has evidently 
gone away, and left the door of the chapel 
open behind him.*' 

'* The foolish man has mistaken me, then," 
said Mayenne; " but it matters not He will 
not be long in finding me out, for he has not 
cot his reward for either of the two services he 
\ has rendered to-night; and if I may judge by 
I his face, he is not a man to perform either the 
I one or the other for the love of God. So we 
shall hear of him ere half an hour be over, de- 
pend upon it." And he turned the conversa- 
tion to the distressing scene in which he had 
so unwillingly played a part. 

In regard to the priest, however, Mayenne 
was mistaken. The night passed over without 
his appearance; and the following morning, as 
i|(ie buke was making inquiries concerning 
him, he was interrupted by news of a different 
nature, in regard to which we must give some 
previous explanation. 



CHAPTER VI. 

When Eugenie de Menancourt, slowly and 
painfully, returned to consciousness of life and 
sorrow, she found herself in the saloon in 
which she usuallv sat, and in the arms of her 
own women. Gazing fearfully around, she 
sought to discover where the forms of those 
who so lately surrounded her were now con- 
cealed ; and as she satisfied herself that there was 
no one present but her own attendants, her be- 
wildered imagination almost led her to hope, 
that the terrible scenes she had gone through 
were nothing but the phantasms of spme horri- 
ble dream. Gradually, however, memory recall- 
ed every circumstance with too painful a degree 
of accuracy to admit of her indulging any 
longer in such a happy delusion; and now, 
unrestrained by the presence of any but those 
whom she knew and loved, she cave way to 
all the bitter sorrow that swelled her heart, 
and burst into a l«ng Jtnd silent flood of tears. 



The tears, however, seemed to relieve her; bat 
the words which one of the young attendants 
whispered in her ear tended more than all to 
afford consolation, and to revive almost ex- 
tinguished hope. 

** Do not weep so bitterly, la^y, do not weep 
so bitterly," said the girl. " He is gone, he is 
gone, and may not return for mouths!" 

" Who is gone?" exclaimed Eugenie, starting 
up, and hurriedly wiping the tears from her 
eyes, that she might gaze the more intently 
upon the speaker. " Who is gone? Who may 
not return for months?" 

«« The Count d'Aubin, lady," replied the 
girl. *< Madame de Montpensier bade me tell 
you so, and gave me this note to be delivered 
to you, when you were well enough to read it." 

" Give it to me — give it to me now," cried 
Eugenie; and tearing it open, she held it to 
the light, gazing with eager eyes upon the con- 
tents. It was very brief, but almost every 
word spoke comfort, for they wont to inform 
her, that the Count d'Aubin, on business of 
importance, had been obliged to set off for 
Maine; that the period of his return was not 
decided, but that it certainly could not take 
place before the end of the month, while it 
might be delayed longer; and though the con- 
clusion of the letter went to say, that both the 
Duke of Mayenne and Madame de Montpen- 
sier trusted that, ere the Count's return, Eu- 
genie would have made up her mind to receive 
him as her husband, and to sign the formal 
contract of marriage, yet the intelligence of his 
absence was a reprieve; and imagination fondly 
clinging to the uncertainty of the future, at 
once renewed hope in her bosom. 

With hope came back the spirit of exertion 
which had been crushed beneath despair. 
Dropping the note upon the table, as the light- 
ning progress of thought ran on in an instant 
from one object to another, she clasped her 
hands, exclaiming, ** Where, where! can Bea- 
trice of Ferara hdl She must be ill, or she 
would have come to me, I am sure." 

** Shall we send, and see, lady?" demanded 
one of the women. 

"Yes, yes! do. so," replied Eugenie, "and 
leave me aloue for half an hour; I would fain 
think — I would fain consider what is best to 
be done! I am better, Indeed I am better now," 
she added, seeing the women look at her with 
some hesitation. " Stay in the anteroom, and 
I will call, if I want you." 

The women obeyed; and Eugenie, leaning 
on the table, covered her eyes with her hands, 
and remained endeavoring to reduce, to some 
definite and feasible plan, the vague hopes of 
relief which she had again conceived. But 
the effects of the agitation she had suffered 
still remained, and she found it impossible to 
fix her thoughts upon the future, so persever- 
ingly did they wander back to the past 

In this state she had continued about live or 
ten minutes, when the sound of an opening 
door made her raise her eyes. That which led 
into the anteroom was shut, as well as that 
which gave egress, at onee, upon the stair- 
case; but on the other side of the room there 
was aaothtr door, which communioatad with 
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4UI unoccupied part of the bouSe, ](^9kingr into 
« back street which led away toward the Fau- 
bourgr St. Antoine; and when Eugenie turned 
her eves in that directibn, she started up with 
Burpnse, and some degree of alarm, on per- 
•ceiying it gently and slowly drawn back. Ke- 
membering, howeyer, that her attendants were 
in the anteroom, she paused, to see what 
would be the result, suppressing the exclama- 
tion which had nearly burst from her lips. 

The sight that the open door presented, 
when farther drawn back, was certainly one 
which in no degree diminished her surprise, 
but at the same time added nothing to her 
alarm; for the person who opened it was 
alone ; nor was he one whose appearance was 
tsalculated to inspire terror. It was the fi|rure 
of a youth, apparently not more than fiUeen 
t)r sixteen years of age, that now presented it- 
self, carrying a lamp in one hand, and unclos- 
ing the door with the other. His dress was 
of the gay and splendid costume of the court 
of Henry the Third, and from under his high- 
crowned' beayer, and its manifold ostrich fea- 
thers, the bright and glossy curls of his coal- 
black hair fell round as handsome a face as 
ever was beheld. A large cloak was wrapped 
about his arm, and riding boots pushed down 
to his ancles, as was then customary, seemed 
to indicate that he either came from or was 
bound upon a journey; and as Eugenie gazed 
upon him, she concluded at once that he was 
aome page attached to the Count d*Aubin, 
who, sent with some message or letter ere his 
lord's departure, had either by accident or de- 
sign passed by that part of the dwelling which 
was for the time out of use. As soon as this 
conyiction struck her, she rose to call in her 
women, but the youth held up his hand with a 
gesture which was easily interpreted into an 
entreaty to be silent; and EuMnie again 
paused, saying in a low tone, " What do you 
seek here, sir?'* Do not advance, or I must 
<call my servants!" 

The youth, however, did still advance, but 
with an air of deprecation and gentleness, that 
took away all fear ; and when within a step, 
he placed the lamp on the table, and bent one 
knee to the ground. Eugenie gazed upon him 
with doubt and astonishment; but a confused 
and uncertain hope began to take possession 
of her mind, as the boy raised her hand to his 
lips, and then, as he glided his arms round her 
waist, and, with the jetty curls of his hair 
minglinff with her light-brown locks, kissed 
her tenderly on either cheek, the fair girl's 
face dropped upon her new companion's 
shoulder, and with a flood of tears she ex- 
claimed, ** Oh! Beatrice, Beatrice! why did you 
not come sooner?" 

" I did come sooner," replied Beatrice of 
^erara,— or Leonard de Monti, as the reader 
will, — ** I did come sooner, my dear Eugenie. 
I did come sooner! and have been in these 
apartments all the evening, directing every- 
thing that has passed in all this sad scene, 
though those who were actors therein knew 
nothing of the prompter. I could not come to 
■console you, my Euge&ie, nor to give you one 
word of comfort and afsurancOf kst I ahoiUd 



be discovered by all the spies and messenp 
who were going to and fro about this hoi 
during the whole of yesterday; but I arnnf 
the only means of saving you, and makiogi 
way into the house by the back street, watek 
until I saw my plan executed, and then cai 
to bear you away to a place of greater sm 
rity." 

** But, alas, alas! your plan has foiled," i 
plied Eugenie. ** The fatal ring has been op 
my finger." 

"Fear not! fear not!" replied Beatri 
"That ring binds you to nothing, Eagei 
Such a marriage is lawful in no land undert 
sun; and I took care that there shoald 
plenty of witnesses to prove, hereafter, tiiatyi 
consent was refused to the last" 

"I know," replied Eugenie, " I knowtl 
such a marriage cannot be legal; and I ww 
sooner die than ever render it so. Bat it 
Beatrice, still a ceremony has taken place; i 
though I will not be his wife, yet I can ne| 
never feel myself free again!" 

" Yes, yes, you can," replied Beatrice, ^ 
one of her gay smiles; ** yes, you can be fi 
as ever to give this fair hand to any one in I 
wide world you choose." 

Eugenie shook her head; but Beatrice dn 
her arms closer around her, saying, "W< 
you little infidel, if you will not believe i 
without farther proof, hear the secret of iti 
— but I dare not spesik it aloud, lest the ti 
spirits of the air should catch it, ere the |M 
man get back to the Huguenot camp; fbr tli 
would burn him alive in the Place de Grei 
if they caught him; and the two thousand p 
toles which bribed him to the adventure woi 
be but cold comfort in the midst of t 
flames;" and putting her lips close to Eu( 
nie's ear, she whispered one or two words 
a tone so loW, that Mademoiselle de Meni 
court herself might rather be 6aid to divi 
their meaning thaii to hear them distinct! 
That she understood them fully, however, « 
evident; for the light of joy instantly bro 
over her countenance; and clasping her haa 
together, while she raised her eyes towi 
heaven, she exclaimed, ** Then I am saved i 
deed!" 

At that moment, the door from the anterot 
suddenly opened, and Beatrice started up frt 
the position in which she had remained et 
since her first entrance into the room, wh 
Eugenie turned a terrified glance toward t 
door. It was only one of her women, hoi 
ever, who entered; and, contrary to her mi 
tress's expectations, she evinced no surprise 
the sight of Beatrice de Ferara, disguised 
the manner we have described. 

" She knows it all, Eugenie," said Beatrie 
" for it was by her means I obtained adoi 
sion." 

" I suppose, madam," said the waiting-w 
man, with a smile, ** that I need scarcely J| 
you that Jean Baptiste has returned, with o 
news that Mademoiselle de Ferara is still s 
sent from home, and is not expected for tati 
days." 

« But why did you not tell me, Caroling 
doBianded Kttgenio« "that ahe waa boi«7 
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^ would have saved me many a miserable mo- 
*4Dent. If I had known that she was in this 
Chouse, I should neve^ have lost hope that all 
[would go right." 

^ « But it was impossible to tell you, lady/* 
^replied the waiting-woman; **for the Duchess 
i^e Montpensier sent us all away; and after 
«he was gone, I could not say what I knew, 
/because your other women were with you." 
I " Well, well," said Beatrice, " we have mat- 
ters of more importance to think of now, Eu- 
l^uie: we will keep all explanations for an 
^ after time, when you and I, in some little cot- 
., tage, far away from these scenes of strife, want 
conversation to pass away the hours, until the 
storm has worked itself out, and the sky is 
•once more clear. And now, sweet sister of my 
, beart, call up all your courage, summon all 
your resolution, for we must lose no time, but 
I make the best of our way out of this hateful 
j-eity; for ere to-morrow morning be two hours' 
[ da, Mayenne will have discovered that he has 
been cheated; and though Philip of Aubin be 
by that time beyond recall, his Highness the 
liieutenant General, and the Holy League, 
«Ten if they find not out all the windings of 
^ar plot, will take such measures for your se- 
•cariiy, that all after efforts will be vain." 

«<Oh! I will do anything! I will fly any- 
*where!" replied Eugenie. "I have courage, 
' I have resolution for any effort The worst 
' that can befall me is death; and I would rather 
^e a thousand times than be the bride of Philip 
'^ Aubin." 

Beatrice smiled, half sorrowfully, half play- 
folly* " He is not reputed, my fair Eugenie," 
.abe said, ** to be so very hateful, as you seem 
to think." 

Eugenie blushed deeply, pained to believe 
diat her undisguised abhorrence of the Count 
lmJI* Aubin might have wounded the feelings of 
'■•JM whom she loved so much as she did Bea- 
.trice of Ferara^-one who she well knew, was 
not indifferent to the man whom she herself so 
deeply detested. ** I mean not to say that he 
ia so hateful in himself, Beatrice," she replied. 
^But has not he given me good reason to hate 
him? — Perhaps I might have love J him, too, 

if " 

** If you had not loved another," interrupted 
Beatrice, with a smile. **But we have not 
time for all that either," she added; "and will 
talk of it, too, another day. At tliis moment 
we have other matters to think of. You, my 
good Caroline, bring your mistress some re- 
freshments quickly; but take care that no one 
else enters while you are gone." 

" Indeed, Beatrice, I need no refreshment," 
said Eugenie, rising. " Joy at my deliverance, 
and hope for the future, will give m 3 strength 
and support to go any length of way; and I 
am reaiy, quite ready, to set out directly." 

Beatrice smiled. " I will commuud to-day," 
she said; "Caroline, do as I bid you! Alas, 
jny poor Eugenie, you have much to do, ere 
you can set out, for the danger liet at our 
tiireshold; and when once I have led you 
twenty yards iu safety from tho door of this 
Jhouse, I shall think the battle half won at 
laasU'* 



" What, then, is it that you fear?" demanded 
Eugenie, eagerly. 

"Delay, above all things!" answered Bea- 
trice; "for though, I trust, our plot has been 
too well laid to 1m discovered immediately, yet 
there is always danger where there is anything 
concealed. First, then, Eugenie, you must 
change your dress, and take such a one as will 
most completely disguise you, should you be 
sought for more spe^ily than we suppose." 

" I know not where to find any dress but 
my own," replied Eugenie. "What dress 
would you have me take, Beatrice? — Though 
now I think of it," she added suddenly; "one 
of my maids has her own country costume 
with her, — a white petticoat, and a red open 
gown above it, with " 

" Impossible ! impossible !" exclaimed Bea 
trice. "It would betray you at once. Re- 
member, my dear Eugenie, that I go with you; 
and though in the streets of Paris they might 
bnt think that the gay page was deceiving the 
country girl with a tale of love, that would not 
do beyond the gates. I once thought of a 
nun's dress for you, which would do very well 
in the city also; but one must care for other 
things than those of the mere present; and I 
recollected, that if I, dressed as a bold youth, and 
you dressed as a pretty nun, were seen getting 
into either coach or litter together, we should 
soon have the ecclesiastical officers at our heels. 
No, no, Eugenie ! we must have some dress 
for you which will neither attract attention in 
the city, nor beyond the walls; which will tell 
its own tale, and, by sparing all inquiries, con- 
ceal our sex and character without an effort." 

" Oh, not a man's dress !" exclaimed Euge 
nie, imploringly. 

"None other, indeed!" answered Beatrice, 
smiling, " but knowing the timid shyness of 
that heart which pretends to be so bold, I have 
chosen one for you, Eugenie, which will hide 
your person as effectually as the fullest robe 
that ever woman wore, which will accord with 
a smooth cheek and a demure look, and which 
will yet admit of your traveling in company 
with a bold page. Come and see! for I have 
brought it here along with me." 

Thus saying, Beatrice de Ferara led the way, 
through the same passage by which she herself 
bad entered, to a room wherein she had lain 
concealed during the time that the other apart- 
ments were occupied by the party assembled 
for that sad bridd. There, on one of the old 
oaken chairs, lay tho robes of a young abbe in 
complete costume; not such as that costume 
appeared in after years, when the gradual 
blending of the dress of different orders per- 
mitted the aspirants to ecclesiastical stations to 
assume habiliments only distinguished from 
those of the laity by color; but full, ample, and 
fLfhfinst and offering to Eugenie that modest 
concealment for her fair form, to which even 
she, under existing circumstances, could not 
object. Deeply sensible of the kind and . deli- 
cate appreciation of all her feelings, which Be- 
atrice — whose wilder and more dariqg nature 
scoffed at such scruples in her own instance — 
had displayed in this choice of her disguise, 
Eugunie was eagerly thanlung her for oil hot 
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consideration; bat her friend cut her short, to ] 
hasten her new and unnsnal toilet, talking care, 
however, as indeed she had hitherto done, to 
avoid, even by any eager hurry, alarming her 
more timid companion in the outset of their 
perilous undertaking. 

The dress, chosen by an experienced eye, 
fitted admirably in every respect, with the ex- 
ception of the shoes, which were far too large 
for Enffenie*s small feet. The robe, however, 
was sumciently long to conceal this defect, in 
a great degree; and. when all was complete, 
Beatrice gazed over the changed appearance of 
her fair friend, with a smile of gay satisfaction. 

" Well, Eugenie," she exclaimed, " certainly 
you are the prettiest little abbe that ever was 
seen; but, nevertheless^ you iiirill do admirably. 
Only remember not to uncover your head, for 
your ringlets will betray you. See how I 
manage mine! I can pull off my hat without 
fear; cannot you do the same? Only cut off 
those two lower curls at the side; they will 
grow again in a month.*' 

" I will cut them off altogether, with all my 
heart," answered Eugenie. But her friend as- 
sured her that such a sacrifice of her bright 
locks was not necessary; and showing her' how 
she herself contrived to conceal in one mass 
her own profusion of dark hair, she soon put 
that of Mademoiselle de Menancourt into the 
same form, but still bade her uncover her head 
as little as possible, lest the want of all tonsure 
should call attention, and betray her disguise. 

"And now, Eugenie, take some refresh- 
ment," said Beatrice; "meat to give you 
strength, — for you may have far to walk ere 
morning, — and wine to give you courage; for, 
after all, I doubt the resolution of that little 
heart; and depend upon it, that the only sure 
means of carrying one through a great under- 
taking is to begin boldly, and go on without 
stopping. But I hear your girl Caroline in the 
other room; she had better bring the refresh- 
ments here, lest we should be interrupted." 

Beatrice, accordingly, called the maid in; 
and not small was the girl's astonishment to 
behold the transformation that had taken place 
in the person of her mistress during her short 
absence. Beatrice, however, suffered no excla- 
mations; and while Eugenie, whose appetite 
had not been increased by all the events of the 
night, took what refreshment she could, her 
friend proceeded to give directions to the sui- 
VANTE concerning the course that was to be 
pursued after her mistress's departure. 

" In case any one returns to the house to- 
night," she said, " seeking the priest, all you 
have to reply is, that you know nothing about 
him, and that your mistress is in her own 
•hamber in deep grief. I do not think, how- 
ever, that any one will come; and, in that case, 
by eight o'clock to-morrow — ^for Mayenne does 
not rise before — go yourself to Madame de 
Montpensier, and with a grave and serious face 
ask to see your mistress, adding, before she can 
answer you, that you have brought her such 
apparsl as she may stand in need of for the 
morning. Mind, you must not move a muscle 
of your face! She will instantly be all aston- 
ishment, and ask if you are mad; then tell her 



that, about this hour to-night, a gay page 4 
a young abbe came here, saying, that c^ 
brought a letter from her Higl^ness, and tmi 
your mistress away with them, as if to j 
Hotel de Guise, to which place you we» i 
rected to bring various things the next mo^ 
ing. Will not that do, Eugenie?" she e^ 
tinued, turning to her friend, " and am oari 
fit to be a general of reitres?" 

Eugenie smiled, but replied, " Suppose tft 
do not believe her, Beatrice, and send to ^ 
amine the other servants?" 

"Oh! I am prepared for all that," repl 
Beatrice. " As soon as ever we are gone, ac 
the women to bed, good Caroline, and dis^ 
the greater part of the men upon different i 
rands: you can 'direct two of them to i 
house, bidding them wait until my reta 
One you can send to the Count d'Aubin's, 
inquire whether he has really set out I 
Maine; and while these are gone, expl^ 
yourself to those whom you can best tn 
among the others, telling them simply, that 
any inquiries are made, they have merely^ 
keep to the same story about the abbe and i 
page which you are going to tell." 

" But suppose we are asked to describe 1 
abbe and the page, lady, What are we to 
then?" demanded the woman. 

"Why, describe them, to be sure," rep^ 
Beatrice. " Here we are, take an exact pict^ 
of us. You cannot do better; and if you a 
that your mistress went away in our compai 
you will but say the truth. Now I beth^ 
me, you may as well add, that you think yi 
have seen the page somewhere before, and i 
ther believe that he is in the service of fl 
Count d'Aubin — ^which is true, too, Eugeq 
when all things are wisely considered, thod 
we are serving him against his will. But m 
my pretty abbe — I shall call you Eugene I 
the future — ^we must lose no more time. El 
down, Caroline, and see that the door at ^ 
foot of the back stairs is open, and give 
glance round the court- yard, to make sure tJk 
it is clear. 

The girl, with a ready promptitude in ifl 
neuvering, for which French soubrettes « 
not unjustly famed, required no farther expl&l 
ations, having that internal consciousness i 
great resources of intrigue, which rendei^ 
her quite confident of being able to make up 
new story, or to mend the old one for the oi 
casion, in case anything in Beatrice's pb 
went wrong. Tripping away then throD| 
the unused apartments, to the back stair-ca 
that led out into the court, she descended t 
the bottom, and gently unclosing the door, I 
the extent of about a hand's breadth, closed 
again as quietly, and returned to the two ladi( 
with the unpleasant tidings, that all the maj 
attendants belonging to the house were stad 
ing under the arch of the f6rte-cochere, a] 
parently talking over the events of the evei 
ing. 

" Get ye down then, Caroline, to the math 
DE HOTEL," cried Beatrice; "bid him expw 
your mistress's thanks to the honest fellows fii 
their attachment; and tell him, in her nanX 
to call them into some room, where tb^ 
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vetoes win not be heard by the ipiee of the 
League, and to gi^e Ibem eaeh a bottle of the 
best Burp^uBdy, to drink to their lady's health 
and deliverance, and confusion to her enendes 
and persecutors." 

With a smile at the lady's readiness and re- 
•oarcas, the sodbiibttb ran off to obey; and in 
a few minutes returned with the better newst 
that all the men were safely housed, with 
bottles before tliem which would occupy them 
for some time. Beatrice then drew Eugenie's 
arm through her own, and led the way toward 
the atair-oase followed by the suivaiite, for the 
purpose of closing the doors behind them. 

Eugenie felt that her happiness for life was 
at stalLe; that, she was taking the only means 
to save herself from oppression, perdecution» 
and, in all probability, ultimate misery. She 
felt that the object was worth any exertion; 
that if ever she displayed energy, resolution, 
and courage, this was the moment in which 
they ,w.ere all most needed: and yet it were 
vain to say, that her heart did not palpitate; 
that her knees did not shake; and that her 
trembling hand did not feel like a piece of ice, 
even in the. midst of a hot and sultry night of 
Auffttst. 

Aatrice perceived her agitation; and, though 
her own ftnn heart did not share in her frienu's 
terrors, she felt for her deeply, and endeavored 
to support her by every means in her power. 
'* Fear not, dear Eugenie l" she said, ** fear not! 
Be assured that ere I came hither, 1 took every 
means to ensure success; and that we shall not 
pass aion|r two hundred yards of the way 
without finding some one stationed by me to 
aid and protect us in case of need. I have 
spared neither gold nor thought, Eugenie; 
and, in this world, gold, and thought, and 
courage, will do everything; so there wants 
nothing but the courage, my fair friend, and 
that you must try to have.'* 

« I Willi I will!" whispered Eugenie in re- 
turn. "But, indeed, Beatrice, I cannot but 
find it terrible to go out thus alone into the 
streets of a strange, turbulent, vicious city, in 
the dress of a ditterent sex, and with no one 
but another girl to guide and protect me!" * 

" Not terrible at all," replied Beatrice. « It 
is but what many a gay light heart would do 
for a jest^ and many a base heart for a worse 
purpose. It is only on account of the great 
stake we are playing for, that you feel terrified, 
Bugenie; but that, on the contrary, should give 
you courage." 

By this time they had reached the top of the 

back stair-caso, the narrowness of which obli- 

pd then) to descend one by one. Beatrice, 

holding the lamp, led the way, and Eugenie 

followed. At the bottom of the stairs, the fair 

I Italian, telling the maid who accompanied 

them that she taiist find her way back in the 

dark, blew out the light, and gently unclosed 

the door. The moment she did so, the summer 

air rushed in; and though it was as soft and 

\ warm as the breath of southern spring, it felt 

I chill to Eugenie's cheek, while the rolling 

iound of carriaee-wbeels, in some distant 

ttreet, made her shrink back upon the maid as 

I if she were already detectsd. Beatrice glanced 
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her eye quickly around the court, and seeing 
that it was vacant, took Eugenie's hand to lea^ 
her on. The maid, at the same time, feeling 
sure that her mistress would gain more courage 
as soon as all means of retreat were cut otf, 
kissed her affectionately on either chesk, by 
way of leave-taking, and gently supported her 
forward until she was aotualiy in the court, 
then suddenly closed the door; and Eugenie 
heard the lock turn within. For a moment 
her heart sunk; but making a great e^ort, and 
recalling the image of tlie Count d'Aubin, she 
hurried forward with Beatrice across the court 
to a small uoor which opened into the back 
street. 

When one is in liaste there is always some 
impediment. The door was locked, and though 
the key was in, it fell out of Beatrice's hand 
as she attempted to turn it, and rattled on the 
pavement. Some moments passed ere it could 
be found again, during which time Eugenie's 
courage waned fast. At length, however, it 
was recovered, and placed in the lock, but ere 
the door was opened, some one rang the bell at 
the front gate. Eugenie felt as if her fate was 
sealed, and clung to the doorway for support. 
Luckily, however, no servant loves to obey the 
summons of a bell; and Eugenie's attendants, 
liappy in their Burgundy, resolved that the 
visitor should ring again. Ere that occurred, 
Beatrice, with a steady hand, had turned the 
lock, the door opened; and springing through 
after her friend, Eugenie de Menanooort stood 
in the Greets of Parfe. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Takucq Eugenie by the arm to give some 
support to her tottering frame, Beatrice hurried 
on, and they reached the end of the street in 
safety. As they were turning into another, 
however, a man who was walking slowly on 
the other side of the way paused to mark them 
in their advance toward liim, and seemingly 
attracted by a certain degree of agitation as 
well as haste in tlieir demeanor, crossed over 
and accosted them: 

"What now, my young rovers!" he ex- 
claimed. " Whither away so fast? Some in- 
trigue, I warrant !" 

"What is it to you?" demuided Beatrlce> 
turning toward him fiercely, while she still 
hurried on, holding up the tirerobliug form of 
her timid frieud. "If no one mobiles with 
your intrigues, meddle you with no one's 
either." 

"What is it to me!" cried the stranger. 
" Do you not perceive that I am the captain of 
the quarter? and I doubt yon have been aboat 
some notorious evil, by your haste, and this 
young lad's trembling;" and as he spoke^ he 
laid a somewhat rude grasp upon Eugenie's 
arm. 

" By the blesiod union, and the hdly catho- 
lic faith!" exclaimed Beatrice, in a tone that 
made the man start back, "if you hold his 
arm anotlier momout, I wUl drive my dagger 
into you, twice as far as Saint Jacques Cleme«t 
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dkkthe other day into the tyrant at St Cloud;*' 
and, without hesitation, she drew the weapon 
oat of its iheath, and brought the gleaming 
blade so near tlie nian*8 breast, that he dropped 
Eugenie's ann, and laid his hand upon his 
•word. 

Bursting into a loud laugh, Beatrice taunted 
him with his fright; and putting up her dagger, 
hurried on, diverting the strauger*s attention 
by railler}', until at the corner of another 
street, Eugenie saw her raise her two fingers 
in the moonlight, and the next moment a man 
•prang out from a gateway on the dark side of 
the way; and running forward as fast as possi- 
ble, as if intending to pass tliem, he rushed full 
•gainst their undesired companion, and laid 
him prostrate in the gutter, in the middle of 
the street Then taking the first word of quar- 
rel, he stopped and turned to abuse the fallen 
man for not getting out of his way, while Bea- 
trice and her companion hurried on, and were 
•oon at a distance from the scene of strife. 

** Matthew managed that well !" exclaimed 
Beatrice, when she thought herself at a suffi- 
eient distance to pause and take breath; " [ 
must promote that fellow to some better office 
for his skill." 

"Then that was one of your own people!" 
•aid Eugenie, with her confidence in the suc- 
cess of their endeavor somewhat strengthened 
by every new proof of the foresight and pre- 
eiuition which her fair companion had used to 
•nsure support "But what if tlie captain of 
the quarter calls up the guard, and takes him 
into custody?" 

" Captain of the quarter !" she exclaimed, 
with a laugh, "and did you believe that? Do 
you not know that, in these times, every one as- 
sumes what name he pleases? Captain of the 
quarter, indeed! Rather some filou or some 
MCROO who, seeing two youths fresh from an 
idle scrape, as he thought, fancied he could lay 
« tribute on their purse, as the price of his si- 
lence and departure." 

Still hurrying on, Beatrice of Ferara led the 
way through a number of streets toward the 
fates of the city; but, warned by their late ad- 
Tenture, she no longer proceeded at such a 
rapid pace. Assuming, on the contrary, some- 
what of a swagger in her air, yet still holding 
Eugenie firm by the arm, she walked along, 
displaying no bad imitation of the vastly im- 
portant demeanor of some noble page, who, 
just liberated from his mother's careful eye, 
overlays the inexperienced timidity of youth 
with affected self-confidence. 

More than once quitting the quieter and less 
frequented streets, Beatrice was obliged to lead 
the way into others, through which the human 
tidet, that rarely ebbs entirely in the city of 
Paris, was still flowing on, though the hour 
was approaching to midnight Eugenie's 
heart beat quick at every fresh group that they 
encountered, and many a pane crossed her bo- 
som, and many an unseen blush passed over 
her cheek, at some of the scenes that she thus 
for the first time witnessed in the streets of the 
metropolis. Twh»* as ♦Hey walked along, Bea- 
trice paused for a moment to speak a single 
word to penons who seemed tc be merely com- 



mon passengers, and Eugenie, whose tfanid 
glance was frequently cast behind, remarked 
that the men to whom her companion spoke, 
turned and followed them at the distance of a 
few paces. At length, as they approached the 
j extremity of the Faubourg St. Germain, Bea- 
' trice whispered in her ear, " It will be impos- 
sible to pass the gates at this hour of the night, 
and, therefore, we must take shelter until the 
morning begins to dawn, in a place of refuge 
I which 1 have prepared. 

Eugenie exprettsed her willingness to do any- 
I thing her companion thought fit; and in a few 
moments Beatrice stopped opposite to a small 
house in the suburb, and pushing the door, 
jwhk;h was open, led the way in. All was 
darkness within ; and Eugenie, though she had 
I the most perfect confidence in her friend, felt 
her terror increased at the aspect of the place. 
Taking her hand, however, Beatrice led her on, 
up a narrow stair-case, and through a still nar- 
rower passage, to a door at which she knocked 
for admittance. It was instantly opened, and 
the next moment Eugenie found herself in a 
neat, plainly furnished room, where two of Bea- 
trice's women, whom she had frequently seen 
before, stood ready to receive them. The mo- 
ment they had entered, Beatrice cast her arms 
round her; and kissing her on both sides of the 
face, exclaimed, " Now, my sweet friend, I 
trust we are safe; to-morrow morning, I think, 
we shall be able to pass the gates without ob- 
struction, and the rest of our expedition will 
be easy." 

"Thank God !" cried Eugenie, sinking 
down into her seat. " Thank God ! and next 
to him, Beatrice, I have to thank you." 

" Spare your thanks to me, Engenie," cried 
her companion, " until we have reached the 
end of our journey. I will then try to hear 
them with patience. But now, I dare say, yon 
will think it strange that I have not taken you 
to my own house, instead of bringing yon 
here. But I have three sufficient reasons foi 
not doing so. First, because on many ac- 
counts they might suspect you of flying to me; 
secondly, because we are here much nearer to 
the gate, and, thirdly, for a reason, Eugenie, 
that you would scarcely suspect, which Is, that 
1 did not choose any of the gossiping fraternity 
should say they had seen two gay-looking 
youths enter the house of Beatrice of Ferera 
at night, and remain there until moming 
shone. So you see, Eugenie, that I, even £ 
am not without fears of scandal; I, who have 
not scrupled, when my purpose served, to go 
disguised as I am now, and live disguised in 
: the house of a strange man. — Ay, Eugenie! do 
' not look so horrified, for I was as safe there as 
j in my own chamber. I was surrounded by 
! my own attendants, whom I had contrived by 
' one means or another to force into his servicOk 
He was too simple and unsuspicious to suspect 
me, and even had he discovered me, was too 
noble-minded to have misused his advantage." 
"You do not mean," exclaimed Eugenie, 

" yon do not mean surely the " 

" Not the Count d'Aubin!" exclaimed Bea- 
trice, with a blush that spread like lightning 
over her cheek, and forehead, and temples; 
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** not ^e Count d*Atit>iti! I would not have 
trasted myself within his gaU» in this guise 
for millions of kingdoms. No, not to have 
obtained a century; of the brightest happiness 
that ever yet shone upon the path of mortal!" 
**I did not mean him," replied Eugenie, 
smiling, " I meant the Marquis of St Real." 

«« Then you have divined more shrewdly 
than I thought you wouW," replied Beatrice. 
"But I will tell you all that story another 
time,'* she added, quitting suddenly a subject 
on which she evidently wished to speak, but 
did not know well how to proceed. "What 
was I mying? Oh! that I feared to have two 
gay-looklug youths seen to enter my house at 
this hour; but the fact Is, Eugenie, I have 
found that by caution and propriety, and de- 
termination in certain things, I have acquired, 
as it were, a right prescriptive to be as wild, 
and as daring, and as unhesitating as I liked, 
in all ©there,— but now, my ftdr friend, let us 
think of the present moment You have four 
good hours to rest yourself ere we set out In 
yonder room you will find a bed; and one of 
my girts shall sit by you, while you lie down 
to repose, if you are afraid of sleeping in a 
strange apartment. But now, I must have 
those delicate shoes of youre; for ere we set 
out to-morrow, We shall need a pair more con- 
formable to your dress, and must send a model 
to my own shoemaker, who, perhaps, may 
have some that will fit He is accustomed to 
my whims; and will not mind being roused 
out of his bed to serve me. In the meantime 
I must change my dress and hasten away; for 
I am determined to show myself, if but for an 
hour, at the fete given to-night by old Madame 
de Gondi, so as to turn away all suspicion from 
the right direction. I will be back long ere it 
bo time to set out to-morrow." 

Exhausted with all she had gone through, 
grief, terror, mental exertion, and corporeal fa- 
tigue, Eugenie de Menancourt' gladly availed 
herself of the opportunity of repose. Casting 
off her upper robe, but without undressing 
herself farther, she lay down to rest. She did 
not refuse, however, the attendance of one of 
Beatrice's women; for danger and terror, ^n 
itead of losing their effect on her mind by cus- 
tom, had only rendered her more timid and ap- 
prehensive. 

For more than an hour, agitation prevented 
Eugenie from sleeping; but toward two o'clock, 
weariness prevailed, and she sunk into pro- 
found slumber. It seamed scarcely a moment, 
however, ere she was roused- by some one 
* tonchiug her arm ; and she found Beatrice 
standing beside her, while the gray light that 
found its way into the room through Uie open 
window showed that she had slept longer than 
Ae imagined. 

" It is time for us to depart, Eugenie," said 
her friend, "and unwillingly I must break 
your short repose; but I see the market carts 
^ming in; showing both that the gates are 
open, and that Uie siege of Paris is not only 
raised in reality but In name. "We must make 
the best of our time, Eugenie; for in five hours 
more your absence may be discovered." 
Eugenie de Menancourt needed no admoni- 



floQs to haste. Her dress was soon resumed, 
her shoes tried on and found to fit tolerably, ' 
her hair re-arranged so as to conceal its length; 
and once more taking Beatrice's arm, she pro- 
ceeded down the narrow stair-case to the door 
of the house, where, stretched upon some 
benches in the passage, lay two or three men 
in different costumes, who inotautly started 
upon tlieir feet, as the two maskers approached. 

" Do not come out," said Beatrice, stopping 
to speak to them, " but look forth from the 
side window where you can see the gate. If I 
hold up my handkerchief, run up to help us; 
and, good Mth, you must even risk a hard 
blow or two, should need be^ but if you see 
Andrew join us, or if I do not hold up my 
handkerchief, be sure that all is safe, and return 
home with the women." 

The men bowed and madfe way; and Euge- 
nie, accompanying her companion through the 
door-way, found herself once more in tl ♦ 
street in the cool clear light of the early morn- 
ing. During the former part of her flight, she 
had thought that the very darkness increased 
her terror; but now as she walked on, with 
fhltering steps, in an unwonted garb, and fan- 
cying Uiat every passing eye must penetrate 
her disguise, she would nave given worlds for 
night once more to aSbrd her the covering of 
its dull obscurity. 

The gate lay at the distance of not mord 
than a hundred yards before them; and Bea- 
trice, whispering, " Do not be surprised or 
alarmed at any tiling you see or hear, for I ex- 
pect a confederate here," led the way with a 
quick step. 

Not to be alarmed, however, was not in Eu- 
genie's power; for even the great interests she 
had at stake, though they prompted to exer- 
tion, were without effect in giving birth to 
courage: nor was the sight of the gate at that 
moment calculated to remove her fears, for al- 
though the siece was^ as Beatrice said, abso- 
lutely at au end, and the royal army already 
many leagues from Paris, yet sentinels were to 
be seen in every direction, and a number of the 
fierce-looking soldiers of the League still hung 
about the gates, some examining the market 
carts as they entered the city, some jesting 
with the country-women who accompanied 
them. 

Beatrice advanced boldly, however, her 
confidence and presence of mind appearing to 
increase as thedHUgers became more imminent; 
and gliding between two carts which stood in the 
archway, she was leading Engfenie on, when 
the LANCEPRiSADE of the guara darted out of 
the gate-house, and caught her bv the arm. 

"Ha, ha! my young truant," he exclalmea, 
" whither away so fast? none passes here with- 
out question: this is not the door of a church, 
young man!" 

Beatrice shook off the man's hold without 
showing the slightest symptom of alarm or agi- 
tation; and ever ready with a reply, she an- 
swered, " Not the door of a church! Is It the 
door of a Huguenot preche then? and are you 
a Maheutre minister? Come, come! what do 
you stop us for? They told me that the Bear- 
Hols &ttd bii beasts were gons, and that' #* 
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could go out in safety and we where the Hu- 
foenots roasted their apples.** 

« Tou have more malice in yoar heads tlian 
that, my good youths, I have a notion,** re- 
plied the soldier. " We must have your names 
at least. Give us your name, my good boy.'* 

"Mine is Monseigneur le Due de Petit 
Chatelet,'* replied Beatrice, laughing; " so put 
that down in your book.** 

The soldier shook his finger at her good-hu- 
rooredly enough. " You are a wild one,** he 
said, " and will break many a country wench's 
heart, 1*11 warrant you, ere you be done with 
it. Bnt what is your name, my pretty little 
abbe, that stand there holding by the cart and 
blushing like a girl of fifteen?** 

Eugenie hesitated, and blushed a thousand 
times more deeply than before; but Beatrice 
instantly came to her aid, exclaiming, *< Do 
not tell him your real name, silly boy; have 
you not wit to make one? What has he to do 
with your real name? Monsieur ie Soldat, or 
better still. Monsieur le Lanceprisade, this gen- 
tleman here present is called L'Abbe des Pouts 
et Chaussees, — so put that down in your book 
also!" 

" Very well, I will,** replied the man; " but 
before I let you go farther, I must know 
whether these are your real names or not, and 
I think we have one within there who can tell 
ns.*' 

Eugenie's heart sunk, and even Beatrice*s 
confidence seemed a little shaken, while the 
soldier, turning to some of his companions, 
exclaimed, " Send out the old man there, and 
we shall soon see if he recognizes these two 
pretty youths!*' 

The moment after, an elderly man, dressed 
much in the costume of a major-domo, be- 
longing to some old family of distinction, came 
forth from the gate-house and approached 
them, holding up his hands and eyes, as if in 
horror and astonishment Eugenie looked to 
Beatrice, to see what was to come next; but a 
suppressed smile upon the countenance of her 
fair friend re-assured her, although the words 
that accompanied that smile tended to a con- 
trary effect " We are caught now, Eugenie,** 
she exclaimed aloud, " we are caught now, that 
is clear!" 

At the same time the old man advanced, cr}'- 
ing, in a lamentable tone, "Ah! young gen- 
tlemen, young gentlemen! how could you play 
•fluch a trick? There is my Lord the Marquis 
been storming like mad, and your lady mother 
crying her eyes out, ever since you left the 
chateau. We thought you must have fallen 
into the hands of the Huguenots, and there 
has been nothing but fear and anxiety through 
the whole household. You, Monsieur Leon- 
ard, your father said he could understand your 
running away, for you are always in mischief; 
but how you could persuade Monsieur I'Abbe 
here to accompany you, he could not under- 
stand!** 

I " I am sure if my father be in such a rage," 
replied Beatrice, in the tone of a spoilt boy, 
caught in some trick more outrageous than or- 
'.dinary, " I am sure if my father be in such a 
lagOi I shall not go back until he is cool again; 



and so yon may go aad tell him» good master 
Joachim!" 

" Oh, let us go! let us go!'* said Eugenie in 
a low tone; and now comprehending her com- 
panion's scheme, but anxious to bring the 
scene to an end as speedily as possible, " Oh, 
let us go! it is useless to delay.** 

" That is right ! Monsieur I'Abbe, that is 
right!*' cried tne old man: "but you need be 
uuder no feur of your father either. Master 
Leonard, for good Father Philip has made him 
promise that nothing shall be said if you do 
but come home quieUy. There is the carriage, 
as y^u see, standing ready, with Jean the 
lackey, and nothing shall be said, I promise 
you; but if you will not go peaceably, of your 
own will, I must make you go whether you 
will or not, and these good gentlemen of the 
guard will help me." 

** Ay, that we will," cried the lanceprisade. 
"Two young truants! If ye were not two 
such pretty boys, I should feel tempted to 
make your backs so well acquainted with the 
staff of my halbert, that you would jump into 
the carriage fast enough, I will answer for it!** 

" We will not give thee the trouble, most 
redoubtable hero," answered Beatrice, in a 
mocking tone. " But, as we must go, there is 
a crown for you and your pot companions to 
drink to the health of the Due du Petit Chate- 
let and the Abbe des Pouts et Chaussees." 

The man laughed and took the money; and 
Beatrice, witli the same gay and swaggering 
air, marched forward through tlie gate, followed 
by Eugenie; while the old man came after; 
the lanceprisade of the guard taking care to 
whisper in his ear, with a knowing look ere he 
went, " You had better look sharp to them, or 
that young chap will give you the slip yet; he 
is as full of mischief as a loaded cannon." 

" Ay! ay! I will look to them,** said the old 
man, with a solemn shake of the head; " I will 
look to them. Sir Lanceprisade, and many 
thanks for your kind help and assistance in 
taking them.*' 

Thus saying, he followed Beatrice to the side 
of the carriage, or rather chaise -roulante, 
and having assisted her and Eugenie in, took 
his seat in one of the boots. The lackey, who 
had waited with the carriage, now closed the 
leathern curtain, which served the purpose of 
a door, and then springing up beside the driver, 
who sat ready in his seat, gave the signal for 
putting the whole in motion. The short whip 
cracked, the two strong horses darted forward, 
and after drawing to its full extension the com- 
plication of ropes, leather-straps, and iron 
rings, which formed the harness, started the 
heavy carriage from the spot where it rested in 
the full force of its vis iNERTiiS; and in a mo- 
ment, Eugenie, with a heart palpitating with 
joy, felt herself rolling. away from the gates 
of Paris, over roads which were rough, indeed, 
with the recent passage of wagons and artil- 
lery, but every step of which seemed to her 
hopes to conduct to safety and to peace. 

For her part, Beatrice cast herself back in 
the carriage: her lightness, her gayety, her air 
of daring passed away; and for some minutes 
she remained witli her hands clasped over hor 
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eyes, as if exhctusted with all the exertion she 
had made. When she looked up she was still 
grave, and there was a languor about her which 
spoke plainly that all the ease, and the courage, 
and the uuconcernedness which she had dis- 
played through the difficult scenes just passed, 
had been, in fact, the triumph of a ready and 
determined mind over the weakness of a frame 
as delicate as that of the most timid of her sex. 

"We are safe, Eugenie!" she saW, "we are 
■afe! and now give me credit. Have I not 
played my part well? But it has almost been 
too much for me. When by myself I can go 
through anything, but I was alarmed and agi- 
tated for you; I feared not only lest you should 
be overtaken, but lest you should sink under 
the trial. But now I trust you are safe, dear 
Eugenie, for these horses go fast. We have 
nearly five hours before us ere Mayenne will 
be up; ere he be well awake, and his eyes 
rubbed, and his boots pulled on, we shall have 
an hour more; then to discover the whole, to 
thiifk which way we are gone, and to cross- 
examine your servants, will briug him to din- 
ner time: the poor man must eat, you know; 
and what with other business, and the time re- 
quired to give orders, and mount horsemen, 
and consult with his sister, the day will be 
done, so that we may well calculate upon its 
being to-morrow morning ere any one sets out 
to seek us; therefore, my Eugenie, with God*s 
help, you are safe!" 

«* Thanks! thanks, Beatrice! A thousand 
thanks, my sister, my more than sister! Well, 
indeed, as you say, and skillfully have you 
played your part. But you would say that I 
have not played mine badly too, If you knew 
all that I have suffered, especially when we 
were stopped at the gate. If you had told me, 
however, that you had got such a comedy 
ready for our deliverance, 1 should have been 
belter prepared." 

"But I knew no more than yourself," re- 
plied Beatrice, "What was to come next; I 
had only time, after your letter reached me, to 
take general measures. Luckily I had a num- 
ber of my own people around me, without the 
walls of Paris. I bade Joachim have a car- 
riage and horses prepared this morning, and to 
hang about as near the gates as possible, tell- 
ing whatever story he thought fit, if ques- 
tioned. Thus, when the soldier spoke to me, 
I took great care not to say a word that could 
contradict my confederate's story, whatever it 
was; but kept to general nonsense, which 
could signify nothing under any circum- 
stances. As to the comedy which you talk of, 
between Joachim and myself, it was like one 
of those mysteries which people play in con- 
vents, where the names of the different charac- 
ters, and some general idea of the story, is all 
that is given, and the actors fill up the speeches 
as they think best at the time. But my good 
major-domo played his part admirably too, and 
shall not have reason to repent of it, when we 
come to speak of rewards." 

"And, now, whither are we going?" de- 
manded Eugenie; " for this does not seem to 
me to be the road toward Maine." 

" The road toward Maine!" exclaimed Bea- 



trice, — " why, my dear, simple girl, that woald 
be going into the lion's den, indeed. They 
will seek you there in the very first instance, 
and we must give time to let their search be 
fully over ere we think of going near to Maine. 
At present we are following, as fast as ever 
we can, the march of the king's army, and I 
hope to pass the rear-guard to-night." 

"But may not that be dangerous?" de- 
manded Eugenie. "We have no pass from 
them; and if any of the parties of soldiers 
meet us, we may be taken and discovered, and 
perhaps maltreated." 

"No fear of that," answered Beatrice; and 
then added, with a smile that called the warm 
blood up into Eugenie's cheek, " we can send 
for the Marquis uf St. Real, you know, Eu- 
genie. But, no, no! Do not be afraid of that, 
or anything else; I have orders and safe-con- 
ducts in the king's own hand. In short, Eu- 
genie, I do not think that there is one thing, 
which can tend to your safety, that h{ 
forgotten by Beatrice of Ferara." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The night was dull and rainy; a thick 
shroud of clouds was drawn over the sky, so 
that the summer moon could not look down 
with any of her sweet smiles upon her wan- 
dering companion through the blue fields of 
space; and the air was loaded with a foggy 
dampness, through which fell a few thick 
drops, increased every now and then to a mo- 
mentary shower, heavy, hut brief. The valley 
of the Seine was dark and gloomy, and the 
night was so obscure, that nothing met the eye 
of the coachman who drove the carriage con- 
taining Beatrice of Ferara and her fair friend, 
except the glistening of the river as it wound 
along not far from the road, and the dull and 
somewhat indistinct line of the highway itself, 
which, bad and sandy at all times, was now, as 
we have already said, channeled and cut up 
by the passage of heavy carts and still heavier 
artillery. 

The second day after their flight from Paris 
was now drawing to its close. Beatrice, from 
hearing that some of the troops of the League 
had been hovering about in the neighborhood of 
the Pont de I'Arche, had kept quiet during the 
latter part of the day, in a farm-house, where 
they had sought refreshment at noon, for them- 
selves and horses, and was now proceeding as ra- 
pidly as possible on the highroad, believing that 
the parties of the Union would not expose them- 
selves to the sudden and brilliant strokes of so 
active a commander as Henry Quatre, by fol- 
lowing his march too closely during the night. 
Eugenie, on her part, though habit and dis- 
tance from her immediate persecutors had re- 
moved part of the load from her mind, was 
still agitated by many a fear; and her terrors 
were not a little increased by proceeding la the 
darkness over a road, the roughness of which, 
and the jolts thereby occasioned, precluded all 
possibility of conyenation. Beatrice cbttM 
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but aptak a word of comfort eveiy now and 
then, which Eugenie could scarcely hear, at 
the carriage groucd its way through the sand, 
or rattled over the large uaeven stoues. Thus 
had the two fair ffirls proceeded for nearly two 
hours, in the darkness, when a sudden cry of, 
" Who goes there? Stand ! Give the word!" 
brought the carriage to a sudden stop, and 
roused all Eugenie's fears again to the very 
highest pitch. The lackey, who sat beside the 
coachman, jumped down, and went on to 
speak with the soldier who had challenged 
him; and old Joachim, who sat in the leathern 
projection at the side not unaptly culled the 
ioot, got oat, and went on also. ** Oh! Bea- 
trice, what is this?'* cried Eugenie, drawing 
nearer to her friend in her increcising terror. 

** Call me Leonard,*' replied Beatrice, in a 
gay tone; call me Leonard! until I have got 
off my boy's clothes at least What is this? 
do you ask, little timid fawn. Why nothi^ig 
but the outpost of King Henry. They wiU 
lei us pass iti a minute." 

At that moment, Joachim returiMd,'{knd ap- 
proached the side of the carriage next to Bea- 
trice, saying, (* This is his Majesty's outpost, 
sir, commanded by the Marquis of St. Real; 
and they demand to examine wl|o are in the 
carriage before they let it pass." 
. " Oh, he will know me directly!" whispered 
Eugenie to her fair companion; ** I would not 
have him see me in this garb, Beatrice, for the 
world!" 

** He will not examine the carriage himself, 
sweet girl," replied her companion in the same 
low tone; <*he will know nothing about it. 
Some of his ancients or lieutenants Iiave their 
orders for the night, of course." 

•* But we cannot go much farther to-night," 
rejoined Eugenie; ''and we sliall be to-mor- 
row in the midst of his troops. Oh, Beatrice, 
do not! If I should be found there, the people 
would say that I had followed him." 

"What can we do?" asked her companion 
with a smile, which the darkness concealed 
from the eyes of Eugenie. *' Joachim, show 
the sentry the King's pass; but ask if there be 
not a road somewhere hereabout which leads 
to the littie town of Heudbouville. If there 
be, direct ^he coachman thither; for we love 
not to sleep within the outposts of an army, 
lest the enemy should treat us to an alerte. 
Gain us the good sentinel's bitter contempt, 
Joachim, by telling him that we are two cow- 
ardly boys, who hold the fire-eating soldiers 
of the League in great terror." 

*' We have passed the road at Heudbouville 
some hundred yards or so," replied ihe attend- 
ant ; <* but we can easily turn the carriage 
here, for there is niore room than ordinary;" 
and haviuff satisfied the outpost that no evil 
was intended by the denizens of the carriage, 
Joachim, the coachman, and the lackey, per- 
formed the difficult feat of making the ill -con- 
structed vehicle revolve upon ito axis, and 
brought the horses' heads back again on the 
way to Paris. The road to the little village 
which Beatrice had mentioned was soon found, 
and for about an hour the carriasre rolled on, 
withoat apy further obstruction than was given 



by stones and ruts, which threatened to i 
the wheels of the luckless ohaise-rooljlNTK to 
the four winds of heaven, in some of the ma- 
nifold jolts to which it was subjected; but at 
length the coachman came to a halt» and 
seemed consulting with the lacKey beside him, 
who in turn put back iiis head to speak to Joa- 
chim in the boot 

" What is the matter, Joachim?" demanded 
Beatrice, perceiving that some impediment had 
occurred, and trusting more to her own skill 
and presence of mind than to the readiness of 
her attendants, although they were selected ex- 
pressly for their shrewdness and promptitude. 
** What is the matter? Why does the coach- 
man stop?" 

Ere Joachim could reply, however, there 
was the sound of galloping horse, apd the uejH 
moment the carriage was surrounded by a 
number of cavaliers, whose polished arms, as 
they rode up with a loud " Qui vivi?" caught 
and rejected the little light that still existed in 
the air. « 

"Vive le diable.*" replied Joachim, who 
was a great deal too wise to answer seiiooaly 
until he had ascertained to what party the io- 
terrogators belonged; "vivb lb diablx! why 
do you stop two young gentlemen, going to 
the schools, on the highway? We are neithar 
soldiers nor robbers, nor anything else that yon 
have auffht to do with." 

" WeU answered, Joachim!" mutterod Bei|- 
trice, as phe leaned forward to examine the 
persons of the horsemen nearest her; but the 
darkness was too complete to suffer the faces <^ 
any of them to be distinguishable, or to allow 
the colors which they bore to be seen. Bea- 
trice, however, caught a glance of the peculiar 
cross of the house of Lorraine upon one oi 
the cuirasses, as tlie fiery horse of the ridor 
pranced by the side of the carriage; and she 
instantly interposed, exclaiming, " bpeak- to me 
a moment, JVIonseigneur! I am the young 
Baron de Bigny, son of the Marquis do Bigny 
at Amiens, and am going with ray broBier 
here, the Abbe de Bigny, to La Fleclie. I do 
not know whether you are of the party of the 
King or of the Holy League and Union; but I 
am sure you will not stop two youths like us, 
but let us pass quietly." 

"But this is not the right way from Amiens 
to La Fleche, my good youth," replied the of- 
ficer. " How came you thus thirty miles out 
of your road?" 

" We came here to get out of the way of 
the Huguenot^," replied Beatrice ; who had 
now gained a better sight of the cross of Lor- 
raine, which was to be found alone on the side 
of the League. " We had nearly fallen into 
their hands an hour ago; and — ^but perhaps 
you are one of that party too, Monseigneur; 
if so, I beg your pardon with all——." 

" No, no, I am no Maheutre," replied ths 
officer; " but, do you know, my good youth, 
it would not surprise me if you were. Me- 
thinks I should know the voice of Augusta da 
Bigny, seeing I am his first cousin; and so, 
without more ado, I shall march you up to the 
Village, to see who you really are, for I am very 
sure you are not the person for whom yoa 
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five yoanelf ont Come, coachman, drive on, 
and we will give you an escort which yoa did 
not expect, 1 rather fancy.'* 

" I went a step too far," whispered Beatrice 
to Eugenie; '* but do not fear, dear Eugenie, I 
will manage matters yet Many thanks, many 
thanks, Sir Cavalier," she conliniied aloud. 
** Drive on as he bids you, Jean Baptiste. I 
shall soon amuse all the companions of Mon- 
sieur Francois de Blgny by the history of his 
adventures in the well at Houdlaincourt. — 
How he went to make love to the miller's 
daughter; and the miller and his men caught 
him, and put him in a sack, and let him three 
times down into the well,maugre his high rank 
and gallant bearing, and brought him up, all 
white and dripping, like a dumpling out of the 
pot. Ha, ha ! Monsieur Francois de Bigny, 
how will you like that story told to the gens 
d'armkb over their wine? I never take the 
name of one that I do not know," she whis- 
pered to Eugenie, while the officer paused ir- 
resolute, and spoke a few words to Joachim 
and the coachman. ** There is many a good 
tale to be told against that noble cavalier, which 
I had from Adela de Bigny, his cousin, and 
which he will not much relish; and I doubt 
not he will send us on to escape laughter; for 
though he may have found out that I am not 
his young cousin Auguste, he must see that I 
know all his history." 

What would have been the result of Bea- 
trice's expedient cannot be told; for at the very 
moment that Monsieur de Bigny was speaking 
to the coachman, and inquiring apparently 
whether the person who knew so much of his 
adventure was or was not really his young 
cousin, there appeared, upon what seemed, — as 
far as the darkness suffered it to be discovered, 
—a sloping field upon the right of the road, a 
multitude of small lights in a line of about 
two hundred yards long. "Down, down, in 
the bottom of the carriage!" cried Beatrice, 
who appeared to comprehend at once what 
those small sparks of fire meant; and instantly 
crouched down below the seats, dragging Eu- 
genie after her; " the King's troops are upon 
them;" and, as she spoke, a bright flash ran 
along in the same direction as the lights, and 
then the loud rattle of musketry, while three 
or four balls passed through the upper part of 
the carriage. Eugenie felt as if she would 
faint; but the moment after came the sound of 
charging horse, and the whole space round the 
carriage became full of strife and confusion. 
Little could be seen, except when every now 
and then, the flash of a pistol showed, for an 
instant, a part of that strange and exciting 
scene, a night skirmish; and it was only by 
the sounds of blows and shots growing fainter 
and more faint around, that Beatrice perceived 
the Leaguers to have been beaten and driven 
up the road by the royal forces. " Is any one 
of our people hurt?" she cried at length. 
•* Eugenie, you have not sufTpred; take cou- 
rage, dear friend. Joachim, Joachim, where 
are you, where are the men?" 

"Here, madam!" replied Joachim, creeping 
out from below the carriage. " We ensconced 
ounelves here as soon as we saw the matcholi 



blown on the hill — but what we shall do now, 
I do not know, for one of the horses is killed." 
"That is unfortunate, indeed!" replied Bear 
trice; " but see, tliey are fighting in the vil- 
lage;" and she pointed on to where repeated 
flashes of musketry might be seen gleaming 
between the dark masses of the houses ana 
other buildings, in what seemed a small town. 
" Henry Quatre is there himself," she said. 
" This is one of his daring enterprises — to dis- 
lodge the League from his flank as he advances 
upon Rouen, I dare say; but at all events we 
must wait until the matter is settled one way 
or another. If he be forced to retreat, we 
must retreat with him, Eugenie. If he drive 
out the Leaguers, the road will be clear before 
us. Take heart! take heart, Eugenie! why I 
thought I was a terrible coward until I saw 
you." 

For about ten minutes possession of the vil- 
lage seemed to be severely contested; but at 
the end of that time the firing ceased; the 
trumpets might then l>e heard blowing a recall; 
and at the end of half an hour the sound of a 
body of horse coming at an easy pace down the 
road was distinguished at the spot where Bea- 
trice and her trembling friend had remained. 

"Ask the commander of the party to stop 
and speak with me, Joachim," cried Beatrice; 
"run on and meet them. Tell them how 
we were stopped by the League, and save me 
explanations." 

" The man did as he was directed, and the 
moment after a cavalier rode up to the side of 
the carriage, saying — " Your servant says yoa 
wish to speak with me, young gentleman. I 
command this party. What want you with 
me? One of your horses is shot, I see; but, 
good faiih, I can give you no other; for ventrx 
SAINT G&is, I want more than I have got of my 
own." 

" On my word, your Majesty must find me 
one though!" answered Beatrice, boldly. "If 
you have not forgot Beaumont en Maine, yoa 
will understand that though an ass served my 
turn then, I must have a horse now!" 

"Fardie, my friend the page!" cried Henry* 
" Then you have accomplished your bold un- 
dertaking." 

" True, sire, I have," replied Beatrice, " at 
far as getting away from Paris; but 1 had 
nearly lost all, by my own fault, this very mo- 
ment, and fallen into the hands of the League. 
I attempted what I thought a coup ds maitbe, 
and was well nigh taken in my own trap." 

" The same misfortune has just befallen the 
League," replied Henry ; " they thought to get 
upon my flank, and take possession of Lou- 
vlers, but we have taught them that we do not 
slumber on such occasions. However, my 
brave page, you run great risks in going for- 
ward on the road where you now are. We 
have driven them out of the village, but they 
will rally not far behind, for it was too dark to 
pursue them far." 

"Then we will turn round," replied Bea- 
trice ; " and, escorted by kings and princes, 
make the best of our way through your Ma- 
jesty's host, until we can sleep in peace a 
couple of leagues beyond your outposts.'* 
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*< The best pitn yon can follow," replied the 
King; ** we will not nsk you even to paaee and 
refresh yourselves, ieH the morals of two such 
simple boys should get corrupted by the license 
of our camp. — Though here is the Morquio of 
St Real, within a hundred yards of us, would 
doubtless be willing to receive one or both of 
you into his quarters." 

Eugenie instinctively shrunk back forther 
into the corner of the carriage, and the King 
proceeded; " But we must get you a horse, at 
all events. Colonel James, send up some of 
your arquebusiers to that farm-house upon the 
hill, and see whether in the stables thereof you 
can find a horse. As your fire bin killed one 
of the beasts which were dragglog these two 
young gentlemen, it is but fit you should take 
the trouble of provkiing them with another." 

The King^ waited to know if his embassy 
were successful ; and after having seen the 
soldiers return with a strong cart horse, which 
was instantly harnessed to the carriage, in the 
place of the dead one, he gave orders for a 
party of troopers to escort the young wander* 
era as far as the Pont de I'Arche; and then, 
taking his leave, rode on towuti his camp. 

When the carriage was once more in motion, 
Eugenie breathed again; but still, at every 
place where it stopped, her terron were re- 
newed, and she gazed out, with alarm and 
anxiety, upon the dark figures of the soldiery, 
who watched with unsleeping vigilance in the 
camp of the warrior monarch, until, at the 
l*ont de I'Arche, which was the advanced post 
of the King's army, the horse they had obtained 
was exchanged for another, and they relied on 
more smoothly toward the little hamlet of 
St. Ouen. The fears of Eugenie de Menan- 
court were during those moments of a very 
varied kind; for with her terrors so strongly 
roused as they had been, she found it impossi- 
ble to submit them entirely to the influence 
of reason; but, strange to say, the thing she 
dreaded most, after immediate personal danger 
was over, was to meet and be known by the 
man whom she now felt that she loved more 
than any other being upon earth. She shrunk 
from the thought of seeing St. Real in the garb 
that she had assumed to escape from the perse- 
cution of his cousin, — she shrunk even from 
the thought of seeing him, now that a cere- 
mony, however vain, illegal, and compulsory, 
had taken place between her and any other; 
and though she felt, even to pain, how much 
she detested the Count d'Aubin, and how 
much she loved St Real, yet it seemed to her 
as if she had wronged her love for him in not 
dying, sooner than suffering even the shadow 
of an engagement to pass between herself and 
another. Thus, it was not until they had 
passed the extreme outpost of the royal camp, 
and were rolling along in the quiet darkness 
of the night« that she breathed at ease, tree 
from the constant expectation of seeing the 
Marquis of St Real gallop up to the side of the 
carriage, and recognize her under her disguise. 

At the little village of St. Ouen, all the 
world was sound asleep; and manifold were the 
strokes of sword hilts upon the door of tlie 
Auberge, many the shouts njp to the unlisten- 



ing windows, lefors the inmates oovld h^ 
roused to comprehend that there were strangeis 
on the road demanding admission. At length, 
the hostess, half dressed, and scarcely half 
awake, came scolding down the stairs, ex- 
tremely angry that any one should travel aA 
such unseemly honn; and on her steps soon 
followed her husband, a big burly Normaii, bat 
shrewd withal, and sufficiently sensible of his 
own interests to smother all expression of an- 
noyance, and give his guests the best welcome 
that he could. 

Early the next morning, the cairiage wis 
again in motion; though not so soon but that 
some of the light troops of the matutinal mon- 
arch of France were already upon the road, 
and alarmed Eugenie by gazing boldly into the 
vehicle when the curtains were undrawn, and 
by talking to the driver and the servants when 
they were closed. These parties, however, as 
they marched but slowly, and tiie earriage 
went fast, were soon passed, and the rest of the 
journey proceeded as peaceably as any jour- 
ney could do in those disturbed and unhappy 
days. Beatrice of Ferara, after the experiment 
at Hendbouville, did not sufTer herself again to 
be drawn from the route which she had laid 
out at first for her fair friend, but advanced as 
rapidly as possible toward the sea-side, seeing 
security only in the hope of Henry's army stiS 
interposing between them and the League, and 
thus preventing all search for Eugenie de Me- 
nancourt in the direction which she had really 
followed. 

« At all events, dear Eugenie," she said, as 
they approached Dieppe, " here, upon the sea- 
coast, you will always have an opportunity of 
escape to England, should need be; and I will 
take care that our friend King Henry shall fur- 
nish you with such letters to the Queen of those 
bold islanders, as to ensure you protection and 
assistance. For my part, you know, Eugenie, 
after a week or fortnight's rest, I must leave 
you, if you can do without me. My destiny, 
dear girl, has to be fulfilled, and I must back 
to Paris by a different road, both to hide my 
having aught to do with your successful flight, 
and to watch the progress of all on which my 
ultimate fate depends." 

"Would to Heaven," said Eugenie de Me- 
nancourt, <<that I could have such a happy 
and saving influence on your fate, Beatrice, as 
you have had on mine! But I am destined 
only to be a burden to you, and to rely upon 
you for everything, without knowing or com- 
prehending the past or the present, as fa^ i^lt 
regards you, without understanding your 
means, your wishes, or your purposes." 

" I will tell you all, dear Eugenie, I will tell 
you all," replied Beatrice of Ferara; "and 
then, as my daring rashness was necessary 
to give vigor to your timid nature, your geptle 
counsel may now perhaps tend to moderate and 
restrain m)^ bold, wild schemes. But wait 
until we cotoe to a resting place, and then in 
some sweet quiet cottage in green Normandy, 
with the soft autumn sun shining upon our 
door, I will rest beside you for a short time, 
and drawing you a picture of my wayward 
fate, will see whether we cannot find means ts 
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fi7« it A brighter coloring and a still happier 
hae." 

So spake Beatrice of Ferara; but ere we go 
on to look into the picture to which she alluded, 
we must beg the reader to pause for a few 
minutes, upon some of those dull details, which 
hi books calling themselves historical romances 
serve the miuJ as bad post-houses on a much 
traveled road — places where, after scampering 
on for many a league in pursuit of pleasure, 
the little traveler is obliged to stop, kicking his 
heels iu impatient irritation until the horses 
are brought out, the harness prepared, the pos- 
tillion has got into his boots, the lash is put on 
his whip, and, in short, all is made ready for 
carrying on that same little eager traveler, the 
human mind, once more upon bis way. 

Giving up, then, heroes and heroines, 
l^nights and ladies, we must even follow the 
progress of that lumbering and uninteresting 
machine, called an army, and pause for awhile 
to consider its clumsy and crocodile -like move> 
ments. We have already seen that on the day 
preceding Eugenie de Menancourt^s escape 
nrom Paris, the camp of the besieging Royalists 
Ittd broken up; and that the gay and chivalrous 
Henry Quatre led his meager and somewhat 
ill-furnished host down the bright and laughing 
banks of the Seine, in such a direction that, 
should need be, he could either march across 
Normandy, and fall back upon Touraine, or 
advance at once to the sea-coast, and cover the 
disembarkation of his English allies. 

We have followed him some way on his 
march; but it would appear, that inasmuch as 
the Royalists had been rather improvident of 
their supplies, and had been found, during the 
life of Henry the Third, somewhat unwilling 
to pay for the good things of this life, with 
which, at first, the peasantry had been very 
willing to furnish them, a want of provisions, 
lioth eatable and potable, had made its appear- 
ance iu the camps of St Cloud and Meudon. 
The jaws of the Royalists had got unaccus- 
tomed to maceration, and their lips to the taste 
of sweet things; so that as they took their way 
through the pleasant little towns and villages of 
Poissy, Triel, Meulan, Mantes, and sweet Fon- 
tenay, they lived very nearly at free quarters 
among the inhabitants, taking care to make the 
fat of the land through which thev now passed, 
compensate for the meagerness of the diet they 
had so long endured. Nevertheless, as the 
King and his followers paid where they could, 
promised where they could not pay, and never 
took toll of rosy lips, except where there was 
a smile upon them, the people of the country 
in general gave them a better character when 
they were gone than might have been expected; 
«nd declared, that, after all, the Huguenots 
Were not so ba^l as they werj called. 

In the meantime, as we have already shown, 
to diversify these employments, a little inter- 
lude of fighting did now and then tako^lace; 
« town was now and then besieged and uiken ; 
«nd Henry the Fourth made arrangements for 
riving the inhabitants of the loyal city of 
Rouen an entertainment, which brings down 
the walls of a city more by the double-bass of 
tha oannon than by tfao ahriil toand of the 



trumpet. Pausing a sufficient time before the 
walls of that town to give and receive various 
proofs of amity, whicli left his own host di- 
minished by several hundred men, and the gar- 
rison of the town less by perhaps double that 
number, the King received news, which made 
him judge that the situation of his army might 
bo improved by a very rapid change of air; 
and, consequently, without longer hesitation 
or delay, he struck his tents, left success to fol- 
low, and at once led his troops to the sea-side. 

Divining, however, that his enemies would 
anticipate with great satisfaction, the moment 
for driving his scanty forces into the sea, he 
seemed resolved to disappoint them, if admi- 
rable dispositions could effect that purpose; 
and choosing for his troops the strongest posi- 
tion which he could discover, with tUeir backs 
to the element and their faces inland, he ranged 
them along the side of a fair and beautiful hill, 
on the ridge of which still stands all which 
Time has left of the old and interesting castle 
of Arques. 

Nevertheless, leaving the King and his men 
thus posted for that battle which covered with 
immortal renown the monarch and his little 
host, we mnst turn for a moment to Paris, in 
order to investigate what proceedings had re- 
ally taken place in the capital, and what were 
the tidings which caused the monarch so sud- 
denly to strike tlie tents he had pitched before 
Rouen. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The morning after Eugenie's departure, no 
small surprise was expressed in the Hotel de 
Guise at the non-appearance of the priest, who 
had not only performed the marriage ceremo- 
ny for the Count d'Aubin, but had also ren- 
dered the much more important service of 
communicating to Mayenue the coming aid 
from the Duke of Parma. While Mayeniie, in 
his usual slow and deliberate manner, discussed 
the fact with his sister, and, shrugging his 
shoulders, declared that if the good father did 
not choose to come for his reward, he could 
not help it, the thought crossed his mind that 
he had not yet seen his own confessor, who 
had been carried off by the myrmidons of 
Bussy le Clerc, and, although he doubted not 
that the Chevalier d'Aumale had before this 
time set him at liberty, he determined to in- 
quire, a vague suspicion for the first time cross- 
ing his mind that all was not right in regard 
to the transtictious of the |)receding evening. 

By this time the hand of Ih** iliul |)oiMff» I fo 
Che hour of nine; on J Eiifjenie's mrjid Criro- 
line, who, iu or.ler to give as much time to her 
mistress as possible, liiJ vei]tur*»d to prolong 
the period at the end uf which she had been di- 
rected to present herself at the Hotel de Guise^ 
was even now at the door inquiring for the 
Duchess of Montpensier. Her message was 
brought to that lady as she sat by her brother; 
and dtlfough she comprehended not one word 
thereof, she saw that it in some manner boro 
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upon the poiat they were diaouaiing> and or- 
dered the girl to be brought iuto the room. 

'* He says that Mademoiselle de Menancourt*s 
tire-woman has brought some apparel for her 
mistress/* she repeated, turning to her brother 
after the attendant who made the announce- 
ment had left the room; " what can this mean, 
Charles?" 

"I know not, Kate," he replied witli a 

. doubtful smile ; " but when the girl comes, 
make her repeat her message," appearing per- 
fectly unconcerned. 

Before he could add more, the tire-woman 
was in the apartment; and playing her part 

. with a natural talent, which none but a French 
80U9KETTE evor possessed, slie approached to- 
ward Madame de Montpeusier, and with a low 
and reverent courtesy, and a look of the most 
perfect simplicity, said, ** I have brought all 
the things, your Higimess, that my mistress 
thought she would require; but in regard to 
the hlligree girdle, as 1 told her last night, I 
have not seen it for these two months* U was 
given into charge to Laure, who was sent away 

, when my old lord died." And she went on 
into a long story, solely the invention of her 
ovy^n brain for the occasion; but which was so 

. circumstantial and minute, and delivered witli 
80 much apparent earnestness and sincerity, 

. that Mayenne locked at Madame de Montpeu- 
sier, and Madame de Montpeusier looked at 
Mayenne, With eyes in which bewilderment 
and surprise were then plainly visible. 

" And pray what made you think that your 
mistress was here at all?" demanded Madame 
de Montpeusier, at length cutting across the 
thread of the girl's slory, whk;h bade fair oth- 
erwise to be interminable. 

It was new the maid's turn to be surprised, 
and most skillfully did she represent the pas- 
sion of astonishment; standing before Madame 
de Montpeusier in silence, and looking at her 
without one trace of comprehension in her 
eves. "Pray what did your Highness say?" 
she asked at length, " I did not understand 
you." 

" She demanded what made you think your 
mistress was here at all?" repeated Mayenne, 
in a harsh voice. 

"Lord bless me, sir J Your Highness! 

J)ear me! What made me think my mistress 
was here?" cried the girl, with an afiectatiou 
of wonder, and doubt, and aifriffht, that was 
perfectly admirable. " Did not her Highness 
send her own carriage for her last night, with 
a young abbe and a page, and a billet sealed 
with green wax?" 

The story, as it had been prepared by Bea- 
trice of Ferara, now came out at full, aud the 
whole Hotel de Guise was soon in agitation 
and confusion: — Madame de Montpensier al- 
ternately laughing and frowning, Mayenne 
striding up and down the room, and vowing that 
if it were the Count d'Aubin who had served 
him such a trick, he would find means to make 
him rue it; and the maid Caroline weeping as 
bitterly as if she had lost a lover or a gold 
necklace, and wringing her hands for her poor 
mistress, with all the phrase and circumstance 
of real sorrow. 



In the mi^st of this scene the Ch 

d'Aumale appeared informing Mayenne I 
Bussv le Cierc denied all knowledge of i 
chaplain, and thi^t the guards at the 
were in the same story. Ere Mayenne, hot- 
ever, could include Bussy le Clercin hisdeniu- 
ciations of vengeance against the Count d'Ao* 
bin, the confusion of the whole was rendered 
more confused by the apparition of the coufeii 
sor himself, who exculpated the demagogue bj 
declaring that he had never been in tl^ 6a^ 
tile, but, Qv^ the contrary! had been carried 
away by persons he knew not, who, at a ceii 
tain point, had put him into a carriage, u| 
bliudfoided mm. They had then lodged bii 
for the night in a snudl room with nothing b^ 
a bed, a crucifix, and a missal. Here, in moi 
tal terror, he had watched and prayed, una 
tlie gray of the dawn, when, being again bliwl 
folded, he was led out through a great m&uj 
streets and turnings, of whose name and m 
ture he had not the slightest conception, ajid 4 
length finding himself free from the hands q{ 
those who had held him^ he uncovered hi 
eyes, and perceived that he was standing in tin 
midst of the Pout Neuf, by the side of a bliii| 
man who was singing detestable melodies \k 
the discordant accompaniment of that mvi 
ancient instrument, the hurdy-gurdy. Tit«| 
frightened, and bewildered, he had made t^ 
best of his way home, without attempting ti 
seek for his ravishers^ aud after sleeping uutl 
he had incurred a penance for forgetting iu 
maUns, he had come to add his mite of confu' 
sion to that which already existed in the hall oi 
his patron. 

His tribute, however, small as it was, aidw 
to perplex tlie ideas of Mayenne far more thai 
ever. Ere he made his appearance, it bu 
been the natural conclusion of the LieutenaBl 
General, and of his sister, that the carrying oO 
of Eugenie de Menancourt had been the wor) 
of the Count d'Aubin; and the absence of th( 
confessor had been considered entirely ssi 
thing apart. No sooner, however, were hii 
adventures related, than they instantly coo' 
nected themselves in the minds of all with tb< 
non-appearance of the priest, who had \^' 
formed the ceremony, and with the absence of 
Eugenic; and tlie shrewd intellects of Mayenne 
and Madame de Montpensier, tlius put upoi 
the right track) seemed likely soon to discovei 
no small portion of the truth. Eugenie's tire* 
woman was again strictly examined, &i>^ 
though she acquitted herself to a wonder, sus* 
picion was roused. " Think you, Kate," de- 
manded Mayenne, " that that shrewd plotter, 
Beatrice of Ferara, has a hand in this? There 
was some talk of love — ayj and even of mar- 
riage — between her and D'Aubin in the old 
Queen's time," 

" No, no!" replied the Duchess, "that has 
all gone by, and she now despises him, aseverY 
woman of common sense roust do. Besides, I 
saw her at old Madame de Condi's fete last 
night at one o'clock! You had better ques- 
tion the other attendants of De Menancourt 
You may gain more tidings there." 

Mayenne accordingly determined to proceed 
instantly to Eugenie's dwelling, in ord^r 1« 
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taitorroffmCe the nit of her eenrants; and he com- 
■Banded, in a itern and threatening tone, tliat 
the firl Caroline should be detained until he 
TOtarned. As the door was thrown open, 
howerer, to give him exit to the court, a gen- 
tleman was introduced as the captain of the 
Unaqueneti, sent to his aid by the Dulse of 
Furma; and all Mayenne's conclusions were 
•nee more deranged, by finding that the intel- 
lifence brought him bv the priest was genuine. 

How Beatrice of Ferara had obtained that 
Inteliigence Mayeoue never discovered ; but 
trae the news certainly was, and most import- 
ent were the results to the cause of tlie League; 
for what between the auxiliary force which 
thus joined him, and reinforcements brought 
In by Bassompierre, Nemours, and Baiagny, 
the army in Paris was soon so strong as not 
only to justify but to bespeak bold and ener- 
-getic measures. Mayenne instantly prepared 
to take the field against tho royal army; and 
ere Henry the Fourth had been three days be- 
fore Rouen, the forces of the League were in 
fUl march to give him battle. 

Before he left Paris, however, the Duke used 
trenr means not only to discover the retreat 
of Eugenie bat to ascertain the cause and the 
manner of her flight In regard to the first, 
he was baffled at every point; and so skillful 
had been the arrangemenU of Beatrice, that in 
nepect to the second ho relumed to the con- 
.elusion, after long and repeated investigations, 
that to the Count d'Aubin was to be attributed 
ta act which, under such circumstances, he 
looked upon as a base breach of faith, approach- 
ing to a personal insult. The tidings, there- 
fore, that Eugenie had disappeared from the 
capital, and was nowhere to be heard of, were 
conveyed to D'Aubin by a reproachful letter 
from the Duke of Mayenne; and mad with 
anger and disappointment, the Count, on his 
part, gave his mind up to the belief that May- 
enne was deceiving him, threw himself on his 
horse, and traveled with frantic rapidity, until 
he reached Paris. There finding that the 
army of the League was already on its march, 
he followed with all speed, overtook Mayenne 
tt Gournay, and a somewhat vehement alter- 
eation was the consequence. 

Mayeone, however, could not afford to quar- 
nl with a person of so much importance to 
hia cause; and acting with wisdom and moder- 
atioo, an explanation soon ensued, which 
cleared either party in the opinion of the 
other. As d*Aubin, however, giving way to 
the natural impetuosity of bis disposition, had 
not waited to put the troops in motion which 
he had collected in Maine, he returned thither 
after one day*s rest, while Mayenne marched 
forward toward Dieppe. 

Accompanied by some of the first ofiicers in 
France, and supported by an overwhelming 
force, it seemed that the great leader of tho 
League was about to drive the handful of men 
which opposed him, and their heroic monarch, 
Into that sea which was already bearing to 
their aid the expected succor from England. 
Strongly posted, however, and powerful both 
In courage and in right, Henry the Fourth 
calmly awaited the attack of hIa adversary; 



and, after several preliminary movements, the 
day of Arques dawned heavy and dull, with- 
out a breath of air to stir the trees or to dispel 
the autumn fog that obscured the scene of that 
memorable fight. 

It were tedious here to tell all the minute 
particulars of the glorious day, when, attacked 
at all points, and assailed in all manners, not 
only by the anus of the enemy, but by the trea- 
son or folly of part of his own troops, Henry the 
Fourth defended the Hill of Arques against 
forces more than six limes the number of his own. 

Every one has heard how, when monarch 
and soldiers were alike wearied out with sus- 
taining through a long day the unceaisiug at- 
tacks of infinitely superior numbers, when 
scarcely a horse could bear his rider to the 
charge, and scarcely a hand could wield a 
swoxd, the little band of Royalists beheld the 
powerful and yet untouched cavalry of the 
League wheeling round upon their flauk, while 
a light wind springing up, tended to clear the 
air, and showed to botli armies the insignifi- 
cance of the one, and Uie tremendous advan- 
tages of the otl)er. But in stricken fields, as 
in the daily strife of life, the event which 
seems destined to seal our misfortunes, is often 
but the harbinger of unexpected success. The 
wind, it is true, rose higher, and rolling the 
sea-fog, in heavy clouds, away down the valley 
of Arques, left the few gallant defenders of 
that long -con tested hill exposed, iu all their 
need, to the eyes of the mighty host that 
swept round them iu dreadful array ; but, at 
the same time, the full sunshine poured upon 
the advancing squadrons of the League as 
they came on to the charge, and those upon 
the hill, for the first lime during the day, could 
distinguish clearly the separate masses of 
friends and foes. The cannon of the castle 
of Arques opened at once, with tremendous 
effect, upon the cavalry of Mayenne; tlie first 
ranks were swept down as they advanced; the 
second roiled over their dying comrades; the 
horses, mad with pain and terror, broke 
through the ranks behind; and the charge of a 
few hundred men, at that critical moment, put 
all the gallant army into irremediable flight 
Mayenne saw that the day was not for him; 
and, withdrawing his masses in slow aud sol- 
dierly order, he retreated fur several miles, and 
left the field of Arques to the glory of Henry 
the Fourth. 



CHAPTER X. 



It was in a cottage by the sea-side — a mere 
hut, belonging iu former times to a fisherman 
— that Eugenie de Menancourt sat one autumn 
day beside Beatrice of Ferara, watching the 
clouds of mist roll over the waters, as the ex- 
halations which night had left behind struggled 
with a light wind and a still powerful sun for 
place upon the bosom of the ocean. It was a 
mere hut, as we have said, but there was 
something picturesque in its position, seated 
half way up, half way down a sand-cliff te 
the east of Dieppe, with a projecting ehoolder of 
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the rook ilielleriQf It ttmn the winds of the 
Atlantic, and a few treei and shrubft-— stunted 
in size, and not very luxuriant in foliage, it is 
true, but still green and fresii — ^keeping it 
company in the warm nook where it was 
placed. It is not impossible that the very pic- 
turesque beauty of its situation might be the 
reason why it had been selected by one who 
had more poetry in her heart and soul, than 
half tbe poots of the land in which she lived. 
But, at the same time, there was another mo- 
tive which she would have assigned, if she had 
been asked, and which was, that the shore be- 
neath formed a little bay in which the Waves 
seldom broke boifterously, but even in very 
stormy weather seemed to play there in inno- 
cent sport, while their parent sea was all in 
trouble and contention without, as we may 
have often seen the children of a warrior playing 
in peace by their cotuge-door, while their father 
was urging the bloody strii^ upon the battle 
plain. In this sheltereid bay lay a small yessel, 
and on the beach were two or three boats, while 
op above upon the cliff, were several more cot* 
tages, from which to that we have described a 
winding and somewhat difBcnIt path led down 
the face of the crag. Although the cottage 
had not contained more than ten days its two 
lair tenants, who had now resumed tlieir ap- 
propriate dress, yet they had contrived to or- 
sament it with a very different sort of taste 
from that which was displayed by any of the 
neighboring dwellers on the shore; for Bea- 
trice had her full share of all that knowledge 
and love of what is beautiful in art or nature, 
which was then geoeral in her native land; 
and although she had daiiy talked of returning 
toon to Paris to play her appointed part upon 
that busy scene, yet she had lingered with a 
fond clinging to the peaceful moments she 
■pent there, musing away her time upon the 
ever-varying seashore, or decorating the cot- 
tage she had hired for Eugenie with somewhat 
whimsical cartf. As if her journey to Paris 
had been a duty, for the neglect of which she 
owed an apologv to her own heart, she often 
spoke of the difficulties and dangers of reach- 
ing the capital, when two hostile armies were 
interposed: but difficulties or dangers had 
rarely stepped Beatrice of Ferara when she 
willed to go in any direction upon earth; snd, 
perhsps, the real reason of her delay might be, 
that Philip of Aubin was not in the metropo- 
lis, and that she knew it. 

As we have said, however, beside her Euge- 
nie de Menaucourt Siit, upon an autumn day, 
little more than a fortnight after we last left 
them. Their eyes were bent upon the sea-fogs 
rolling along over the bosom of the waters below, 
and ooiiteuHiog in vain against a rising wind, 
wijtcii every now and then swept them away, 
and showed to old Ocean the blue eyes of Hea- 
ven, looking upon his slumbering waves, when 
the curtain of the mist was witlMirawn by the 
soft hand of the morning air. 

*<8ee, Eugenie! see!** cried Beatrice of Fe- 
rara, as, with their arms twined in each other, 
they gazed forth upon the changing scene; 
**see how the soft and downy masses of fog 
roll dark ab»ve -the Ma, aad how, every now 



and then, a scanty gleam of light breaks i% 
and gilds the moving vapor and tiie warei 
below! Do you know, dear Eugenie, that tin 
bosom of that sea seems to me like my owi 
fate, wrapped up, as it has been for mairf 
years, in clouds, and ^oom, with every nov 
and then a gleam of bright light br^akiof 
through, for a brief moment, and obscnrd 
again almost as soon as given. Do you knov, 
dear girl, I could stand and gaze upon thi 
sea, and, with all the superstition of the ancienl 
dsys, I could play the aognr to my own hearti 
and read my afterlot in the changes that com 
over the bosom of the water." 

<«WeH,letmeread it!" cried Eugenie: "bm, 
see, Beatrice, wliat a long bright gleam I 
coming now!*' 

** Ay ! but the clouds roll up behind," n\ 
plied her friend. 

*' Yes, but beyond them again all is cled 
and bright," rejoined Eugenie, as the son aa^ 
the wind gained the mastery, and the lail 
.wreaths of mist were swept away, leaving no] 
thing but a thin filmy vail upon the ezpaM 
of sea. «< See, Beatrice, how bright it looks v\ 

** And, on the other hand, gaze on the dai^ 
cloud of the past,** replied Beatrice, with i 
smile which was not without its share of hepsj 
fulness; *<aud as you, dear Eugenie, have read 
me my coming lot, and would fain make m^ 
believe that it is to be so bright, I will tell yon 
shortly, very shortly, the history of the past] 
that you may judge how much caoae I haf« 
to augur well of the approaching hoars fron^ 
my experience of the gone. I cannot dwell Iom 
upon sucli painful things, but I will speal 
them briefly.** 

Sitting down together, and still gazing oit 
upon the golden sea, Beatrice began her tale; 
and as she told it in as few words as it coald 
well he tokl, so shall it be repeated i>ere. 

"I was bom among the lovely. Euganean 
hills," she said, ** where nature has compressed 
into one small space all that is beautiful and all 
that is grand: mountain and valley, stream 
and lake, profuse abundance, vegetation and 
cultivation, an atmosphere of magic light, and 
an air of balm. My father was the soverfign 

prince of ; but that matters not; thongii 

we were of the house of Ferara, which hai 
given sovereigns to many another land, and has 
allied its princes to the highest upon earth. 
My fatlier*s dominions were small, but they 
were rich and lieautiful; and he himself, bom 
of a warlike race, kept well with the sword 
those territories which, doubtless, the sword 
had first acquired. He, when the sovereign 
of Ferara were closely allied (o the honse of 
France, visited this court; and i^edded, more 
for her beauty than her wealth, and more for 
her virtues than her beauty, the heiress of • 
noUe honse, whose lands lie not far from' your 
own in Maine. He carried her to Italy, where 
they ever after lived; his rights to his Isdy'i 
lands in France being still respected hy tbe 
sovereigns of this country, thougii the manage- 
ment of them was somewliat neglected V 
those in whom he trusted. Still, however, 
those lands were rich, and made no small addi- 
tion to tbe revenues of an Italian prince. Hii 
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f&vorite residence was among the Euganean 
hills; and there, where he had collected every- 
thing that was beautiful to the eye, or pleasant 
to the ear, where tlie wise and the good, the 
poet and the sculptor, the painter and the musi- 
dan, ever found a home, I, his first-born child, 
mvf the light, now some four-and- twenty 
years ago. About four years after, u brother 
was born, and, in his birth, my mother died; 
"bat though my father never wedded again, but ■ 
kiried his heart in the tomb of her he had \ 
loved, yet we were well, carefully, fondly nur- i 
tared, both by our surviving parent himself, | 
ttid by an uncle, who, high in the church of | 
Home, looked on both my brother and myself 
■• if we had been children of his own. Aban- 
doning the paths of ambition for our sake, he 
left the ancient capital of empires for our 
peaceful castle in the Euganeun bills ; and 
there, while my father was often absent, fulfill- 
ing the duties of a prince or a soldier, he devo- 
ted himself to the cultivation of our young 
arinds, and to the strengthening of our young 
Inarts, against the sorrows and the temptations 
«f the world. He was, he is, one man out of 
a multitade. But, Eugenie, we had another 
mele, who, through life, had followed a diiTer- 
«nt path, and who was destined to act a diifer- 
«ltt part He was bred a soldier, and lent his 
awora, and the troops he had contrived to raise, 
to any one who held out to him the prospect 
af wealth or aggrandizement. His expedi- 
tions, fortunate to others, — for he was bravo 
aJid skillfnl, — were not fortunate to himself; 
^ the artful and deceitful men be served, ffe- 
aeraliy contrived to withhold from him his 
promised reward. From my father he always 
met kindness and protection; and often did my 
parent snpport his cause, and avenge his quar- 
lels, to the detriment of his own best interests. 
How that nncle acted in return, you shall hear. 
Sia heart was corrupted by dealing with the 
'base, and he became base himself, from believ- 
ing that all others were so. 

'* My nncle Albert, the Cardinal, saw more 
deeply into his heart than my father; and I re- 
aiember well that it was when speaking of his 
Inotlier, my other uncle, that he took pains to 
Impress upon my miud a truth that struck me 
as a child, and which I have never forgotten. 
* True virtue,' he said, • comes out the brighter 
for shining amid vice. It is only those that 
fwl themselves weak that fear the contagion of 
cdrrnption. We may hate evil, and not wil- 
lingly mingle with those who practice it; but, 
if forced to do so, my child, we shall only hate 
it the more if we be really virtuous at heart. 
Meaner stones derive a luster from that which 
lies beneath them; we set the diamond upon 
black, and it shines by its own light. My 
father died, Eugenie; and the manner of his 
di«th was not altogether without suspicion; 
"but as, in his territories, it was a doubtful ques- 
tion, whether the coronet, where there were 
male and female children, descended to tlie eld- 
est of either sex, or was the portion of the first- 
bom son, my uncle Ferdinand came hastily to 
■ettle the succession; and, to prevent all dia- 

fote, he took the inheritance unto himself. 
'or fear of greater evils to us, and greater 



crimes to his lirother, my other ancle, Albert, 
sent my young brother and myself, with speed 
and secrecy, to the court of France. I was 
then but thirteen years of age, and my brother 
nine, and with us were some attached depend- 
ents, who had either followed my mother to 
Italy, or had dwelt long in my father^s house. 
My brother instantly received my mother's in- 
heritance in Franca, burdened only with a 
small portion for myself; but, to better my 
fallen fortunes, the late Queen-mother, Catha- 
rine of Medicis, received me as one of her wo- 
men, and, to do her but right, showed me, 
through life, unvarying tenderness. I will not 
offend your ears, Eugenie, by telling all that I 
saw in that corrupt court; but I had three 
great safeguards, dear friend-— a lieart naturally 
not easily moved; firm principles of truth and 
virtue, implanted in my earliest years, and one 
faithful woman, who had nursed my mother 
and myself, and who to vestal purity of heart, 
added a daring courage, which would do what 
she judged right in defiance of all dangers, and 
would speak truth to the highest of God's 
creatures upon earth. Yet I must not take 
credit to myself for any great powers of resist- 
ance. I do not say that there were not many 
who sought me, some in marriage, and some 
with lighter vows; but so deep and thorough 
was the contempt I felt for tlie vain and idle 
butterflies of that vicious court, tliat my scorn 
extended to the whole sex, and I fancied I 
should never five one thought to any man in 
the whole world. You know, Eugenie, and I 
know too well, how much I was mistaken. 
At length came one who sought my love as 
others bed not sought it Four years, or more, 
have since passed, my friend, and those years 
have changed him not for the better. There 
was a freshness of young feeling about him 
then, that is now gone, and it was that which 
first won a way to my heart I now found 
that, if my heart had been difficult to move, 
wlien once it was moved, like a rock broken 
by some earthquake from the Alps, it was 
likely to bear all away beforo it. Oh, how I 
loved him, Eugenie! and when, after having, I 
own, made him sigh for many a month, to prove 
his love for me, fat length let him know that 
I did not feel toward him as toward the rest of 
men, and that he might, at some distant time, 
hope for the hand of Beatrice of Ferara; the 
relief, alas! was groatorto my heart than his. 
Then came the change over him, Eugenie. I 
believe he had injured his fortune with those 
hateful dice; the hope of obtaining your hand 
was held out to him ; ambition and interest 
called him loudly to pursue tiint prospect; for 
I was poor, comparatively, and had no hope of 
better fortunes; and I heard that he was offer- 
ing his vows to Eugenie de Menancourt. I 
resolved to see; and, as the Queen was then 
about to undertake one of her gay and politic 
progresses tlirough Maine, I joined her, with 
my young brotlier; for my faithful nurse was 
dead, and I did not choose to dwell in that 
court alone. You remember well, Eugenie, 
those days, and how my truant lover seemed 
, chained, like a slave, to my bridle-rein. My 
! pride was satisfied, if my heart was not, and i 
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retttrned to Furte. Hif ramatnad some months 
bebiud; and, when ha caine, I found that be 
was changed indeed. He fled my society, and 
yet he seemed struggling with himself; fall of 
passion and tenderness when we met, his words 
were wild and strange: he plunged deep Into 
the vices of the court; and, though I saw and 
knew he loved me still, yet I resolved, by ap- 
pearing to deit^ise his conduct, and to forget 
tiimse)?, to recall lUra, if possible, to better 
deeds. I went down to the dwelling of my 
brother in Maine; and there, roaming wildly 
over the country, I soon heard enough to show 
me that, notwithstanding all his large possess- 
ions, the Cennt d*Aubin was struggling vainly 
with the consequences of his own follies. 
There was then a contagious disease raging 
here in France, and my brother caught it, and 
died. His possessions fell to me. I had it now 
in my power to raise up again him I loved, 
and to sweep his embariassments away ; and it 
became my favorite dream to reclaim him from 
all evil, to lead him back to virtue and to right, 
to restore him to honor and to station, and to 
make him owe to me at once peace of mind 
and ease of fortune. For the last two years I 
have labored for this object, Eugenie, by many 
different means. I have been uiwarted by ac- 
cident, and by his own perversity: but I cling 
the more tenaciously to those hopes, the weak- 
er becomes the foundation on which thdy rest. 
Sad and sorry I am to say he has weakened it 
more and more every hour; but yet, Eugenie, 
I hope. I have had him watched, Eugenie, 
not that I might know his weaknesses, for to 
those I have ever shut my ears, but in order to 
seize the moment, if ever the moment should 
come, fot snatching him from his follies, or 
from his evil fate. To himself I have pretend- 
ed to hate and despise him, the better to Con- 
ceal my views, ana also to make him feel my 
kindness the more when my time comes. 
Sometimes I think, however, that he suspects 
me; and a dwarf page, who has been attached 
to me from my childnood, and whom, in other 
days, I gave to hinl to be his cupbearer, he sent 
away, a year or more ago, to his cousin St. 
Real. I had directed that page to give mo no- 
tice of all that passed in Philip of Aubin's 
household; but the tidings he gave were scanty, 
even while he was there; and, as soon as he 
was gone, I formed a bold resolution, which I 
executed boldly. Shortly after you had come 
to Paris with your father, and I had contrived 
to gain your love and confidence, you may re- 
member that Philip of Aubin werft down to 
Maine; and I did hope, that, in companionship 
with so noble a heart as his cousin St. Real, 
and under the eye of the good old Marquis, 
who was then living, his better feelings miglit 
expand, like flowers in the sunshine; and I re- 
solved, at any risk, to go down thither and 
watch him myself; for I knew that men, to 
whom he owed large sums, were pressing him 
hardt and that, had it not been for these sad 
wars, his estates would long asro have sufTered 
from their claims. I thought that the moment 
might come when the full and tender generos- 
ity, which is so often to be found in woman's 
biart, mlgbt have room to act, that I might 



save him fhmi the consequences of his t^ 
faults, and thus, perhaps, save him from thoai 
faults themselves. I contrived, by means ii 
the dwarf, to force several of my own servaali 
into the household of St. R^al; and I wim fol» 
lowing down rapidly myself, to try wlicther 1 
could not, for a time^ obtain admission then 
also, when messengers from my uncle Albert 
telling roe of the death of Ferdinand, the iisar* 
per of my little state, conveying to me const* 
derable treasure, and beseeching me to return, 
and take possession of territories which wen 
now universally acknowledged as my own, 
reached me at Orleans, ahd brought me hmck t* 
Paris." 

** Aa soon as I had dispatched them ba^ 
with other letters, begging my uncle to ruW 
in my stead until my return, I pursaed mj 
plan; but d'Aubln had, in the meantime, re- 
turned to Paris, and had thence again l»e«a 
summoned to the sick bed of his uncle of St 
Real. Of this 1 knew nothing, however; and, 
after manifold risks and difficulties, owing, 
perhaps, to the negligence, perhaps to the ma- 
lice, of the dwarr Bartholo, I accomi^lisbed 
my object, and found myself established aa a 
page in the house of tbe lords of St. ResJ. I 
had determined, in any great difficulty, to ap* 
ply at once to the old Marquis, and teli him u 
my history and all my views; but I found him 
dying, and soon saw that I must withdraw 
from the household into which I had , thus in- 
truded, or 'risk detection, and, perhaps, ill re- 
fote. To guard my name at home, however, 
caused my women to give out thut I was ill of 
the fevor; and they played their part with skill. 
Day by day, however, my disjprnise produced 
more ^nd more pain to myself; for f had but 
hourly proofs of how completely D'Anbin had 
given himself up to the vices and follies of bit 
comrades of the Court; and I determined, soon 
after St. Real and his cousin reached Paris, to 
cast that disguise off at once. The wealth 
which I had now at command in that venal 
city, and in these venal times, procured me 
every sort of facility in coming and ^oing be- 
tween Paris and St. Cloud; and I believe that, 
for one half the sum which I possessed un- 
known within the town, I could have procured 
regular passes for the two kings and all their 
troops to march quietly in and take possession 
of the capital. I'hus, as soon as I bad notice 
of the last sad and daring means which Philip 
of Aubin was about to employ against you, 
my Eugenie, — the most base and profligate 
step of any he had yet taken, — I cast myself 
at the King's feet, who owed me some grati- 
tude for a former service; told him your situ- 
ation, my own plan for saving you, and be- 
sought him to give me his assistance. He did 
so in the most generous manner, and even fur- 
nished me with intelligence to give Mayenns 
from the Prince of Purma, which is certain to 
mislead and puzzle the Duke regarding all oar 
plans. Learning from an attendant, whom I 
stilt have in d'Aubin*s service, that the Count 
had bound himself to set out on the very 
evening of his marriage for Maine, I conceived 
the Duke of Mayenne's plans at once; all hit 
views; all his policy. I set every engine to 
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work to gnn information. I had his chaplain 
■eized and carried away; I induced a wild 
druuken Huguenot aoldidr, not without tal- 
•Bta, but without religion or principle, to enact 
tlie priest, and brought him to the Hotel de 
Gaiae at the moment that a priest was wunteJ. 
I took care that your refundl should be wit- 
neosed by so many, that, even had the person 
who performed the ceremony been what he 
•eemed, the whole would have been iili^gtl; 
kttt I also ensured that proof of the iiiairs 
coaditio-i, and of ail the other fucL«, siiould 
be lodged in the hands of the King, so as to 
render you as free as air. And now, dear Ku- 

Euie, here we are, safe and at liberty, with a 
rk to bear you to England, if the King 
ifaould lose the approsiching battle; and doubt* 
IsH, you wondtrr that, with all I have seen, 
tod with all I know, I can for one moment 
think again of Philip of Aubin. Such is the 
Toice of reason, Eugenie, and the voice of 
■ease; but there is another voice in my heart, 
' which drowns them all, and fills my mind with 
aieoses for his conduct — vain and light, indeed, 
M the changing clouds upon the sky, I know; 
bnt still those clouds cast shadows, which alter 
the aspect of everything whereon they fall; 
and so, to my weak eyes, the excuses found by 
kve cast an obscuring shade npon his actions, 
wUch will not suffer me to see them as I 
Aeald, if the full sun of unbiassed judgment 
ikone upon them. I will make one more ef- 
fsrt, dear Eugenie — I will essay one more 
tiifil; I will find the means of serving him 
iseply and truly; and if he be then ungrate- 
fnl, I can cast him off— and die.'* 

"Oh, not so, Beatrice!*' replied Eugenie; 
*'-Biake every efibrt; try every means; but, even 
If all should fail, talk not of dying, bat seek 
hif»p{ness in some other shape." 

'*In vain, Eugenie! in vain!" replied Bea- 
trice: *<all the feelings of my heart are en- 
gaged in this one effort If it fail, there will 
be nothing else left for me on earth. The body 
may live, Eugenia — It perhaps may linger on 
iMne few years; but the heart and the soul are 
dead. Still, let us hope better things, dear 
friend; you have read a happy fate in those 
passing clouds and the sunshine that followed, 

aid I will trust " 

As slie spoke, an attendant hurried in. 
"They are flying, madam," he said; "they 
an flving!" 

" Who?" demanded Beatrice, eagerly, " who 
«re flying?" 

"Mayenne's horse, madam," replied the 
man; '*do you not hear the cannon? They 
have been fighting at Arques for these four 
hours." 

"Sond out! send out to see!" cried Beatrice. 
* On this battle may depend our future fate, 
dew Eugehfe." 

In leas than an hour the news of Mayenne's 
vofflplete defeat was borne to Beatrice and Eu- 
fsnie; and the servant who brought it added, 
that he had seen the King and Monsieur de St. 
Koai both quite safe, and directing the opera- 
lions which followed up the victory. 

«*Tliauk God for this, also!" replied Bea- 
trice; *< and nowy dear Eugenie, ere I wend my 



way back to Paris, we will journey together 
to Maine, where, betweon my lands and yours, 
there lies a spot secluded and calm, and sur- 
rounded by people attached both to you and 
me. Mayenne must fall tmck on Plcardy; the 
King will murch on Puris; and Maine will offer 
a safer asylum than even this which wo poa- 
s?as at present." 

The political anticipations of Beatrice of 
Ferara were not far wrong: scarcely had the 
day of Arques been won, when the English 
succor disembarked at Dieppe. Henry effected 
his junction with the Duke of Lougueville and 
the Count of Soissons; the former of whom 
had been detached to levy troops; and then re- 
suming the offensive, he marched in search of 
Mayenne, and attempted to provoke him to 
another buttle. Retreating upon Plcardy, how- 
ever, Mayenne avoided ttie large force which 
was now opposed to him; and, by a number 
of skillful operations, both military and politi- 
cal, repaired the disadvantages incurred by the 
lost field of Arques. Anxious to withdraw 
him from a province into which, from the dis- 
afiTection of many of the larger towns, the 
Royalists could not with safety follow him, 
Henry marched direct upon Paris, and, taking 
several unimportant places by the way, attack- 
ed and carried the suburbs of the capital itself, 
to the horror and dismay of the Leaguers. 
The scheme was perfectly successful. May- 
enne, in terror lest the metropolis should be 
lost, spnrred with all speed to Paris, leaving his 
army to follow as it might. The forces of the 
Royalists were not sufficiently numerous to 
invest the city entirely; and the troops of May 
enne following from ricardy, soon placed such ■ 
a number of men within the walls as to set 
farther attack at defiance. 

Withdrawing his forces from a useless enter* 
prise, Henrv retreated upon Mont I'Hery, and 
then turned upon Etampes; taking a number 
of towns under the very eyes of the Leugue, 
the leaders of which seemed little disposed to 
risk the chances of another b-jttle. Thus pass- 
ed the winter, and a considerable part of the 
spring. The town of Ia Mans, it is true, 
made some resistance to the royal arms, but at 
length yielded; and thence directing expedi- 
tions toward different parts of the country, the 
gallant monarch recovered u greut part of the rich 
povinces toward the center of Franco. Almost 
all Maine and a considerable part of Normandy 
were now subject to the King; and, among the 
rest, the lands of Eugenie de Menancourt were, 
for a time, occupied by the royal troops. The 
tenantry, however, and the vussals, had been 
generally c;dled into the field, by the Count 
d' Aubin, who had by this time joined May- 
enne in Paris; and the changing events of the 
war soon obliged the monarch to withdraw his 
troops from that part of Maine, and advance to 
new victories and more important conquests. 

Shortly before E^ister, Henry the Fourth had 
laid siege to Dreux, in Normandy; and May- 
enne having taken the castle of Vincennes, 
Poissi, and several other pl«w-cs, endeavored to 
reduce Meulan. The demonstrations of tho 
royal army, however, showed a purpose of 
compelling hiiu to raise the siege; and liaving 
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been joined by fresh levies from yarioui peiti i 
of FrancA, aud considerable reinforcements | 
from tlie low countries, he determined to risiL | 
another battle; and for the purpose of choosing | 
bis own ground, put his army in motion. ! 
Nonuucourt had fidlen before the arms of 
Henry tlie Fourth; and the siege of Dreux 
was rapidly advancing; when news reached 
the royal camp of T&TiOUs unexpected move- 
ments on the part ol uie army oi the League. 

First came tidings that five tiiousand infantry 
had passed the bridge of Mantes; then came 
reports of large forces of cavalry having been 
seen in march on both sides of the Seine; 
and, lastly, intelligence was brougiit to the King 
that the foragers uf the DuIlc ot Mayenne had 
appeared in the neighborhood of Dammartin. 

Calling his principal officers to council, 
Henry informed them of the tidings he liad re- 
ceived, and then at once made his own com- 
ment; aud announced his determination thus: — 
"From these facts, my friends, it is evident 
tliat our good cousin of Mayenne is seeking 
us; and, therefore, 1 propose instantly io raise 
the siege of 4j|reux." 

The members of tlie council looked in each 
other's faces, with glances of surprise at such 
an unexpected proposal from one who was not, 
in general, easily turned from his enterprises. 
Henry for a moment suffered their astonish- 
ment to continue, and then adJed with a smile; 
" You seem surprised, my friends; but 1 have 
no scruple in regard to abandoning a siege 
when it is for the purpose of tiglitiiig § Irattle. 
What say you, my gallant St. Real; will you 
strike for Henry the Fourth as bravely here as 
you did at Arques?" 

"With all my heart. Sire!" replied St Real; 
and this is one of the few instances on record 
of a council in which there existed no differ- 
ence of opinion. 



CHAPTER XI. 

WiLuxoLY we turn once more from the 
dull, dry page of history, — that uninteresting 
record which no one reads in these days, and 
probably never will again, unless by some un- 
foreseen accident, the world were to grow 
wiser and better, — to the more entertaining 
and instructive accidents and adventures of the 
individual characters, which, with somewhat 
less skill than that of a Fhilidore, we have been 
moving about upon the little chessboard before 
us. It is always the most skillful game, we 
are told, to begin with the pawns, of which wo 
are well aware, though we somewhat deviated 
from that rule in the commencement; but now 
that we have got our pieces scattered about in 
different directions, and have just been obliged 
to make the King abandon his attack upon the 
caetle, we must even have recourse to pieces 
which we have found very useful in many a 
previous game, and play this chapter out willi 
the knights. 

The evening was cold and still; for the ordi- 
nary winds of March had not yet begun to 
blow, although that month was well ad^uiced; 



and the dull heavy clouds that hung orer the . 
world might descend in rain, or might still as- \ 
sort the rule of winter, and come uown in a < 
fall of snow. The sky, tlierefore, looked chill 
and comfortless to the eyes of a considerable 
body of tiie army of the League, as it moved ' 
on upon the heavy and channeled roads in the 
neighborhood of Evreux; and to say sooth, the 
aspect of the earth itself was but little mora 
cheering than that of the heaven which cauo- g 
pied it. Days of trouble had impoverished the j 
land, and the cold season which had just paned 
had left the earth brown and rugged; while the 
woods, that swept over every favorable slope, < 
presented nothing but a tangled mass of dull ^ 
gray branches, diversified alone by a few 
patches of crisp yellow leaves, that adhered, 
with all the tenacity of old attachment^ to the 
items which were soon to cast them cff for- . 
ever, for the greener and gayer children of the 
spring. Thinly peopled, too, was then the 
land; and though here and there a villsge- 
church raised its tower against the evening 
sky, or a cottage appeared upon the upland, is 
many instances the bell had long ceased to 
sound from amid the scenes that war had 
visited; very often the light of the cottage was 
found extinguished, and the fire of the once 
wann hearth gone out forever. The haraleti 
were few, and generally gathered round iomi 
castle, which afforded the inhabitants refnge oi 
protection in time of need; and solitary but 
inhabited cottages, if met with at all, were bat 
mere huts, in which dwelt the lowest and most 
miserable of the population, upon whom war 
itself could inflict nothing worse than exist* 
ence. 

In short, the whole scene was cold and deso- 
late; and its effect upon the mind of one of the 
leaders, who conducted the detachment we 
have mentioned, was such as it was naturally 
calculated to produce. He had ridden on, at 
about the distance of half a mile from the bead 
of the mingled masses of cavalry and infantry 
which were under his command; and, accom- 
panied by one companion, and several attend- 
ants, advanced silently upon the rude road, 
which, winding along the side of an easy hill, 
displayed a wide extent of dull gray slopes, 
slightly tinted here and there with a faint and 
melancholy hue of green, until a dark and 
gloomy wood, at several leagues distance, cut 
sharp upon the leaden sky, and closed the 
cheerless prospect. Although the eye of Phi- 
lip of Aubin, for such was the horseman we 
have spoken of, roved far and wide over the 
uninviting face of the country, it was clear 
that he looked not upon it as a general recon- 
noitering the land through which he passed, 
with the keen glance of stratagetic inquiry ; 
but rather that he seemed to regard it with the 
look of one whose heart — not wholly dead to 
nobler feeling5i than those which armed him in 
civil strife upon a bad and unjustifiable cause 
— grieved for the state of ruin in which his 
native land was plunged, although his own evil 

Eassions aided to produce the desolation that 
e lamented. 

The other who rode beside him, Albert of 
Wolfstrom, drew his cloak round him, and, ss 
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he gned upon the bleak and detolete land- 
■eape, thoaght of nothing but himself. Mer- 
cenary by nature and by habit, he scarcely 
knew what it is to have a country; and — like 
many others who believe themselves to be citi- 
zens of the world — in truth and in reality, his 
own individual selfishness was his world, his 
country, and his home. D'Aubin knew the 
nature of the man too well to suffer the slight- 
est hint of what was passing in his own bosom 
to escape his lips; well aware that his compa- 
nion could not understand his feelings, and 
' that, setting aside even the mercenary leader's 
own particular philosophy, there was cant of 
many kinds to be brought forward against the 
«ensations which forced themselves upon him; 
for where was yet the unholy cause which did 
not inscribe upon its banners the names of vir- 
tue, religion, patriotism, and honor? 

** It is a chilly night,*' he said, as he remarked 
the action of his companion; "it is a chilly 
night, Wolfstrom!" 

** Ay, and a dreary prospect," answered his 
companion. "Which, think you, my noble 
Count, shall we have to warm our blood to- 
night with; raising the wine cup, shaking the 
dice, or hard blows upon bright steel?" 

« With wine, if any thinff/^ replied D'Aubin: 
" Mayenne is not one fond of night encounters 
and sudden surprises; and if he have not fought 
the King's force to-day, which is not likely, he 
will let another sun rise ere he strike a blow. 
As for dice, you know, I have abjured them." 

" Ay do I, to my sorrow," answered Wolf- 
strom; ** for we have not had one merry night 
•ince we began our march; but, by my life, it 
is a dreary prospect I trust that all tae center 
of this good land is not so bare and wasted* t 
have been so long in Picardy, where things 
wear a better aspect, that I expected not this 
sad scene in Normandy." 

D'Aubin turned upon him an inquiring eye, 
not understanding, for a moment, what curious 
combination could have excited in the bosom 
of the adventurer anything like feelings of re- 
gret for the devastation of any land on earth. 
•• You are compassionate, W'^olfrtrom ! " he 
Hdd: ** France, indeed, has suffered terrible 
evils; and Normandy, lately, more than all; 
for here has been the hottest fire of war during 
the last four months." 

** And pray has not Maine suffered as much?" 
demanded Wolfstro'm, in a quiet tone. 

D'Aubin laughed aloud. " By the Lord ! " 
he exclaimed, " 1 thought thy heart had grown 
mighty tender over tM woes of France, most 
worthy and consi.ierate Wolfstrom ; forgetting, 
■ that in the htpothequk* which I gave thee over 
my lands in Maine, on account <^ that accurs- 
,ed throw of the dice, thou hast acquired a cer- 
tain tender and generous interest in my un- 
happy country, through tlie only channel by 
which thy heart can Iw reached, — ^but rest sat- 
itffied ! The war would be sweeping and deso- 
laiing indeed, which would leave the lands of 



*In En^^lish, a mortgafe. This sort of enonmlMranee 
was but too freqaently created in France daring the wars 
of the Leaofue, and the epoch of debauchery which pre* 
ceded, aceompanted, and followed them. 
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Aubin nnable to pay the pitiful interest of thy 
pitiful debt; and besides, I shall soon be able to 
discharge the whole, and load thee with that 
sort of movable ore, which is better suited to 
thy purposes and thy nature than any claim 
upon the soil." 

"You mean when your marriage can be 
completed with Mademoiselle de Meuancourt," 
replied Wolfstrom, not unwilling to retort some 
of the bitterness of Aubin's speech upon him« 
self. " By my faith. Sir Count, if it wait until 
then, it will wait long enough apparently; for 
your fond and affectionate bride seems to con- 
ceal herself from your longing arms with won- 
derful skill and perseverance." 

D'Aubin bit his lip, and paused for several 
minutes ere he replied; but wrath, he felt, wat 
vain in regard to circumstances far too well 
known to admit the possibility of concealment, 
however much it might sting him to find them 
a subject of common conversation to every 
mercenary follower of the camp. It cost him 
an effort, indeed, to smother all the angry feel- 
ings at his heart; but that effort over, he replied 
in a tone of calmness that disappointed Wolf- 
strom's malice: " She does, indeed, conceal her- 
self skillfully," he said; " and in good truth, I 
little thought that so slight offense as I gave 
her would so deeply wound woman's jealous 
love, or I should have taken greater care to 
please; but as soon as this battle is over, and 
these provinces cleared, I will bend my whole 
thoughts and efforts to the search; and, once I 
have found her, a few words of apology, and it 
few vows of eternal love and fidelity, will eet 
the whole to rights again." 

« I heard that you had tried all that before," 
replied Wolfstrom dryly; "and the good, free- 
spoken Parisians seem to think, that it was love 
for one cousm made her run away from the 
other so eagerly, — at least, so Ma^uoe de Mont- 
pensier, and the Duchess of Guise, and young 
La Tremblaye, and several others, fancied." 

"It is false as hell!" cried D'Aubin; and 
those who say it, and those who repeat it, lie." 

" I trust it ia false," answered Wolfstrom^ 
oalmlv; " and will not take up the hard woid 
you have used just now. Monsieur d'Aubiu^ 
until the battle is over, and our personal affSurs 
are in a iiule better «tder. After that, how- 
ever, I shall have to inquire how far the word 
lie was applied to my share in the story. At 
present, let me say, that my repeating unpala- 
table rumors to you was but an act of kindness^ 
intended to direct your mind toward a particu^ 
lar point. Even supposing that nothing liko' 
love exists between your cousin and this fafar 
fugitive, every one knows that he used to re- 
gard her as a brother miglit a sister; and it is a 
common supposition that she has fied to his 
protection, and is concealed by hit assistance." 

" Nonsense, nonsense, Wolfstrom ! " replied 
D'Aubin, musing a little while he spoke. " It 
is all nonsense, depend upon it; and as to the 
word lie, I applied it alone, of course, to those 
who spread such reports maliciously — not to 
you. Eugenie, wherever she has fled, has too 
aeep a sense of female modesty to put herself 
under the protection of any idle boy, like my 
cousin of St. Real." 
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"IVirdto! call him not tn idle boy!" cried 
Wolfstrom. Call bim rather a stout soldier, 
and skiliful commander; for such has he prov> 
ed himself in all these last affairs; and the very 
best in either camp may now and then take a 
lesson from hhn." 

** Pshaw ! " said D'Aubin. " You are credu- 
lous, Wolfstrom ! The followers of the Bear- 
nois take care to vaunt their great officers and 
•kiilful soldiers, in order to make up, by the 
fears of their adversaries, for their own want 
of strength. Do not let us be snch gulls as to 
• believe them; and only let us so far reckon on 
their power, as to take every means of employ- 
ing our own to the best advantage. Do not 
yon spare your men, Wolfstrom; for one of 
these great battles lost might place the whole 
of France in the power of the Beamois.** 

** I shall neither spare my men nor my per- 
son, as I am bound in honor," answered Wolf- 
strom; "but it matters little to me whether 
France falls under the power of the Bearnois 
or not The term for which I took arms will 
soon be expired; and I can always find employ- 
ment for my sword, thanks to the Protestants 
and Catholics here and in other lands." 

"True," replied D'Aubin; "but you may 
find my lands confiscated to the crown for 
treason and rebellion some fine day, if the 
Bearnois wins the day of us ultimately; and 
then what becomes of your htpothkque?" 

" That consideration shall make me give a 
good stroke or two more, my dear friend," re- 
plied the German, coolly; " but I seldom find 
means wanting to repay myself; and, methinks, 
if the Bearnois does beat us completely, and 
'declares himself your heir, I shall still contrive 
to skin his inheritance before I go." 

D'Aubin made no reply, andfor some time 
the two commanders rode on in silence; the 
German leader probably calculating upon the 
. best means of skinning, as he termed it, other 
men's inheritance, and the Count d'Aubin, on 
his part, revolving bitterly all that had just 
passed in a conversation which presented so 
Tery few agreeable points for the mind to rest 
on. What his companion had said in regard to 
Eugenie and St Real, he had repelled only the 
more angrily, because it was confirmed by sus- 
picions existing previously in his own mind; 
for such is the nature of the human heart, to 
combat on the lips of others the self-same feel- 
ings that we experience with terror within us. 
To that point of their conversation, therefore, 
did he most earnestly turn his thoughts; and 
bitter and angry were the sensations which he 
now felt toward a being whom he had once 
loved, but who iiad since committed the nnfor- 
giveable offense of holding firm to virtue and 
to honor where D'Aubin 's own grasp had given 
way. Gradually as he nourished and pamper- 
ed the doubts and suspicions within him, the 
emotions of his mind communicated themselves 
to his features and to his frame; and suddenly 
remembering himself, as he was spurring on 
his horse under the impulse of his irritated 
feelings, he affected to see some object in the 
distant plain, and asked his comjMinion whether 
.1m did not perceiye a light in the eastern part 
of the landflcape. 



Wolfstrom answered in the negative; and the 
conversatiou between them was renewed, but 
took a different turn, touching chiefly upon 
the chances of a battle on the following day, 
the respective forces of the Royalists and 
Leaguers, and tlie probability of success on 
either part. 

" We should soon know how the strife will 
end, if we were in my country," said Wolf- 
strom ; " at least we might easily find persons 
to tell us." 

" How so ? " demanded D'Aubin. " I hear 
that our holy Father the Pope, although friend- 
ly to our cause, predicts that the day will go 
against us." 

" Ay, but in Germany," replied Wolfstrom, 
" we should find those who pretend to know as 
much as his holiness, and do know a great deal 
more. Have you never heard, that in the Oden- 
wald, when a war is about to begin, the wild 
huntsman goes out with ail his dogs, and 
that, on the tops of our mountains, on many a 
stormy night, the spirits of the rivers and the 
floods hold their meetings, and reveal dark se- 
crets of coming events to those who havjs the 
couraee to go and consult them ? " 

" No, indeed, Wolfstrom," answered D'Au- 
bin, " I never did hear all that; and I can but 
say, that I think that these spirits must be very 
foq}ish spirits to haunt Germany at all, when 
there is many a warmer and a fairer land would 
be very willing to receive them; and still more 
foolish to go up to the tops of mountains on s 
stormy night ! No, no, Wolfstrom; I am no 
believer in spirits, or ghosts, or phantasms, or 
necromancers, or any sort of portents, except 
the wonders to be effected by strong wits and 
strong arms." 

" 8uv many a warmer land, if yon will," re- 
plied Wolfstrom, angry at D'Aubin's sneer at 
his native country. "Say many a wanner 
land, if you will, but not many a fairer; for 
the whole earth does not contain a fairer than 
Germany. Why, every thing\ that stream, and 
mountain, and forest, rich plain, and sweeping 
upland can do to make a land lovely, is to Iw 
found in Germany; but as you have not seea 
it, you cannot judge; and as to your dislielief 
in portents, you, as every other incredulous 
doubter, will some day bo convinced." 

" Never! " answered D'Aubin with a laugh: 
" but now, good Sir Albert, as night is falliug, 
and we shall not reach St Andre l>efore mid- 
night, I think we had bettor fall back to our 
men, and throw out some scouts. Not that I 
fear surprise; for as Mayenne is between us 
and the enemy, it would be strange to meet 
with a foe before we rejoin our friends* 'Tis 
as well, however, always to hold one's self 
prepared." 

The leader of the reitres perfectly coincided 
in this cautious doctrine; and D'Aubin and his 
companion, slackening their pace, sufierod the 
head of their corps to come up with tliem. 
Arrangements were then made for a night 
march; and the sun went down ere they liui 
proceeded far, bursting forth for a moment as 
he touched the edge of the horizon, and dyeing 
the heavy clouds that rolled around him with a 
dull and misty rod. The clock struck nine as 
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the Count and his forces entered the little vil- 
lage of Grossoeuvre; and the leaders, riding for- 
ward to tlie oid chateau, were welcomed with 
kindness and hospitality by the ancestors of my 
poor friend, the gallant and chivalrous De Viter- 
mont, one of the noble and generous hearts of 
France, who, after having shed his blood, and 
lost health and comfort in defense of his coun- 
try, could still hold out the hand of friendship 
and aifection to those who had smitten him so 
severely, but who were enemies no more. ' 

So good was tlie wine, so hospitable the 
hearth at which he sat, that Albert of Wolf- 
•trom, with the true love of a soldier of fortune 
for comfortable quarters, would fain have de- 
layed the farther march until morning, alleging 
that the horses and men were both fatigued, and 
could just as well proceed an hour or two be- 
fore daylight as at that late hour of the night. 
D'Aubin, however, would not hear of delay; 
well knowing of how much importance it is to 
bring troops fresh into the field, rather than 
wearied with a long march. Determined, there- 
fore, that whatever rest the soldiers obtained 
should be as near the expected field of battle as 
possible, at eleven o'clock he caused the trum- 
pets to sound; and shortly after, the troops 
were once more on their march toward the 
small town of Ivry, at which place the Duke 
of Mayenne was now ascertained to be. A 
circuitous route, however, was nt^cessarily fol- 
lowed through the great plain which lies be- 
tween Pacy and St. Andre, as the latter place 
was understood to be occupied by the forces of 
the King. Sure guides had been obtaii^ed, in- 
deed, at Grossceuvre ; and much were they 
needed, for the niffht was as dark as the mouth 
of Acheron; and not a ray found its way 
through the black covering of clouds, to mark 
the road from the fields among which it wound. 
The air was calm and still; and no sound was 
to be heard except the occasional howling of 
the wolves, which were then frequent, and are 
not now uncommon, in the many woods which 
diversify that part of the country. Instead of 
bringing additional chilliness to the atmosphere, 
hewever, the night had become warm, and was 
growing more and more sultry as it advanced; 
and every now and then the wind, as if strug- 
gling to rise against some oppressive burden in 
the sky, came with a momentary gust of hot 
breath, which instantly fell again, and all was 
•fill. 

" It will turn to rain!" said D'Aubin, speak- 
ing to Wolfstrom, who rode beside him; it has 
grown too hot for snow." 

"No, no, noble Sir!" replied the old man 
who walked beside D'Aubin's bridle-rein, to 
show him the way; "that which you feel is 
the hot breath of the battle coming'up! They 
will fight to-morrow, that is certain! When I 
warred with the Great Duke, we never felt a 
night like this, without being sure that there 
would he bloody work the next morning, whe- 
ther we expected it before or not." 

" Indeed!" said D'Aubin; but as he spoke, a 
slight momentary flash played along the verge 
of the far iky, showing, for the brief instant 



that it lasted, the plain and the woods around, 
and then leaving all blaiik and dark once more. 

"Ay! that's always the way,^* said the old 
man; " the spirits of the two armies are trying 
to-night which yriil have the victory to-mor- 
row. We shall hear more of it soon." 

Several minutes, however, elapsed, without 
his prophecy being verified; and D'Aubin be- 
gan to funcy, that what he had at first supposed 
to be a flash of lightning, had proceeded from 
the discharge of some distant gun^ the report 
of which hud escaped his ear; when again a 
broad blaze illumined the sky, and a clap of 
thunder, resembling the discharge of a whole 
park of artillery, echoed and re-echoed through 
the air. Then came another pause; but the 
moment after appeared a spectacle, which, — if 
it had not been seen by the unimaginative Sul- 
ly, and the keen and inquiring eyes of D*Avila 
the historian, as well as those of every other 
person then awake in either host« — mij^t wel: 
have passed for a superstitious fable. The sky 
became suddenly in a blaze with flickering 
lightning, which scarcely left it for a moment 
in darkness ; while in the midst appeared 
forms of fire, like thofie of mounted horsemen 
and charging squadrons. Shifting, advancing, 
wheeling, now meeting in impetuous shock» 
now mingled in the confusion of the melke, 
now broken and scattered, now fleeing, now 
rallied, the aeriel combatants acted in the cloudi 
the fierce drama of a hard-contested field of 
battle l)efore the eyes of the astonished soldiers. 
For some minutes an uncommanded halt took 
place; the soldiers gazed up upon the blazing 
sky with eyes of wonder and terror; several of 
the horses started from the ranks, and were 
only brought back by skill and strength; and 
then stood with foaming hides and distended 
nostrils, straining their eyes, with their riders, 
on the bright but fearful phenomenon abovo 
tliem. Still that strange warfare in the sky 
seemed to go on, while the thunder rolled 
around in one incessant peal; and gradually 
shaking off the first effects of terror, the sol- 
diery li^gan to take an interest in the scene, 
worked up their imaginations to the belief that 
the combat was real, called the right hand cloud 
the blessed League, denominated the other form 
Huguenots, and watched the changes with all 
the interest of a reserve gazing on a field of 
battle. So complete at length was the illusion, 
that when the phantom army of the League 
appeared defeated by their adversaries, and the 
forms that composed it were diivpn over the 
sky in confusion, the trumpeter of the horse- 
men of Aubin instinctively put his clarion to 
his lips, and blew a rally. The Count took ad- 
vantage of the incident to give the word to 
march; and turning to Albert of Wolfstrom, 
as he spurred on his horse, exclaimed, "In 
truth, in truth, this is very strange!" 

The troops followed their commander in 
some disarray; but ere they reached the edge 
of the upland the pageant had passed away, 
and all was darkness, except when an occa- 
sional flash of lightning broke for an instant 
across the sky. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Thk morning of the fourteenth of March 
broke through a sky filled with scattered clouds, 
the light fraffinents of the past-by storm, which, 
borne away oy a quick soft wind, hurried slia- 
dowy over the laughing sunshine of the early 
day, like the momentary woes and cares of in- 
fancy. After a night of watchfulness and in- 
quietude, the soldiers of Henry the Fourth rose 
not the less full of hope and courage. March- 
ing out from the villages in which they had 
been quartered, they luivanced to a position 
which the King had chosen tome time before, 
and which his army had occupied the greater 
part of the preceding day, in expectation of 
being attacked by the forces of Mayenne, whose 
army had been iu sight during the whole after- 
noon. 

Some apprehensions had been entertained in 
the Royalist camp during the night, lest the 
enemy should have retired across tlie £ure,and 
avoided a combat which bade fair to decide the 
fate of France; but the first dawn of the morn- 
ing did away this fear, by showing the outposts 
of Mayenne, still occupying the edge of the 
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St Real instantly flung his rein to a proom, 
and followed the King on foot to the head of a 
regiment, where sat a strong elderly man, 
wtiose countenance — the features of which 
were bland and mild — wore a stern and sullen 
air, and whose cheek, showing here and there 
the red lines of florid health, was now, never- 
theless, pale in its general hue. He dismount- 
ed from Ills horse, as the monarch approached, 
and rendered him a military salute with the 
same grave sternness which had mariied his as- 
pect ere the King came up. Henry, however, 
instantly laid his iiand upon his arm in silence, 
and led him hack — for he had advanced a few 
steps— to the head of his regiment; and then, 
when every soldier in the ranks could hear, he 
said, — ^** Colonel Schomberg, we are now on 
what will soon be a field of battle, and it is very 
possible that I may remain upon it. I gave you 
hard words last night; and it is not fair that I 
should carry out of the world with me the 
honor of a brave gentleman' like you. I come, 
therefore, to recall what I sakl, and publicly to 
declare, that I hold you for as good a man, and 
as gallant a soldier, as at this time lives." Thus 
saying, he took the veteran in his mailed arms, 
and pressed him to his bosom, while the warm 
tears streamed down the rough cheeks of the 
old soldier. 

"Ah, «ire!'* cried Schomberg; "in restor- 
ing me the honor which your words took from 
me, you now take from me life, for I should be 
unworthy if I did not cast it away in your ser- 
vice; and if I had a thousand, I should wish to 
pour them forth at the feet of such a king." 

" No, no!" said Henry, again embracing him; 
" spend your blood, Schomberg, as I will mine, 
when there is need of it; but still keep it as 
long as you can, for the service of your mas- 
ter. And now, my friends, we will all do our 
duty. St. Real, my friend, to your post ! 
Schomberg, farewell! Monsieur de Vicq, have 
the kindness to tell the Baron de Biron to ad- 
vance the squadrons on the right for about two 
hundred paces; for I see the front of the ene- 
my begin to shake, and the battle must be no 
longer delayed than sufiicient to enable us to 
get the sun and wind behind us, otherwise we 
shall be blinded with the smoke and the glare." 

Henry now rode back to his squadron; and 
St. Real returned to the head of his own forces, 
which had by this time been reinforced, accord- 
ing to the King's command, by Jameses horse 
arquobusiers. Here the young leader, now 
well accustomed to scenes of battle and victory, 
fixed his eyes upon the squadron of the King; 
and though anxious, with all the fire of a chi- 
valrous heart, to take an active share in the 
coming contest, he yet determined to observe 
to the letter the orders he had received; well 
knowing that they had been dictated by expe- 
rience and skill, such as he had not the vanity 
to believe he himself possessed. Although the 
thought of danger or the thrill of fear never 
crossed his bosom for a moment, yet the coun- 
tenance of St Real was grave and sad. No 
man felt more for the suflering people of his 
native country, no one regretted more deeply 
every fresh act of the great tragedy which day 
after dav deluged Franca with blood; but at the 



present moment, it must be owned, St Real's 
feelings were personal. He thought of Euge- 
nie de Menancourt; and his heart sunk, when, 
contemplating the loss of the present battle, he 
suffered imagination to dwell on all to which 
she might be exposed, if the League were tri- 
umphant. Her real situation he knew not, nor 
had he more than a vague idea of the circum- 
stances that attended her flight from Paris, for 
naught but rumors of the event had reached 
him during his long service with the royal ar- 
my. But on that very morning he had learned 
from a trumpet, who had brought him an in- 
sulting defiance from his cousin of Aubin, that 
the vimls of Menancourt were now led by the 
Count; that Eugenie was still a fugitive from 
her home; and that it was generally supposed 
among the Leaguers that she had sought refuge 
with him. These tidings, at least, taught him 
to believe that she was unprotected in the wide 
world with which she was so little fitted to 
cope; and the letter of his cousin showed him 
that misery and violence waited her, if fortune 
favored the arms of those who iiad already op- 
pressed her. 

Such thoughts did call a pang into his bosom, 
and a cloud upon his brow; but feeling that 
even his individual exertion might aid in win- 
ning a field on which so much was staked, he 
sternly bent his tlioughts to the events imme- 
diately before him; and watched, as we have 
said, the squadron of the King with steadfast 
and eager attention. Scarcely had the monarch 
rejoin^ that squadron, when the army was put 
in motion; and taking its left as a center, wheel- 
ed a little, so as to gain the advantage of the 
sun and wind. When this was completed, the 
troops again halted in a position decidedly bet- 
ter than the former ground; and the next mo- 
ment, a horseman, riding from the side of the 
King, galloped at full speed to the artillery. 
Only four cannon and two culverines were on 
the ground upon the side of Henry the Fourth.; 
but they instantly opened against the enemy, 
and were recharged and fired with such rapidi- 
ty, that ere Mayenne could bring his guns to 
bear, those of the Royalists had nine times 
poured death and confusion into the midst of 
his ranks. The squadrons of the League could 
be seen to shake and waver under that terrible 
fire; and horseman after horseman, parting from 
the spot where Mayenne and his ofllicers were 
placed, galloped up to the tardy cannoneers, as 
if to hasten them in the execution of their duty. 
An ill-directed volley at length followed; and 
at the same moment the light cavalrv of the 
League advanced to charge the left of the Roy- 
alists. They were met, however, half way by 
the impetuous D'Auraont; whose squadron, 
passing through them like a thunderbolt, turned 
and charged them again. The battle then be- 
came general; squsulron after squadron was 
hurried into the fight; the smoke rolled in heavy 
masses over the plain; and one of the dense 
clouds thereof, sweeping between the troops of 
St Real and the squadron of the King, for sev- 
eral minutes prevented the young noble from 
seeing aught but indistinct forms of dark whirl- 
iog masses, now lost, now appearing again in 
the wliite wreaths of vapor. Anxious to fulfill 
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hUi charge exactly, he led his iquadroii a few 
yards in advance; and at the aame moment the 
amolte clearing away, allowed him to perceive 
the principal mass of the enemy, in which ap- 
peared the standard, or cornet, as it was called, 
of the Duke of Mayeune, in the very act of 
charging the small square of cavalry headed by 
the King. Wheeling the horse arquebusiers 
upon the flank of the advancing column, the 
English officer who commanded them poured a 
volley into the ranks of the Leaguers, which 
shook them severely; but still they came on at 
a thundering pace, and numbering nearly two 
thousand men, the handful of gallant gentle- 
men who surrounded the monarch were soon 
lost to the sight The heart of St. Real beat 
auick for his iCing; but the moment after, the 
dark and struggling mass of Leaguers seemed 
rent by some mighty power within. It reeled, 
it wavered; the clash of arms grew louder and 
louder; the flashing of pistols and the sliouts 
of the combatants were more distinctly beard 
where St. Real sat; and the next moment forth 
burst the unbroken squadron of the King, while 
the white plume pressed onward against the 
very froat of the repulsed enemy. 

At that instant, however, the Count Egmont, 
the brave but unworthy son of a noble and pa- 
triotic father, cast himself in the way of the 
borsomen of the League, who were in the very 
act of tuminjg their bridles to fly; rallied them 
with words of fire and indignation, and brought 
them back in fury to the charge. Alre^y 
somewhat disarrayed by the fierceness of the 
combat, the King's squadron was broken in 
every piart; and though the white plume was 
still seen towering over the thickest of the strife, 
St Real felt that he had abstained enough, and 
led on his squadron to the support of the mo- 
narch. In the very act of charging, however, 
he observed a strong body of horse draw out 
from behind a little wood, called La Have des 
Fres, on the left of the army of the League, 
and bear directly down upon him. A moment's 
fiance showed him the arms of Aubin and Me- 
nancourt; and the next iiistant he beheld his 
cousin giving the order to charge. St Real 
instantly halted, not to expose hbt flank; and 
the troops of his cousin galloped furiously to- 
ward him, until they were within the distance 
of a hundred yards, when some hesitation was 
seen in their ranks. 

« Thank God !" thought St Real ; « his heart 
is touched, and he will seek some other foe;" 
but the next moment this hope was done away, 
and the hesitation was otherwise explained. 
The forces of Aubin approached still nearer, 
but at a slower pace; and at length the whole 
of the horsemen levied on the lands of Menan- 
court halted short. 

" Charge!" cried D' Aubin, with a gesture of 
furious indignation. <* Traitors, do you refuse 
to charge?" and galloping across the front, he 
struck tne headmost horseman of that troop a 
blow with his clenched gauntlet that made him 
reel in the saddle. The man instantly recov- 
ered himself, and shouting ** For St Real ! foi 
8t Real! Vive Henri Quatre!" galloped for- 
ward, followed by all the rest of the vassals of 



Menancourt, who ranged themselves in good 
)rder by the troops of the young Marquis. 

The forces composed of D*Aubin*s own fol- 
owers, small in proportion, had halted while 
their leader had crossed them to chastise the re- 
fractory trooper; and they now found them- 
leives suddenly opposed to a body of more than 
double their own number. D'Aubin himself 
was taken by surprise, although it was evident 
that the defection of the retainers of De Me- 
naucourt was a premeditated act, and although 
[le had long remarked a coolness in their ser- 
\rice, and a disposition to quarrel with his own 
followers. He paused then in doubt, glaring 
with eyes of rage and hatred over the powerful 
squadron before him; then whispering a word 
to his lieutenant, he rode two or three yards 
forward, and shaking his clenched fist, exclaim- 
ed, <* St Real, you are a traitor, and have prac- 
ticed on my troops; but I will meet you yet, 
and force you to give me reason." Thus say- 
ing, he turned his horse and rejoined his troops, 
who were already slowly, and in good order, 
withdrawing from the perilous position in 
which they stood. St. Real hesitated for a mo- 
ment whether to overwhelm them, as he felt he 
could do, by a single charge of his powerAil 
squadron; and duty struggled for a moment 
with the kindlier feelings of his heart : but 
turning round his head, a glance toward the 
King's division saved him from farther hesita- 
tion, by showing him the reitres of the League 
pouring down upon tlie monarch, in support 
of the force under Mayenne; and he immedi- 
ately wheeled his troops, and met, in full charge, 
the superior body thus oflered. Although the 
heavier horses and armor of his own men-at- 
arms enabled them to break the first rush of 
the German horse, the superior numbers of the 
latter for a time prevailed, and the squadron of 
St Real was borne back upon that of the King. 
The ranks, however, on all parts, were by this 
time broken; and, perhaps, never was a more 
complete exemplification of the word melee, 
than the center of the field of Ivry at that mo- 
ment. Man to man, and hand to hand, the 
fight was now continued. The useless lance 
was cast away; the sword, the pistol, and the 
mace decided all; and so mingled and perplexed 
were friends and foes, that more than one man- 
at-arms was struck down by others fighting oh 
the same part The sounds of the cannon still 
pealed from other parts of the plain; and, to- 
gether with the shouts, the pistol shots, the dis- 
cliarges of musketry, and the clash of steel, 
rendered the words of the loudest voices unin- 
telligible, even when vociferating words of 
command to any handful of the men that still 
held together; while from time to time a cloud 
of smoke rolled in among the combatants, hid- 
ing everything else from their eyes, except the 
little group of horsemen fighting around them. 
In the midst of the enemy's troopers, and only 
accompanied by two or three of his most devo- 
ted followers, St Real's personal strength, riiill, 
and valor, wrought over again the deeds of chi- 
valrous times. 'J'he reitres fell back before the 
sweep of his tremendous sword; and plunging 
his strong battle-horse in among them, he SeaK 
death and terror around; while his own soldlois 
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began once more to gather and to form by twos 
and threes behind bim. At the moment when 
aboQt a third of his squadron had rallied, through 
the rolling smolie, he caught a fflimpse of the 
white plume dancing still in the midst of a 
dark group of horsemen, while a hundred wea- 

Eons, waving around it, seemed aimed at that 
fe on which hung the destinies of France. 
Without pausing even to think, St. Real 
spurred toward the King: the reilres closed in 
behind him; and ttie next moment his path was 
crossed by the man of all others whom he least 
desired to encounter — his cousin. 

" Ontof the way, Philip of Aubin!" he cried, 
heated with the strife of the moment; " out of 
the ¥niy! By the soul of my father, you will 



Every other thought wss instantly eatt i 
before tlie feeling of superior duty; and calling 
to some of his troopers who were near, to fol- 
low, St Real galloped on, and cleft his way like 
a thunderbolt into the press around the king. 
Ere he could reach him, however, a loud shout 
echoed from the midst of the crowd, and tho 
white plume disappeared. Two sweeps of St 
Real's sword dealt death to the reitres that lay 
in his path; and the next moment he reached 
the spot where Henry was struggling up from 
the carcass of his gallant charger, who had fall- 
en dead beneath him, after receiving a multi- 
tude of wounds. 

The young cavalier instantly sprang to the 
ground, exclaiming, "Mount my horse, Sire!*' 



urge me too far!*' D*Aubin probably heard and held the stirrup while the monarch spranir 
not what he said; at least his reply was too in- | into the saddle^ At the same moment a pistol 
distinct to convey any definite meaning to the j shot struck him on the casque, and made him 
ear of St Real, though the furious gesture by reel, but it did not penetrate the well-tried steel; 
which it was accompanied spoke for itself. | and, looking round, he saw that in the brief 
The Count spurred on upon his cousin; and I space of time which had elapsed since he caroo 
St Real, with his beaver up, paused to see whe- I up, the spot on which they stood had become 
ther one in whose veins flowed the same blood ! comparatively clear, with none but one or two 
as in his own, would really raise the hand ; of his own and the King's attendants very near, 
against his life. He* himself, however, was, as ; while on the slope of me hill appeared a con- 
w« have said, heated with the combat; and fused mass of the enemy, with tneir backs to 
when he saw D' Aubin gallop up, with the point ' the field of battle, and their faces toward ths 
of his heavy sword aimed directly at his face, ' Eure. 

he lost patience, and spurred forward to meet I The next iustant his own ecuyer led him 
him. Dropping his sword, however, by the forward a horse, while the Kiiig, exclaiming, 
thong that attached it te his wrist, he seized the | ** They fly, St Real, they fly! Mount and foT- . 
mace, which, according to the old customs low with what men you can collect!" struck 
cherished by his family, he carried at his sad- . his spurs into the charger's side, and galloped 
die bow; and, parrying the weapon of his kin- ' on to gain the horsemen who were in the act. 
drod adversary wherever It attempted to strike ; of pursuing the fugitives. St Real hastened 
him, he made the mass of iron play round his to obey, and springing on the charger's back, 
head like a willow wand — without, however, | in a moment gathered together about fifty of 
reluming one blow of all the many that were i his own troopers, and spurred after the King, 
aimed against him. I As he reached the top of the slope, the whole 

"Leave me, D'Aubin !" he exclaimed at! field of battle lay open before his eyes; and a 
length, as they wheeled their horses close to- : strange and confused, but not un picturesque, 

Sy^er, and he perceived that his cousin was sight it was. Three dark masses of the Leaguers 
ceding from several wounds he had previous- j and their pursuers were seen hurrying over the 
ly received; " leave me, I say; you are wound- j distant country toward the river; while as the 
ed, and no match for me. — Leave me, or you ' broken clouds were borne rapidly over the sky 
will provoke me too far!" by a quick wind, the different groups of Roy- 

D' Aubin felt, however, that his cousin used 1 alists and fugitives, struggling on together, were 
not either his strength or his skill against him; ! now covered with deep shadow which hid all 
and his pride was more hurt to he spared than i the several parts, now exposed, with the sun- 
it would have been to be vanquished. He re- I shine picking out in bright relief each individual 
plied nothing but ** Traitor!" and snatching a | horseman as he scoured across the upland. On 

Eistol from his saddle, leveled it at St. Red's ; the other side lay the plain where that fierce 
ead. But the Marquis had marked the move- • and bloody fight had tsKen place, covered with 
ment of his band toward the holster; and ex- knotsof fugitives, prisoners, wounded and dead, 



claiming, " Take that then, to cure your folly!" 
he struck him full on the casque a blow that 
he intended to be slight, but which drove in the 
steel, and laid him prostrate on the plain. 
St Real paused for an instant, to see whether 



with the artillery playing upon a village in 
which the Leaguers were makin? a last efibrt; 
and the clouds of smoke still rolling solemnly 
over the field, after the fierce flash was gone, 
like heavy remorse following the eager act of 



tho ill-fated D'Aubin would rise; but a cry of | angry passion. Small bodies of the Royalists 
" Au Roi! Au Roil" struck his ear; and turn- i too were seen, dispersing any group of the 
ing, he perceived the Baron de Rosny, covered Leaguers who attempted to reassemble, and 
with wounds, pointing to a spot where the white ! taking those prisoners whose horses were inca- 
plume of Henry Quatre was still floating in the ' pable of bearing them away; while the reserve 
midst of the foe. It still floated; but never- ! under Marshal Biron, dark and heavy, hung 
theless there was about it that uncertain waver- ! upon the opposite slope, advancing slowly like 
ing, that staggering rise and fall, which showed a lurid thundercloud, borne along by the slow 
St Real at once that his sovereign was hard ; breath of the summer wind. 
pressed by the nyiltitude that surrounded him. I Near the same spot whence St. Real took % 
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hnrried glance over the field, the King himself 
had stopped for the same purpose; and the mo- 
ment after lie turned bucli. « St. Real,** he 
■lid, as he came near the young noble, '*tlie 
tmtlie might be lost yet! Do you see tlie Wal- 
loons have still possession of the village? and 
that strong body of Swiss there on the left still 
holds a good position. Come with me; we 
must make sure of the victory ere we urge too 
far the pursuit.'* Thus saying, he rode back 
at full speed toward the spot where his own 
■quadron had been originally placed. 

Lost sight of in the melee, his long absence 
had caused it to be very generally believed that 
the King was dead; and his approach was greet- 
ed bv long and reiterated cries of "Vive le 
Roi! from a number of his chief officers, who 
were engaged in rallying and reforming the 
squadrons which had been broken in the be- 
ginning of the battle. "Thanks, gentlemen, 
thanks!** cried Henry, taking off his casque. 
** Look to those Swiss, Monsieur de Biron : 
they mav give us some trouble yet.** 

« Shall 1 send the infantry of the fishi wing 
to break them?** demanded the Baron de Biron. 

"No,** said Henry, thoughtfully; "no! the 
Swiss have always been good friends to the 
crown of France: nor would I shed the blood 
of any fellow creature, could it be helped. 
Some one take a white flag, and offer them their 
lives If they lay down their arms, and submit 
quietly. Beseech them to spare more blood- 
shed, for they must fall if they resist.** 

The Swiss, however, were too wise to pro- 
tract resistance, when resistance was vain. The 
offer of the victorious monarch was gladly ac- 
cepted; the last of Mayeune*s army that kept 
the field, laid down their arms. Henry then 
gave instant orders for a speedy and vigorous 
pursuit of the fugitives: and thus ended the 
tmttle of Ivry. 

On the field where it had been fought, and 
on the spot where he himself had contended 
hand to hand with his cousin, St. Real caused 
diligent search to be made for Philip of Aubiu, 
superintending the examination himself, and 
gazing anxiously upon every corpse that was 
raised, until it became clear that tlie Count had 
not remained upon the field of battle. It was 
late in the evening ere this task ^as over; but 
when at length, after much useless labor, taken 
in order to leave not a painful doubt behind, 
St. Real was at length convinced, he returned 
to his quarters with a lightened heart and a 
thankful spirit 



CHAPTER XIII. 

We must now turn to the Count d*Aubin; 
but ere we inquire what became of him after 
ho fell under his cousin*s hand on the field of 
Ivry, it may be as well to relate some of the 
events which intervened between his night 
march from Grossceuvres and his encounter 
with St Real. On reaching the quarters of the 
Duke of Mayenne, he found that prince, whom 
he had not seen for some weeks, still up, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the hour; and he 



was immediately admitted to his pr 
Mayenne was in high spirits, and full of con- 
fidence in regard to what would be the result 
' of the approaching battle; and, after some con- 
. versation respecting the military arrangements 
about to be made, the Duke handed D'Aubin 
a small strip of parchment, asking him if he 
knew the handwriting which it displayed, 
i " If the Duke of Mayenne,** the writing went 
' to express, " desires to recover a priie which 
not long ago escaped both his hands and those 
I of the Count d*Aubin, he will detach a small 
' force of cavalry to sweep the valley of the 
higher Eure, between Courville and La Coupe." 
i "Know it!** cried D*Aubin, "know that 
' hand! I know it well! It is tliat of my cousin 
St. Real's dwarf Bartholo. By the Lord, then, 
I Albert of Wolfstrom was not so wrong in bis 
j suspicions; and, with your Highness's leave, 
' after to-morrow's business be over, we will 
; take counsel how this fair fugitive may best be 
I recovered. I know that part of the country 
well; the St Reals have a chase in the valley, 
land it is wild, wooded, and difficult for the 
movements of troops. But after the battle we 
; shall have the whole country clear before as; 
I and, if I be not sadly disappointed, ere to-mor*> 
I row be at an end, I will make my fair and sim- 
i pie-seeming cousin pay for his perfidy towaid 
me.** 

"In that, act as you tliink best,*' replied 
Mayenne; "and after the battle we will find 
means to recover the runaway, let the ground 
she has taken for her refuge be as wild as it 
will: and, now D*Aubin, farewell for the pre- 
sent. I will not bid so good a knight as you 
do his DEVOIR to-morrow.** 

D*Aubin slept little during the night, and he 
was up betimes on the following morning; for 
a heart full of bitterness and anger chased slum- 
ber away. One of the first in the field, he rode 
over the ground and narrowly observed the po- 
sition of the King, as the small army of Roy- 
alists advanced from Fourcainville and the other 
villages where they had passed the night; but 
as he rode along, he perceived that four or five 
strange horsemen followed him about, as if 
watching his movements ; and, on inquiry, 
found that they had joined his troop as volun- 
teers since his arrival in the camp of the League. 
He took no farther notice of them, however; 
and, full of other thoughts, fierce, bitter, and 
engrossing, forgot what he had observed, until 
in the mi&t of the battle he was abandoned by 
the troops of Menancourt; and doubting not 
that they had been seduced by the pretended 
volunteers, he turned a vengeful and searching 
glance toward the rear, where they had been 
stationed; but to his surprise, the strangers 
closed up in a line as soon as the others had 
gone over to the Royalists, without showing 
the slightest disposition to join them. D' Aubin 
then, as we have previously related, retreated, 
intending to unite his diminished force to soma 
of the larger squadrons; when, perceiving that 
the reitres under Albert of Wolfstrom had fol- 
lowed Mayenne in his charge against the divis- 
ion of the King, and that the gallant chivalry 
of Henry Quatre were still « maintaining an 
equal field against the more numerous forcet of 
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the Leagae, he alio povrsd his troops into the 
VRUBS, in the hope of deciding the contest 
Scarcely had he done so, when he heard the 
warcry of the St. Reals, and caught a momen- 
tary glance of his cousin's person, tot the dark 
and rolling cloud of battle broke away for a 
moment from before his eyes. 

Maddened by fancied injnriee, but still more 
by a feeling of inferiority, and a consciousness 
of wrong, be strove to cleave his way through 
tlie press, in order to try, against one whose 
powers his pride undervalued, that skill and 
courage which had been so often successful 
against others. He succeeded, as we have seen, 
iu at length meeting St. Real; but not until he 
had receiyed several slight wounds — ^without 
which, indeed, he would have been no match 
for his more powerful and equally skillful cousr 
in, but which tended to render him still more 
unequal to the encounter that he sought Baf- 
fled in the combat by St. Real's skill, that vani- 
ty, which through life had led him forward 
from evil to evil, urged him on with redoubled 
force; and when he saw, without the power of 
parrying it, the descending blow which struck 
him from his horse, he groaned, ia bitterness 
of spirit, not iVom the fear of death, but from 
disappointed hate. That blow, though light 
when compared with what St Real's arm might 
have dealt, drove down his casque upon nis 
head, split the rivets of the gorget, and laid him 
without sense or feeling upon the plain. 

Scarcely had he fallen, when one of those 
fell monsters who frequent fields of battle to 
plunder the dying and the dead, attracted by 
his splendid surcoat, stooped over him, and, un- 
buckling the plastron, felt his heart beat, and, 
to make sure of no interruption f^om a reviv- 
ing man, struck him a stroke with his dagger. 
The wound he inflicted was but slight, and the 
arm was raised for a more effectual blow, when 
the sweep of a long sword, taking the human 
vulture in the back of the neck, severed his 
head from his body, and stretched him across 
Iheprostrate form he had been intent to plunder. 
The person who thus iiiterposed to save D'- 
Aubin, was no other than one of the five vol- 
unteers who had joined his corps, and who, 
^eping close together through the melke, with- 
out striking a stroke except in self-defense, had 
folUwed, as fast as circumstances permitted, 
wheiever the Count had turned his steps. The 
press round the spot where St. Real and his 
cousin had encountered, hod delayed them for 
■ome moments; but still the> came up iu time 
to rescue D'Aubiu from the dagger of the as- 
•«wln. The tide of battle had now somewhat 
rolled o^ the ground around was clear; and 
Bpringiuff from their horses, the strangers raised 
thesenselesii body of the wounded man in their 
arms, lifted Vm on a horse, and taking every 
precaution iif^rder to bear him safely and easi- 
ly, turned theii steps with all speed from the 
field. Although Confused bodies of the Leaguers 
and the Royaliatsyere by this time mixed all 
over the plain, the i^en who bore D'Aubin with 
■kill and presence fer mind wound their way 
among the contendug squeulrons, and soon 
were behind the woodi which skirted the plain 
to the right The m^etry was no longer 



t lieard, the sound of the cannon was faint; and 
I pausing for a moment, they undid and cast 
away the Count's armor, and bound up his stfll 
bleeding wounds. Then, once more bearing 
him amidst them, they hurried from the field, 
taking the road toward Chartres. 

When Philip of Aubin, after a long period 
of sickness, during which insensibility and de- 
lirium had filled up the place of tliought and 
understanding, at length recovered a clear per- 
ception of his own condition and of external 
things, he found himself lying, reduced to a 
state of infant weakness, on a soft and easy 
bed, in a chamber which was strange to his 
eye. Rich arras covered the walls; the hang- 
ings of the couch were of velvet and gold; and 
through the open casement at the end of the 
room breathed in the air of ^pring, sweet with 
the perfume of jessamine ana of violets. Ming- 
led with that scent, however, was a faint odor 
of incense; and on the left of the bed stood a 
priest in his robes,^with two or three of the in- 
ferior clergy; at the foot were men in the dress 
then reserved for the foHowers of the healing 
art; while on the right 'stood two or three wo- 
men, and a page. 

For a moment these things swam indistinctly 
before the eye of the sick man; but the next 
instant, one particular object attracted all his 
attention. It was as lovely a form as ever man 
beheld, advanced before the rest, and kneeling 
by his bedside, with her face hidden in the rich 
coverings of the bed, and her dark black hair 
broken from the large gold pin that ought to 
have confined it, and falling in masses of bright 
disheveled curls over her neck. The convul- 
sive grasp with which she held the bedclothes, 
the deep sobs that shook her frame, the scared 
and anxious glances of the attendants, the so- 
lemn aspect of the priests, the sacred vessels 
for the communion and extreme unction, the 
extended cross held up before his eyes-— all 
showed Philip of Aubin that those who sur- 
rounded him, supposed him to be dying; and 
that what he beheld was the last solemn cere- 
monies, and the last bitter tears, which attend 
the passing of the living to the dead. All eyes, 
but those which were hidden to conceal the 
burning drops that filled them, were fixed upon 
his countenance; and as his eyelids were raised, 
the priest, believing it the last effort of life, 
lifted his hands, saying in a solemn tone, " Ac- 
ciPE, Dominb" — but as the eye wandered round 
the group, and the light of life and meaning 
beamed faintly up in the lamp that had seemed 
extinguished, tlie old man paused and stooped 
eagerly forward. 

D'Aubin would have given a world to speak, 

j but his tongue refused Us office; and all that he 

■ could do was to turn a feeble glanco of inquiry 

' to the countenance tliat gazed upon him. The 

priest, without speaking, beckoned forward the 

physician, who laiJ hi^ hand upon Uie patient's 

poise, and then whispered "eagerly a word iu 

the ear of an attendant. A cup was instantly 

brought forward and held to the siok man's 

lips; a few drops of wine moistened his tongue. 

With difficulty and pain he swallowed the 

draught, and the unwonted effort made l^ 

heart flutter like that of a dying bird; but soon 
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the beating became more regular; thick drops 
of perspiration stood upon his brow; he tried 
■gain to speuJc; his lips moved for a moment 
without a sound; but the next instant he suc- 
ceeded better, and the name of <* Beatrice I*' 
murmured on his lips. 

Hitherto there had not been a sound in the 
chamber, but the struggling sobs of the beau- 
tiful girl who knelt by tlie bedside, and the 
stealthy step of the attendant who brought the 
cup; but that one word, " Beatrice," spoken by 
a voice that had been so long unheard, struck 
the ear for which it was intended. Loosing 
her hold of the bedclothes, she lifted her stream- 
ing eyes, saw the change that had taken place, 
gazed for an instant with all the lingering in- 
credulity of apprehension, and then, seeing that 
it was true — quite true — Beatrice of I'erara 
started on her feet, aud ere any one could save 
her, fell back senseless on the floor. With as 
little noise and confusion as possible, she was 
carried from tlie chamber; and every means 
that the science of the day suggested, were em- 
ployed to complete the recovery of the Count 
d'Aubin. The physician, however, who at- 
tended him, was a disciple of the great Escula- 
pius, Nature; and therefore slowly, but pro- 
gressively, the patient regained a degree of 
strength. All conversation, however, was for- 
bidden, and everything that might agitate him 
was carefully removed from his sight No one 
visited his chamber for several days, but the at- 
tendants necessary to watch over him, and the 
physician who directed thc^ir movements; and 
when, at the end of three days, the first return- 
ing struggles of Aubin*s impatient spirit would 
not be controlled, and he would speak in spite 
of all injunctions to the contrary, the physician 
continued to sit beside him all day, in order to 
insure that the subjects permitted, contained 
nothing which would retard his recovery, by 
agitating his mind. Beatrice of Ferara had 
never entered his chamber since the day when, 
believing him to be in the agonies of death, she 
had cast off all reserve, and given way to that 
passionate burst of grief, which revealed to all 
around the secret of her heart's inmost shrine. 
Feeble as he had been at that moment, D'Au- 
bin had not failed to mark aud understand the 
whole; but in sickness, and with death at our 
right hand, we feel such thin^ in a manner 
diflerent from that in which they affect us in 
the high glow of insolent health, and all the 
yanity of life and expectation. D'Aubin felt 
touched and grateful for the love he saw; and 
when he asked for "The Lady!" it was in a 
tone of reverence and softness, unmingled with 
a touch of the vain lightness which character- 
ized the society in which they lived. 

** If he meant the Princess," the physician 
■aid, "she was well — quite well." 

D'Aubin replied, that he meant Mademoi- 
selle de Ferara, whom he had seen in the room 
when he first recovered from the long stupor 
in which he had lain. 

" Not many months ago," replied the physi- 
cian, <* Mademoiselle de Ferara, as you call her, 
became, by her uncle's and her brother's death. 
Princess of Legnagno; but, as I said, she is 
well — quite well." 



The Count mused for a moment; but after ft 
while he besought the physician, in eameal 
terms, to obtain for him once more an inter- 
view, however short, with tlie lady in whoso 
dwelling he lay. The good man, however, who 
had marked all that passed before, would not 
hear of it; and it was only on the following 
day, when he found that Aubin's impatience 
of contradiction was likely to injure him more 
tlian any other agitation he could undergo, that 
he consented to bear his request to the ear of 
Beatrice. With her he found more di£Bculty 
Uian he had expected. She hesitated to bestow 
that care and attention upon the wounded man, 
now that he was recovering, which she liad 
lavished on him without reserve when he had 
appeared dying. Her answer to liis entreaty 
was cold and backward; and it was not untU 
the physician brought her word that her reply 
had 60 much grieved the Count that his health 
suffered, that she consented once more to visit 
his chamber. 

With a pale cheek, and with a timid step, 
Beatrice again approached the couch where D'- 
Aubin, still as feeble as a child, anxiously await- 
ed her coming. Her dark bright eyes stole a 
momentary glance at his worn countenance, 
and then fell again to the ground; for the feei- 
iues that were within her bosom — the know- 
ledge that her love could no more be concealed, 
yet the wish to hide it — tiie compassion for D'- 
Aubin's present state, which prevented her from 
covering her real sensations with the garb of 
coldness and disdain — and the doubt and the 
fear that even yet the chastening rod of suffer- 
ing might not have had its due effect on him 
she loved, — all rendered it impossible for her to 
play the bold and careless part she had hitherto 
acted, yet left it difficult to choose another. 

Seating herself by his bedside, while the phy- 
sician stood gazing from the window, she strove 
to speak; but, for the first time in her life, her 
ready wit failed her; and ere she could call it 
back, D'Aubin himself broke the silence, aod 
relieved her. "Beatrice!" he said, in u low 
tone, " how much have I to thank yon for I 
how much deep gratitude do I owe you!" 

"Not so. Monsieur d'Aubin," she replied, 
without looking at him: " I have done but a 
common act of charity, in tending one so badly 
hurt as you were." 

" Beatrice, dear Beatrice!" he replied, "use 
not cold words toward roe; for, believe ne, that 
of all the medicaments which the leeches have 
applied to bring me back to life and strength, 
the sight of Beatrice, when I woke from that 
cold and deathlike trance, was the best cordial 
to my heart." 

She looked up, and there was 8om<»thinff like 
tears in her bright eyes; but all ahu could an- 
swer was, "Indeed, 'D'Aubin? Ipieed!" 

"Indeed, Beatrice! aud in ftuth!" replied 
D'Aubin; " and ever since thai' hour the sight 
has been present to my eyes. I have remem- 
bered it — I have fed upon J; and believe me, 
I that it has not only tended to heal the wounds 
' of this weak frame, but h^ done much to cure 
I the diseases of my still v«aker heart and mind. 
I Beatrice, my beloved, J have done yon wrong. 
I Wild, vain, and heedUu, I have acted ili, and 
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have eaii awsy my own happineiB, through 
idleness and folly. That time is past: forgive 
me, Beatrice; and believo me, D'Aubin is 
elianged." 

** 1 hope it may be so, Monsieur d' Aubin," 
replied the fair Italian, more composedly — ** I 
hope it may he so ; tor though the past tias giv- 
en pain to many of our noblest friends, still 
Beatrice of Ferara never yet gave op the hope 
that all might be amended. But now I leave you 
for to-day, because such conversation is not fit- 
ted to your present feeble state." 

" Nay, nay, stay yet awhile, Beatrice,*' he 
eried, holding her hand, which he had tal^en, 
and gazing on her lovely features as if he would 
have impressed every line on his memory so 
deeply, that remembrance might become a pic- 
tore rather than that vague, shadowy phantas- 
magoria which at best it is. Beatrice, however, 
disengaged her hand, and saying, " I will oorm 
again to-morrow ; I must not be too profuse of 
my presence, D'Aubin, lest you cease to value 
it ;" she glided away and left him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

D*ADDnf passed a restless and unquiet night; 
and the next morning his pale countenance and 
languid look reawakened in the bosom of Baa- 
trice of Ferara all those apprehensions aq^d 
anxieties which are treacherous internal alli^ 
of the ambitious tyrant, Love. From that da^, 
however, the conduct of Philip of Aubin under- 
went a change, slight, indeed, to appearance, 
bat yet of no small import. His aemeanor 
erew softer, tenderer, more 'solicitous toward 
m fair companion; his conversation was all 
of love. From every briffht thing in external 
nature, from the stores of liistory, or the pages 
of imagination, he drew matter for comparing, 
and illustrating, and typifying the ardent pas- 
sion of the heart Beatrice listened, pleased, 
and joined in, and felt that she was beloved; 
and spoke her own warm feelings boldly, soJong 
a» the words were geneml: her eyes, and the 
varying color of her cheek, told all the rest: 
and much would they discuss the evil and the 
good of strong and fiery passion; and te their 
neart*s content they proved that it was aught but 
a fault, a capability in a bright spirit, a proof of a 
superior energy of heart and mind. But then 
Beatrice said it must be ruled and governed by 
ties and principles as strong and energetic as 
itself; and D* Aubin thougii he did not venture 
to dissent, went on in the praise of intense and 
Tehement love without restriction, and brought 
forward a thousand examples in which that pas- 
*lon, in what he called nobler and more gene- 
rous times had been carried to ahight unknown 
in their own age. Still, on every point where 
he and Beatrice might differ, he touched the 
•abject lightly, and then left it; pointing still, 
hy many an endearing name and soft caress, 
the object and application of all his bland elo- 
quence. Beatrice hoped and believed, and was 
^py; and now that hor bosom was at rest. 



that the conflict of hope, and fear, and passion, 
which had ceaselessly agitated her during the 
last four years, was at an end, and her heart 
reposed in peace, and the conviction of being 
loved, and the prospect of futujre happiness, her 
demeanor grew milder, softer, tenderer; it lost 
the wild and eager fire which it had acquired, 
and fell back into all that was sweet, and wo- 
manly, and aeutle. The days passed on, too, in 
peace; for D'Aubin asked no questions upon 
the many matters which might have called up 
subiects painful to either; and Beatrice, ere she 
spoke of the past, wished all those things com- 
pleted which would put an irrevocabli 
the happiness of the present Then si 
that addressing her husband and her 
in one, she could tell him that all h< 
amiss was forgiven ; that he had been 
even in his errors; and that her eye 
over watchful, her hand ever stretci 
snatch him from the consequences of 
and to lead him away from those fa 
selves. 

At length, on one bright and sunshiny momp 
ing in June, when the clear luster of health 
h^ fully returned into D*Aubin*s eye, and his 
step was as firm as it had been four months be- 
fore, the lovers sat together in a wood near tha 
chateau, passing away, under the shadow of the 
old trees, the hot hours of summer noon. She 
scarcely knew why, but with a lingering touch 
of thnidity, to which she yielded willingly, 
without trying to scrutinize it, Beatrice had 
ever, in her interviews with D* Aubin kept 
sdn(ie of her women round her; and although, 
feeling tliat there was much to be said between 
them which were better said without witnesses, 
she had day after day determined to dispense 
with their presence, still there thev sat at a lit« 
lie distance, plying the busy needle on the ob- 
ject which served to occupy their discreet eyes. 
Their presence was no great restraint, it is true, 
but still D'Aubin found it burdensome; and 
resolving to hesitate no longer in his purposes^ 
he besought Beatrice to send the women away. 
With a blushing cheek, and somewhat of an 
agitated tone, Beatrice complied; and then, 
turning away her head, played idly with the 
flowers that gemmed the grass on which they 
sat 

D'Aubin paused and hesitated, even at that 
moment, if he should go on ; but his determi- 
nation soon returned, and gliding his arm round 
her waist, while with his right hand he took 
hers unresistingly, he said, ** Beatrice, dear 
Beatrice, do we not love one another 7" 

Beatrice replied nothing : but the trembling 
of her whole frame was a sufficient answer; 
and P'Aubin went on. <* Hear me, Beatrice, 
and believe me, wiien I say that I love you 
with my whole heart and soul, with the deep- 
est, the truest, the most lasting affection ; that 
I love you better than anything on earth; and 
i that for you I am ready to abandon friends, 
I an-i country, and station altogether." 
I He paused, and Beatrice replied in a low 
t voice, **But, thank God! no such sacrifice is 
; necessary, D'Aubin." 

** U it be, I am ready to make it,'* pursued 
the couut, in a voice to which deep and sincere 
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paation lent all itt Mrneatnon ; «if it be, I un 
ready to make it. Oh, Beatrice, you know not 
how I love you ! but I must be loved with the 
like affection, not with the cold and formal love 
of fashion and society — idols to which I have 
only bowed because 1 found no better godhead. 
Now I have found a power above, — now I 
know that, however I have erred, I have loved 
you ever, and you alone ; that without you tlie 
earth would be one vast piece of desolation to 
my eyes. Wherover yon are, is henceforth 
my country ; wherever you dwell, is henceforth 
my home ; for you I will sacrifice everything, 
for you 1 will regret nothing. Tell me, Beatrice, 
it your love for me the same ?*' 

"Can yon doubt it, Hiilipr* she replied. 
" Cad you doubt It ?" 

** Then I am happy,*' he cried, pressing her 
la his bosom; "the vain ties, the idle ceremonies 
•f the world may bind together cold and care- 
leaf hands, and indifferent and unimpassioned 
bosoms, but between your heart and mine,Bea- 
trice, there will be a dearer, a nobler, a more last- 
ing tie, and we will have no other !** 

Beatrice disengaged herself from his arms. 
<<What do you mean, D'Aubin ?*' she cried: 
but then pausing, she added, "but I forget ; you 
fancy yourself bound to another by one of 
those bonds of society which cannot be broken : 
but you are mistaken ; your supposed marriage 
with Eugenie de Menancourt is null. The 
ceremony was vain, the seeming priest was 
none, and I have papers here to prove that he 
was but a soldier in the army of the Hugue- 
nots." 

'* Glad am I to hoar It,** cried D*Aubin, again 
throwing his arms around her ; *< yet listen to 
me, Beatrice ; is the same idle ceremony neces- 
sary between you and me ? Do you doubt my 
love, Beatrice ? will your constancy faint unless 
upheld by an idle form 7 Is your love so weak, 
that, when I am ready to resign all, even to my 
country, for you, you will not make the sacri- 
fice even of a mere name for me V* 

Beatrice turned, as he held her in his arms ; 
and for an instant gazed in his face, with a look 
of wonderincr inquiry, ai if — even acquainted 
with the world and all its ways as she was — the 
base, ungrateful wickedness of his purpose were 
too much for her belief. At length, convinced 
that her ears had not deceived her, and satisfied, 
from the soft, entreating expression he assumed ' 
that his proposal was the result of calm, de- 1 
liberate forethought, no idle jest, no cnpricious; 
trial of heart, she burst from him like a young ; 
eagle from a net which had been spread for ; 
larks ; au'l, standing in alt the majesty of indig- ! 
naut beauty on the spot where she had lately | 
sttt, she gazed upon him with flai>hing eyes, ; 
and a quivering lip, while the fingers of her I 
right hand felt along her girdle for the dagger, ' 
which, according to a common custom of the ' 
day, usually hung there. But it had been for- : 
gotten ; and it might be lucky for the Count i 
d*Aubin that it was so. | 

For a moment, anger and surprise and bitter I 
indignation seemed to take away all words ; but, ! 
ere D'Aubin could speak again.shehadrecovered | 
herself. "Out of my sight, viper !*' she cried ; | 
"base, nngratefulj perfidious anake ! Oh God! I 



I Oh God ! never let woman, hencefdrth and for- 
I ever, love man again. Let her trample upon 
; that black thing, his heart, and sport with hia 
; torture, and deceive his love, and betray hia 
confidence, until he know not where to find 
' faith or truth in all the world ; for, the moment 
j that he believes her true, or kind, or gentle, or 
I affectionate, he turns a serpent which woaki 
I sting her, and poiatin for her the life, the feel- 
; ings, the happineas, she is ever too ready to d^ 
! vote to him. Out of my sight, traitor, I say ! 
Why linger you here ?** 

I " Hear me ! hear me, Beatrice !" cried 
D*Aubin, riaing, and attempting to take Imt 
hand. "Hear me ! I meant not to offend yoa! 
I am no traitor. I meant but ** 

"No traitor •*' cried Beatrice. " Is he no trai- 
tor, that, received with friendahip and hospi* 
tality into the heart of a fortress in time of war, 
treated with confidence and love, saved from 
death, cherished, protected, befriended, strivei 
to corrupt the garriaon and betray the leader, 
to ruin the defenses, and destroy the wallt-T 
Out on thee, man ! I would not be the baas, 
ungenerous, contemptible thing thou art,foraU 
the power of a Caesar !*• 

D*Aubin saw he had deceived himself; and 
at the same moment that he perceived that 
he had risked the love of Beatrice forever, he 
felt most strongly what an inestimable jewel 
that love was. "Hear me — but hear me, Bea- 
trice !** he said. " Have I not said that I am 
ready to sacrifice everything for you ? I make 
no exception to that sacrifice ; not a pride, not a 
vanity, not a prejudice do I wish excepted. I 
will sacrifice ail ! Be mine on any terms. I 
did but think that Beatrice was more liberal, 
more unprejudiced, than our idle crowd ti 
courtly dames, who insist upon a oeremoniooi 
vow that they break, one and all, moat uncere- 
moniously, rather than that private compact 
which binds the heart .'* 

Say no more. Sir — say no more," cried Bea 
trice, " Those last words are quite enough, if all 
the rest of your conduct were insufficient. Then 
is hope in every man who can yet believe in pu- 
rity ; but he whose vice is so confirmed that be 
does not credit the existence of virtue, it irr»-. 
claimable. So you did but think,*' ahe cos- 
tinued, while her cheek again glowed and her 
eye flashed — " you did but think, that Beatrice 
of Ferara was too liberal, too unprejudiced, to 
hold her honor as a jewel, without which \ih 
is darkness and bitterness. You did but think, 
that, because to save, to reclaim, to elevate a man 
she fancied not wholly lost, she braved opinion, 
and, strong in her own righteousness, set the 
world's maxims at defiance. You did but think 
that she had forgotten the line between virtoa 
and prejudice, in her mad love for Philip of An- 
bin, and would soon, for his sake, trample opoi 
the one, as she had spurned the other. Bot, 
Sir, you were mistaken ; and you will now 
quit for ever her you have insulted." 

D*Aubin had nothing in the shape of ressoB 
to reply, but he had much in the shape of love; 
and with a heart full of passion, and shame, and , 
regret, he failed not to plead for forgiveneaa with 
vehemence and eloquence. Forgetting pride 
and all ita train, be cast himself at iier faet; bt 
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M her hand when she sought to p> ; and 
)• poared forth, from the deep feelingrg jn his 
leart, all those ardent and fiery words which 
veil mij^t move and win. At first Beatrice 
itrore to stay him, and to disenga^ her hand ; 
rat when she foand that his vehemence would 
« heard, she stood and listened, but with that 
«lin and cold demeanor, which ere long 
»roaght his eloquence to an end. Then with- 
Irawing her hand and her robe from his grasp, 
the said, in a low and agitated, but determined 
one, which, full of deep feeling but strong 
MolatioD, was much more striking than the 
rords of passion which had at first broken from 
ler lips, **Rise, Monsieur d' Aubin ! and as I 
lave heard yon, now hear me ! When first you 
blked of love to me, I knew you to be young, 
md light, and foolish ; but I thought that I 
liscovered, underneath the follies of youth and 
fayety, deeper feelings, better aspirations, and 
I nobler sou). I then saw you flutter round 
nany another woman, and I heard of vices into 
fhich I did not inquire ; for, in your language 
rad your manner toward me, there was much 
Aat gave me better hopes, and I strove to re 
ilaiin you by gentleness and kindness. Deep< 
ff offenses succeeded ; and it became me, 
iioagh love loses hope but slowly, to assume a 
leraeanor toward you, which might at once 
end to awaken you, and do justice to myself. 
Phe weakness of a woman^s heart taught me to 
)6lieve, that, on one occasion, I had carried se- 
verity too far, and I reproached myself for hav- 
ing hurried you on in evil. I soon had an oppor- 
Unity of mending that. In a battle, where I 
lad a good assurance that your party would 
ail, I caused you to be followed by some faithful 
md skillful men, who had orders to rescue you 
rt any moment of extreme need. They brought 
?ou wounded, and apparently dying, to my 
fweliing, and like a sister I tended vou night 
I'nd day, until all hope was lost ; and then I wept 
for you as no sister could have wept. Against 
Jl calculation you recovered ; saw how deep, 
low strong, was my love toward you ; taught 
ne to give full scope to that love by preten- 
ling reformation and virtue : and now you 
*ave ended all, by proving to me that kind- 
1688, like the spring sun upon a torpid snake, 
mtre-awakeus your venom with your strength; 
jjatyou look upon the love of woman but as 
he means of injuring her ; that kind deeds 
m services but hire you to ingratitude ; and 
hat, though you may be capable of passion, 
'ou are incapable of love ! Thus convinced, 
"r> I bid you quit me, and forever. No time, 
'0 circumstances, will change my resolution 
I' Mnishing you from my thoughts forever; 
or Beatrice of Ferara would sooner die than 
•'ed one whom she has at length learned so 
^oroughly to despise could he offer a kingly 

^'Aubin rose in silent bitterness, and half 
'ifned away; but ore he went he again paused, 
« H to speak, and a few indistinct words trem- 
"ed on his tongue. Beatrice, however, stopped 
»na, and with an air of calm, stern dignity, 
|xc aimed, "No more. Monsieur D'Aubin, I 
*'" hear no more; it is time, sir, that you 
«>«ttld quit on9 whom you hare so basely insult- 



ed. Tour horse is in the stabt), your health it 
restored; my servants will guide and guard yon 
on your w»y, should you need protection; bu 
never let your step cross the threshold of Un- 
tried of Ferara again, as never again shall your 
image enter her mind.*' 
" Your commands sliall be obeyed. Lady," re- 

flied D' Aubin proudly; "and as to protection^ 
need none. Fare you well. Madam, with, 
thanks for the kinduess you showed meat first; 
and with silence — if so it must be — for the 
harshness you now show; and yet I could wish 
to be heard." 

" Not a word more!" replied Beatrice. "Sir, 
I bid you farewell! Laura! Annette! Where 
are those girls? Annette, I say! and turning 
from him, she hastened on in the direction 
which her maids had taken when she sent 
them from her. They were at no great dis- 
tance; and bidding them follow her, Beatrice 
with a rapid step retrod her way toward the 
chateau. Firmly, and apparently unshaken by 
what had passed, but with her dark bright eyes 
bent upon the ground, the beautiful girl enter- 
ed the gates of the house; hurried along its 
many passages to the chamber in which, during 
the first period of D'Aubin*s illness, she had 
been accustomed to repose; and opening the 
door, advanced toward a chair. But the ener- 
gy of her groat effort did not last until she reach- 
ed it; her brain reeled, her steps wavered, and 
she sunk upon the floor, insensible and silent, 
ere her attendants could catch her in their arms. 
That Innate faculty which teaches women to 
divine, as by intuition, the secrets of their fel- 
low women's hearts, held the girls who had 
followed Beatrice quite silent and noiseless, as ' 
they did all in their power to recall her to her- 
self There was no bustle, no outcry, no run- 
ning hither and thither for assistance; but with 
quiet and persevering assiduity they tended her, 
until at length she opened her eyes and gazed lan- 
guidly round the chamber. Then came some 
broken sobs, and then a flood of tears; and then, 
wiping away the drops that gemmed her long 
dark eyelashes, Beatrice of h crura once more 
shook off the bonds of woman's weakness, and 
was herself again. 

" Be silent on what has passed, Annette, she 
said; " Laura, I know Ictm trust you. I would 
fain learn whether the chateau is free of all 
guests; I long to be alone in my own house 
agriin. Fly, Annette, and see." 

The girl sped away, and soon returned, say- 
ing, " The Count mounted his horse. Lady, and 
roue away some twenty minutes since." 

" Did he?" said Beatrice— "did he?" and she 
fell into a deep fit of thought. 



CHAPTER XV. 



So long as there was a human eye upon her, 
Beatrice of Ferara governed the minglod and 
passionate feelings that struggled with each 
other in her bosom, and would fain have had the 
mastery of hor also. After a tira3, however, 
when she had preserved Ker apparent calmness 
long enough to deceive completely those urouad 
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ho/; when «li« had drawn, with a hand fall of | 
frace and fancy, the groups ■ of flowers which ' 
were to serve as patterns for her maiJens* em- 
broidery — hud strucii the chords of her lute with 
a careless but skillful hand, and tallied for some 
ten minutes on a butterfly — she desired to be 
left alone. 
Then, however, when, with the door closed 



The tears a^in seemed to relieve her; and 
at length she wiped them from her eyes, and 
loolLod out vacantly upon the gay and sunny 
landscape that kiy stretched in bright confn* 
sion from the hight on which the chateau stood, 
to some distant hills, that, rising again on the 
opposite side of a deep valley, towered op, now 
covered with green woods, now massed in the 



andihe arras drawn, there was no eye upon her gray distance. However resolutely the sool 
but that of Heaven, she once more gave way I may hold itself within the citadel of the heart 
to all she felt. " Oh, God! Oh, God I" she cried, | besieged by grief, the garrison of tliat sad foi> 



clasping her small hands, *Ho bo thus treated by 
one whom I have so deoply loved — for whom 
I have done so much — for whose sake I sacri- 
ficed my nights and days, scattered my fortunes, 
left my state and station, took on me menial 
offices, put my life in peril, and even my good 
name to risk — and more, far more, for whom I 



forgot and pardoned those errors that women ^ had seen many fairer far; but over it the sua, 



forget least easily, and loved him still, even 
when he sported with niy love as a thing of 
naught! Oh, God! oh, God! that he who, if 
ever man yet believed the love of woman to 
be a pure and holy thing, should have held the 
feelings of ray heart most sacred — that ho should 
dare to talk to me the words of shame, the vile 
sophisms of guilt and infamy; that he should 
dream that I — I who have stood alone, in the 
midst of a depraved court, the wonder and hatred 
of them all — that I should become his paramour, 
his leman, to be held or discarded athisi pleasure- 
to play him sweet airs upon the lute, and sing to 
him when he was in the moo), and be called the 
Italian mistress of the gay Count d'Aubin!" and 
as she called up all the images of the degradation 
he had proposed, she strained her hands upon one 
another until the clear blood vanished from be- 
neath her small finger-nails; and she raised her 
dark eyes to heaven, as if asking, " Is it possi- 
ble that God can permit such baseness?" 

" It is my own fault!" she cried at length; 
" it is my own fault! I should have known too 
well what a vile slave man is — how he licks the 
dust beneath our feet, so long as we tread upon 
his neck, and turns to smite us as soon as we 
■mile upon him. I should have known it, and 
with hanghty dignity and distant sternness com- 
manded the love that I have stooped to win; it 
is my own fault, weak girl that I am — it is my 
own fault! He thought that she who could go 
masquerading in boy's attire, and make herself 
the companion of grooms and horse-boys for his 
sake — that she who could dare the perils of the 
camp in a strange guise— could come and go, at 
the risk of question and discovery, through the 
gates of a beleaguered city — could bind up his 
wounds with her own hands, and watch for 
fourteen nights by the side of his sick be.i, would 
surely refuse him nothing — no, not her honor. 
Or perhaps even now, in his profligacy of heart, 
he scoffs and jeers at the thoughts of my fas- 
tidiousness; or deems that, by a cunnlngdevice 
and affectation of virtue, I sought to patch up 
a ruined reputation by a marriage with him — 
he may hold me as some li?ht wanton. Out 
npon him! out upon him! Did he but know 
the heart he tramples on!" and bursting into 
tears, she covered her face with her hands, and 
remained thus for several minutes in silent bit 
I of heart 



tress will be aflected by the sight of things t 
pass beyond its limits. Sweet s^nds, though 
we listen to them not, will tend to sooUie; and 
pleasant obiects, though the eye appears void 
of all remark, will tranquillize and calm. Tbeie 
were lovelier scenes to l>e found on earth, thai 
that which lay beneath her sight, and Bctfitriee 



now slanting down toward his rest, was cast- 
ing soft broad shadows; and now and then a 
slow passing cloud came, like the faint and 
pleasing shade of melancholy that some- 
times steals upon- our happiest moments, and 
touched the bright things below with a blue 
ethereal hue as it flitted on above them. Noth- 
ing was seen to move in the sky or on the earth, 
but that slow cloud and its soft sliadow; bn^ 
on a bough before the window, a gay-hearted 
bird caroled volubly to the evening sun, min- 
gling, however, now and then, with its blitbtf 
notes, a tone or two in a sad minor key, which 
made its song liarmonize both with the eoent 
and with the heart of her who listened. I aa 
wrong; the heart of Beatrice did not hamw- 
nize with it, — her bosom was full of grieis toe^ 
deep, too lasting, to assimilate with the giad 
voice o{ nature; but still the melancholy tonef 
so far chastened the cheerful sonsr of the biid« 
that she could hear it and not think it hardi» 
and the shadow of that cloud was just suffid* 
ent to make her feel the brightness not blight* 
ing. She sat and gazed; and though neither 
her eye nor her ear marked anytliing with pre- 
cision, she fell into a dreamy fit of musing, and 
that musing was softer and less, bitter than tt 
had been. 

True, she thought of the course of her love^ 
and of that love's blight She knew that for 
her the joys of life, the dreams, the hopeis tin 
imaginings — all the green things of a happT 
heart, in short — were withered, and bla8t«^ 
and shriveled up, like the leaves of a booih 
broken off by the lightning. To be caia 
and passionless, sad and solitary, were tht 
brightest aspirations which her once ardent bo- 
som could harbor now; but still to think over 
such a state, was peace, to the bitter paroxym 
that went before. Did she ever think that hops 
might revive in regard to hira she had loved! 
Never! For though her love was not over, — ah, 
no ! and she would have given her fortune and her 
life to have blessed him; yet so lost was all her 
esteem and all her confidence, that could afat 
have thought her heart would ever betray htf 
into one weak fancy in regard to him, she wooU 
have torn it out to trample it beneath her feet 
She loved him still, she knew, she felt she lof- 
e(i him; for her heart was as a pile of incense 
which that pawion had lightod, and tha fiit. 
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kMid oily be extfngiiished liy-the end of hor 
mu being; but stUl the dream, the bright and 
^ei^en drt^m, of happiness wai ever; and not 
wn love— that ardent and undying love, which 
Vtts now an iuaivisible part of her being and 
ler soul — could iiave bribed her, by the bright- 
it .promises of hope« to see that man again, or 
lear his lips pronounce one other word. No! 
fitterly, but fully, was she convinced at last of 
us nnworthiuesa; and though she still loved 
he erring and earthly being whom her own 
HHiglnatiun had purified and adorned, the dream 
if hope waAt an end — the voi6e of the syren 
vat BMite: and yet a consolation gradually stole 
ipon her heart, soothed the ausuish and disap- 
leuitroent, and did away the indignation and 
titdain. On it, too, she framed the scheme of 
ler future life, as she paused and thought of 
iie coming years. Tliat consolation was the 
^viotiou, the certainty, the indubitable assu- 
ftitce, that she was beloved; that he who had 
Bsulted and injured hei>^who had repaid her 
Buderne^ with ingratitude, and her confidence 
f baseneib — still loved her deeply, passionately, 
kd alone. What, then, was her resolution? 
tot to watch him farther, even through the 
yes of others— not to seelE for tidings of his 
tolioDs, or to dream that he would amend; bat 
•a the contrary, to fly him far and forever; 
shut her ears against every rumor from the 
uid in which he lived; and, dead as he was to 
ier, to consider him no more among the liv- 
Dg; but still as the balm and the comfort of the 
•og after- years, to remember that ihe had been 
idoved— that, impure and darit as was the flame 
tuit had be€n lighted upon the altar of his heart, 
ttU it had been Itindted, and had burned for 
^f' This was to be the theme of memory— 
•» occupation ef lier long, lonely hours— the 
Batter for the immortal working of thoughts- 
ne balsam for her wounded heart— the light of 
[^ long night of maiden widowhood, — that 
be had been loved by him she loved ! 

As she thus thought, and as she thus deter- 
Jjned, the bitterness of her grief diminished. 
Hifk and melancholy, indeed, was the fate that 
tte pictured for herself: but yet it was relief, 
>r it offered her tranquillity at least; and she 
aa learned, amid the strife of hope, and fear, 
m passion, to value God's best blessing — ^peace. 
ler meditations had been long, and had not ex- 
cUy followed the even course in which they 
>ve been here detailed; for tears were not 
'anting to chequer them, nor many an angry 
^ a bitter thought to struggle hard against 
^^ not unsound philosophy with which she 
J"gbt to preserve, for future years, alt, out of 
Je brlnrht harvest of her hopes now blighted, 
^^ hud escaped the storm. But the tears grew 
*f frequent, and the bitterer pangs of disup- 
ointment waxed fainter, as the minutes flew; 
•^d at length, when she had determined how 
' shape her course through the test of life's 
*"g and dangerous voyage, she raised her eyes 
*»ce more to the heaven above and the lands- 
*P« below; and the objects which met her 
Jjw Were more marlied and noted now, than 
•^ey bad been not long before. 

ine change upon the scene, however, was 
'^tuight^OLeMiiie bird was tUU toaisf its 



unwearied throat in ^ tree han) by^— the same 
unmoving stillness dwelt over the whole view 
-*-and not a living object was to be seen upon 
the solitary ro»d that wound away through a 
thinly peopled part of the much depopulated 
realm of France. But the shadows had grown 
longer, and the little stream which had lately 
glistened in the sunshine, now rested scarcely 
visible in the brown shade of the hills; and 
those changes, slight as they were, to a quick 
and imaginative mind like that of Beatrice, 
might well speak of time's rapid pace, and 
man's slow resolves. Stretching forth her 
hand to a small silver bell, she rang it sharply; 
and when the girl Annette appeareid, bade her 
call Bartholo instantly. 

It was not long before the dwarf obeyed the 
summons; and tJiough he entered with that 
air of deference and respect, which was hab* 
Itual to him in the presence of Beatrice, yet 
there was a gleam of satisfaction in his eye 
which he could not quell; and which, had she 
been in her usual keen and observing state of 
mind, would not have escaped /the glance of 
his mistress. But Beatrice scarcelv saw him 
as he stood before her; but sat with her eyes 
bent upon the ground, and her busy thoughts 
straying sorrowfully over the past. 

** You sent for me, Madam," said the dwarf 
at length; "and I come joyfully, because I 
have not been thus honored of late so often 
as t used formerly to be, when Bartholu's 
scheme or Bartholo's advice, was well nigh his 
lady's oracle." 

** I have somewhat distrusted thee, Bartho- 
lo !" said Beatrice gravely. "Many of my 
plans have failed in thy hands—" 

** But by no fault of mine, lady !" cried the 
dwarf, eagerly. ** What have 1 done to be 
distrusted ? How have I deserved to lose your 
confidence 7 What secret have I betrayed 7 
How have I acted to frustrate anything that 
you proposed 7" * 

" Those, Bartholo," replied the lady, " those 
who suflfer themselves to be discovered in theii* 
art, by open acts or heedless words, are politi- 
cians of a diS*erent stuff fn^ that of which 
thou art made. But there are such things as 
looks, smiles, and fro^ois, and curlings of the 
slight upper lip, which, to the eye of Beatrice 
of f'erera, are often as legible as a book fairly 
printed in the language of her native land, i 
hove somewhat doubted thee; but I may have 
been deceived — and God send it may be so ! 
for I would not willingly believe that any one 
whom I have nourished with my bread, and 
have rewarded not only with dull gold, but also 
with inestiinible favor and aflection, would 
deceive or betray me; far less could I wish toi 
think, that one who has known me from infan- 
cy, and on whom my parents, as well as my- 
self, have rained benefits, would wrong my 
confidence.'* 

" Lady !" replied the dwarf vehemently, ••so 
help me Heaven, as I would sooner die tnando 
aught that you do not wish, except for your 
own good." 

"Ay, there may we bitterly fall out, good 
Bartholo, if we speak farther !" replied Be*- 
trieo. ««Wlmt I require it 9$n\c9, isd net 
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jndgmoiit of ray actions; and henceforth let 
me but see that you even wavet in obeying » or 
fulfill not my behest, whatever it may be, to the 
very letter, and I will send you from me never 
to return again. However, I eomewhat doubt- 
ed thee, and therefore have not trusted thee in 
matters where I required uninquiring prompti- 
tude and exact ol>euienoe. Those matters now 
are over, and a smoother trodden path lies out be- 
fore me." 

Bartholo started, for he had heard and marked 
much that had passed; and yet she spoke so 
calmly, that he deemed it impossible one of 
her passionate nature could bear the blight of 
all her hopes so meekly. <*It has wrung my 
heart, lady,*' he said, in a tone of deep despon- 
dency, that touched Beatrice more at this mo- 
ment than it might have done at any other, be- 
cause grief is ^credulous of grief. '*It has 
wrung my heart, lady, to have been distrusted 
by you for an hoar, though the wound would 
have gone deeper had 1 deserved it. But 
YOU know not, lady, what it is, when one has 
been brought up from boyhood near so bright 
and good a person as yourself; has been habi- 
tuated to watch your every word, to obey you 
and to hasten before your wishes to please you ; 
has become keen of wit and daring of execution 
for the sole service of your behests ; and has watch- 
ed you expand from loveliness to loveliness, like 
a flower in the spring tide — you know not what 
it is to be looked coldly od, even for a moment; 
to be distrusted by her whom one would give 
the inmost heart's best blood to serve." 

The tone touched Beatrice, for it was un- 
like the dwarfs ordinary cynicism : but there 
was something in the words, though they were 
respectfully spoken, which did not please her; 
and she might have replied more coldly than 
the kindness of her heart approved, had not the 
dwarf gone on rapidly : — *' At your birth, lady, 
I was little more than twelve years old; and 
from that hour to this, I have followed your 
fortunes, and obeyed you in every word, even 
te quitting you, and taking apparent service, 
once with a man I hated, and once with a man 
I despised; and now I find that you have dis- 
trusted me, you have looked cold upon me, you 
have kept me from your presence ! Lady, I 
beseech you, do not so again; rather as you 
say, send me from you forever. Call me to 
you, and say, *Barthoto, thou pleasest me no 
longer, get thee gone, and take thy stinted and 
mis-shapen form from before my eyes; let me 
see no more thy apish countenance ! l^espised 
of all (he world, thou art despised of me also; 
and though the 4,warf hus been my sport and 
mockery, has stood in the place of parrot, or 
lapdog, or marmoset, I am now tired of the 
goblin; so get thee hence !* say this ! say a 
thousand things more biting and hitter still, 
but never, oh never, lady, distrust me again." 

** Nay, Bartholo \ nay I" replied Beatrice, 
better pleased with his last words than those 
that preceded them. ** Tliou goest too for, in 
the bitterneas of thine anger. I have never 
contemned, I have nevei' despised thee ! and 
have felt pity for thy fate, less because it truly 
deserved pity, than because it gHovod thee. — 
As to the pMt, thon owAest thyssif, that if thou 



hadst deemed my hiteirest required it, tiieu 
wouidst have betrayed my confidence; I was 
just, therefore, in mistrusting thee; bat it was 
thy vanity I doubted^-vanity that must jcid|[« 
of my happiness better than I can myaelf-— 
and not thy love, Bartholo, which I do verily 
believe would seek that happiness for me at 
the risk of life." 

'* Oh! never, never, doubt that, lady!" cried 
the dwarf, casting himself at her feet, and kiss- 
ing her hand; ** never, never doubt that; for 
your utmost trust therein can only do nu 
scanty justice." 

Beatrice withdrew her hand. *« Enough. 
enough!" she said. "We understand each 
other for the future. You always remember, 
that I am the best radge of my own bappfneos; 

and I " He shook his head with a moom- 

fnl look, and clasping his hands togrether, cast 
his eyes upon the ground. ** What mean you, 
knave?" cried Beatrice, for his action inter- 
rupted her more than words could have done. 
** What would you by that gesture?'* 

« I would «sk> lady," said the dwarf, in a 
firm but melancholy tone,—** I would ask, if 
you have lately proved yourself so good a judge 
of your own happiness? — Pardon me, my no- 
ble lady! Pardon me! but did I not long* since 
predict all that has happened? Did I not tel 
you, when first you fixed your love on on< 
whose name I will'not pronounce, so deeply 
do I hate him for his conduct toward yoa — " 

<* Hate hhn not, Bartholo!" iuterrapted Be- 
atrice, fixing her bright dark eyes upon the 
dwarf as she spoke, — ** hate him not, Btartbolo; 
for I love him still! and he loves me!" 

A bright flush played over the pde cheek of 
the dwnf, like a gleam of summer lightuing 
upon the twilight sky, and his nether lip quiv- 
ered; but for some moments he made no reply, 
except by again clasping his hands togetner, 
and gazing down upon the ground, as if ia 
deep meditation. «liady!" he said at length, 
** you love him still! I doubt it not; for yours 
is one of those firm hearts, on which a line 
once engraved can never be effaced. But alas, 
alas! he loves not you; and all your experi- 
ence will not convince you, solely because 
you still love him." 

** Not so, Bartholo," replied Beatrice. « All 
my experience convinces me that he does love 
me; and I thank God for it, though most 
Hkely I shall never see his face again. Do not 
interrupt me! For once I condescend to speak 
to you of my pest and my future actions; but 
after this, we mention such things no more. 
I am not the weak being yon believe me. I 
placed you in the service of Philip of Anbin, 
now years age, not that you might act as a 
spy for me upon each pitiful and insignificant 
occurrence of his life, or note every failing or 
every falsehood he committed against the vows 
he had plighted to me; but, on the contrary, 
to satisfy myself on two great points, whereon 
my future happiness depended, first, wfaetber 
\\t loved me, and next, whether he might not 
become worthy of my love. When he left 
Paris and retired into Maine, shaken by still 
greater doubts, I determined to watch him my- 
self more nenriy, $md make yoa prepay ms 
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an entrance into the family of his uncle; but 
it was still for those two great objects that I 
risked so much. Circumstances rendered this 
scheme nearly fruitless: the death of his uncle, 
his return toward Paris, his separation from 
his cousin, all thwarted me; but still, step by 
step, and little by little, his character developed 
itself before me. At lenjrth, hoping and con- 
fiding still, I had the man 1 loved, followed by 
my emissaries, traced from place to place, with- 
drawn from the fatal battle which ruined the 
cause he had espoused, and brought hitlier as 
tiiou knowest. Here I watched him from sick- 



all events, more liabitual. "Ay, lady!" ha 
said, "so it is ever! There is ever one point 
more to be made sure of when a lady's love 
and her judgment lead her different ways; and 
tliat one point more will very surely keep your 
steps from Italy. So I will e*en go and sing.*' 

** Knave, thou art somewhat too l>old!** cried 
Beatrice. " I have pampered thee too much, 
and made thee insolent; but thou shait be 
taught better in future!" 

" Not so, lady, not so!" cried the dwarf, in 
a deprecatory tone. " Forgive the first out- 
breaking of my disappointment I thought 



unto health. Here the last truit of his ; our journey to Italy sure, when suddenly came 



character displayed itself. All is open — all Is 
clear! My two questions are resolved! I am 
satisfied. He loves me, Bartholo! He does 
love me! But he is unworthy of my love!" 

She spoke rapidly and eagerly, but she had 
by this time regained her command over her- 
self; and not a tear rode in her eye, as she 
briefly touched upon the various efforts which 
love, deeper, stronger than even she herself be- 
lieved, had urged her on to make, and upon 
the sad result of all her endeavors. As she 
ended, indeed, she raised her eyes to the sky; 
and, led away by memory, forgot the presence 
of the page and the conclusion of her speech, 
and, gazing out for many minutes, remained in 
silent but painful meditation. Still she gave 
no way to grief; "and, after a while, again 
turned toward the dwarf, saying, ** Well, Bar- 
tholo, so much for the past! Now for the fu- 
ture. For eleven long years have I sojourned 
in this fair realm of France, but my stay therein 
draws toward an end. The last tie that bound 
me to this place is broken! My soul yearns 
toward my native land. Bartholo, I am about 
to tread back my way to Italy." 

** Indeed! indeed!" cried the dwarf, his whole 
face brightening. " Then all is right, indeed. 
But when, lad}'— oh tell me when?" 

** I knew not that thou wert such a lover of 
thy native land!" replied Beatrice, as she gazed 
upon his small features beaming with a sort of 
triumphant joy. " I have heard thee call thy- 
self a citizen of the world; and vow that na- 
ture, when she made thee smaller than the 
common race of other countries, by unfitting 
thee for any, had fitted thee for all alike. But 
I see that, smother our feelings however we 
may, the love of our own land will not give 
way so long as memory binds us to it with the 
thousand ties of sweet associations and early 
happiness. Well, be thy mind at ease! Eight 
days, eight short days, and I am on my way 
hence, unless some unforeseen event delay me. 
I have but to withdraw my poor girls from Pa- 
ris, at least those that like to follow me; to 
place the somewhat wasted wealth which I 
nave here under the protection of the laws, if 
the laws, indeed, can give protection now-a< 



that 'one point mors;* and I know human 
nature all too well to doubt, that upon one 
small point love can raise up such mighty 
prison-walls, that the best climber, ere he could 
escape, would break his neck in the attempt to 
scale them." 

" Like others who fancy they know human 
nature well," answered Beatrice, " thou cheat- 
est thyself with thine own imaginations. Tiiat 
one point more will not detaiu me here; but 
whether thy curiosity regarding it — and which 
I clearly see — originate iu folly or in policy, it 
shall not be gratified. Content thyself with 
what I choose to tell thee, and ask no more! 
And now listen to my commands. Make ev* 
ery preparation for a journey; and in regard 
to this house, on which I have wasted so much 
wealth that might have been better spent, take 
order that, if possible, it be guarded against the 
chances of these civil wars, until peace he again 
establislMd. You understand what I would 
have. When law is once more recognized in 
France, perchance it and the hotel in Paris 
may be sold, and I have nothing more in a 
land that I no longer love. Now get thee 
hence and leave me; but let all things be done 
quickly." 

The dwarf replied nothing, but retired at 
once; and Beatrice, after following him with 
her eyes to the door, sat for several moments 
in silence, with an air of anxious thought " I 
doubt that imp!" she said at length. " I doubt 
that hnp! There has of late been a fire and an 
eagerness in his words, when he speaks to me, 
that I love not; and I have remarked that his 
eyes, when he thinks that mine are not on 
him, have a somewhat bold familiarity with 
my person." And as she thus thought, a 
slight shudder passed over her: — "I doubt 
him," she went on; "§nd he is bold, and cun- 
ning, and politic, to a point rarely reached by 
those whose communion with their fellow* 
men is more extended than his, and who, con* 
sequently, find a thousand things to call their 
attention ifrom their darling schemes. I doubt 
him, and will have him watched ! I fear he 
may have betrayed me already, but he shall 
do so no more. Annette !" she cried aloud, 



day; to make sure of one point more, which " Annette !" 
will soon be settled, and then to depart." The girl appeared, and her mistress bade her 

The face, of the dwarf, which, during the send Joachim to her. Some minutes then 



whole of his interview with his lady, had been 
agitated with strong feelings, either of mortifi- 
cation or of joy, now at once resumed the look 
ef calm, bitter cynicism, which, though per- 
kans not more natural to his foatuxes, wss, at 



elapsed; but at length appeared the old man, 
who had so skillfully managed the little come- 
dy which had enabled Beatrice and Eugenie de 
Menancourt to pass the gates of Paris. " Joa- 
chim!" said ills piistress, as bs eBtsi«d,.*<'hfi?« 
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« strict watch out upon the dwarf Bartholp: I 
doubt him ; 1 doubt his fuith and honesty." 

** And 80 do I, lady/* reolied tlie man. '* I 
myself heard you command him not to show 
himself in the sight of Count d*Aubin, and to 
my certain knowledge he visited him alone in 
his chamber." 

"Indeed!" said Beatrice, thoughtfully; "in- 
deed! That may mean much! But have him 
watched, without making it apparent. Quick, 
Joachim! You, at least, 1 can trust" 

" You may, dear lady!" replied the old man, 
laying his htmd upon his breast; and then, 
bowing low, he left Beatrice to long, deep, 
anxious thought 



CHAPTER XVI. 



There be many hearts that, in the full fru 
ition and delight of what they have obtained 
by evil means, know not remorse, and taste 
•ach happiness as gratified passion can bestow. 
There be also those firm and constant hearts, 
which, in the midst of trouble and adversity, 
■hake off one half of calamity's heavy load by 
the strength of conscious virtue and integrity; 
and there be some so dull and so obtuse, as, un- 
der any circumstances, not to see and appreci- 
ate the worst portion of their fate. But the 
eorse of curses, the deepest earthly retribution 
that can be poured upon the head of the wick- 
ed, is to find their schemes frustrated, and their 
desires disappointed, by the very evil means 
which they have taken to accomplish them. 
Booh was the case of Philip of Aubin at the 
moment he left Beatrice of Ferara; but pas- 
sion, and mortified vanity, and angry pride, 
combined to support him for the time, and to 
shut his eyes to the stinging certainty that his 
own vices had produced his own misfortune. 

For an instant he gazed after the fair girl he 
had lost forever, as she turned from him in 
beautiful disdain; and he felt tempted to follow 
her, and casting himself once more at her feet, 
to acknowledge his errors, and throw away his 
fruits iu repentance. But with her anger 
there had mingled a look of scorn, against 
which the worst weakness of his nature rose 
in arms. Her indignation, her reproaches, her 
wrath, he could have borne, but the contempt 
that curled her lip roused vanity against repen- 
tance; and setting his teeth firm, ne muttered, 
*< Never! never!" and took another path to 
the chateau. Passing hastily to the apartments 
which he had occupied, he bade the servant 
that he found in waiting, summon the maitre 
d*hotel to his presence, and questioned him on 
his arrival in regard to what part of the bag- 
CBge with which he had joined the army of the 
Leagae at Ivry had been brought thither from 
the field, and where were the soldiers and at- 
tendants who accompanied him. 

"Neither baggage nor attendants of your 
own followed you here, sir," replied the man. 
" You were carried off from the field insensi- 
ble, by four or five of my lady's horsemen, 
and came hither still in your buff-coat and part 
«f yoar hroken armor. The purse which was 



on your person, sir, and its contents, are In 
that closet, if you have not token it Yoar 
horse is well, and in the stable; but your 
troops and your attendants were all dispersed; 
nor have we heard aught of any of them, ex- 
cept that some found Uieir way to the Chateau 
d'Aubiu; for which, and for your lands in 
Maine, we learn his Majesty the King, at the 
request of Monsieur de St Real, has granted 
an immunity, lest they should be plun&red in 
the war." 

There was a dryness in the man's tone that 
displeased the Count d'Aubin; and eyeing him 
with a somewhat frowning brow, lie said, 
" Well, tlien, I will go forth from your lady's 
dwelling as I entered it, alone. Order my 
horse to be saddled: doubtless a countryman 
can easily be hired to guide me on my" way to 
my own lands. How far is it hence to Vi- 
braye or La Ferte?" • 

" Some thirty leagues, sir, by the road," re- 
plied the maitre d'hotel; "but if you cross 
through the woods and by the hills — where the 
way is not bad — the distance is hardly more 
than half as much." 

"Well, then, well," said D'Aubin, "I will 
take the shortest; seek me a guide;" and while 
the man was gone upon that errand, he walked 
up and down the room with his hands clasped, 
and his eyes bent upon the floor. Even then 
his better spirit whispered that it was not yet 
too late; but the fiend rose against such coun- 
sel, and setting his teeth hard, he took his 
purse from the spot where it had beon placed, 
and descended to the court-yard. His horse 
was already prepared ; and one or two of the 
thousands of retainers that thronged a great 
mansion in those days were loitering about be- 
low. The maitre d'hotel returned in a few 
moments with a guide, riding on one of the 
small horses of the country, and D'Aubin, 
putting his foot in the stirrup, slowly mounted 
his charger. As he did so, he ran his eye over 
the many small windows of the building; but 
nothing like a female face was to be seen at 
any of them ; and, turning to the attendants 
who stood around, somewhat marveling to see 
him thus depart alone and unnoticed, after all 
that had lately passed, he bestowed upon them 
half the contents of his purse, and then, with 
a slow pone and fVowning brow, rode through 
the gates into the country beyond. 

There was a well of bitterness in his heart, 
which kept him silent as he rode on; and more 
than half an hour passed ere he even asked a 
question of the guide. Nor was his a mind to 
be soothed or comforted, or rendered better or 
wiser, by thinking over events in which his 
own follies had actd so principal a share. 
Too much a spoiled child of vanity willingly to 
examine his own conduct with steady and im- 
partial eyes, he felt himself injured, rather 
than reproved, and only meditated how he 
might heal the wounds which had been in^ 
flioted on his pride. At length, hpwever, the 
sight of a distant town recalled to his mind the 
state of the land through which he traveled; 
and he remembered that it might be absolutely 
necessary for his own security to ascertain the 
exact political dtoatioa of the dlSmni cUisa 
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in the Ticinity. The guide, to whom his ques* 
tions were of course addressed, was shrewd 
and intelligent enough; and from his answers 
D*Aubin &und that the track, through which 
his road lay, thinly peopled, and possessing 
few places of any importance, had known, as 
yet, but little of the evils of civil war. A body 
of troops had indeed, occasionally crossed it. 
One or two of the defensible chateaux were 
held for the King and for the League; now 
and then, too, a troop of plunderers attached 
to one of the parties would appear, carry off 
what pillage they could collect, and then re- 
tire; but no regular force was known to be in 
the neighborhood, except indeed a company of 
horse arquebusiers, stationed at the small town 
of La Loupe, on the part of the King, in order 
to keep open his conmiunication with Maine 
and Touraine. The guide, himself, was a 
strong Royalist; and as the Count d*Aubin 
soon ascertained that fact, he neither gave him 
tany information in regard to his own party 
and opinions, nor trusted too much the man*s 
reports of great successes attending the King's 
arms, and of the return of peace and prosperity, 
wherever the country heartily resumed the 
virtues of obedience and submission. 

Having now, by the questions necessary to 
ascertain the state of the country, broken the 
dull and sullen taciturnity which had bound 
him for some time, after quitting the chateau 
of Beatrice of Ferara, D*Aubin continued the 
conversation, as a relief from thought; and many 
were the subjects on which he n^ed informa- 
tion, as during the last few weeks he had giv- 
en up all his thoughts to happier topics, and to 
brighter dreams, than either war or policy 
could supply. Curiosity of every kind had 
seemed dead within him; but now he learned 
much from the answers of his guide, and guess- 
ed more from many a vague, distorted tale, 
which the man had heard concerning the late 
movements of the armies; — tales which, in- 
deed, contained in general less truth than false- 
hood, but which were easily rectified, by the 
previous knowledge and better judgment of 
the narrator's auditor. Much, too, did D*Au- 
bin hear of Beatrice of Ferara; of her habits 
of life since she had quitted Paris; of those 
kindlier virtues and gentler pursuits which a 
capital suffers not to show themselves; and of 
the ardent and enthusiastic love which the 
peasantry around had learned to bear toward 
ner. He listened and mused, and good and 
evil purposes struggled hard togetlier in his 
heart; but the evil was still predominant; and 
though a lingering inclination to cast himself 
at her feet, and sue for pardon, would make 
itself felt, more often still did he ponder upon 
the means of teaching her, who had so bitterly 
rebuked him; to repent in agony of spirit the 
resolution she had formed against him. Ever 
and anon, too, with a feeling of still uncon- 
quered triumph, he thought, " She loves me 
still ! she loves me still ! and the man who 
possesses a woman's love holds her in bonds 
that it is difficult to break.*' 

Thus passed the hours; and toward seven 
o'clock the guide stopped at the poor auberge of 
a imall open village, in order, •• he nkl, to 



THE GUIDE. 14^ 

I give the horses rest and povender. The seen^ 
I was wild and hilly; and D'Aubin now began 
I to recognize the country around, which was 
! little more than twelve French leagues f^om ^^ 
his own paternal dwelling. His recoUecUoa ' 
was vague, however, and not sufficient to justify 
him in dismissing his guide; and, anxious to 
proceed, he took no refreshment himself, but 
urged the man to hasten on, hoping ere night 
had completely fallen, to reach some spot, 
whence he could go forward alone on the fol- 
lowing morning. But tlie people of the au- 
berge were slow, and the guide, who wai 
their acquaintance, still slower; inasmuch as, 
finding himself in comfortable quarters, be had 
predetermined to take up his abode there for 
the night He looked out toward the west, 
declared that the sun was lower than he had 
thought for; looked out toward the south, and 
predicted a sharp storm. But D'Aubin was 
neither of a disposition, nor in a mood, to be 
delayed at any man's will and pleasure; and in 
consequence urged such cogent arguments in 
regard to the payment of his guide's services, 
that the man did at length bestir himself, and 
the horses were brought to the door. 

<*How far is it to the little village of Neu- 
ville ?" demanded D'Aubin, after tliey had rid- 
den on about a mile. 

** Four good leagues, Monseigneur," replied 
the man; " but before we reach that, we como 
to the chateau of Armencon, which has ever 
held out stoutly for the King, and we are surp 
of a hearty welcome there, should need be;" 
and as he spoke, he looked up to that part of 
the sky which rested, as it were, upon the edge 
of the high hilly bank forming the southern 
boundary of the steep, narrow valley, or rather 
dell, up which their road led on into the for- 
est D'Aubin turned his eyes in the same di- 
rection, and beheld, what is very common in 
the valleys of the Seine and the Euro during 
summer, large leaden masses of clouds, in tho 
shapes of rolling columns and sharp cones, ris^ 
ing up from behind the hill, clear, defined, an4 
harsh upon the sky, like the side-scenes of a 
theater. These are the invariable precursors 
of a thunder-storm; but often they roll on for 
many hours, changing from one fautastio 
shape to another, ere the fire within them 
breaks forth, and the strife begins. The Count 
paid them no farther attention than was evin* 
ced by slightly hurrying his pace. The track 
upon which he was now entering was broken 
ground, forest, and hill; but still me road lay on 
through the same dell, skirting the banks of a 
small stream which fell at no great distance 
Into the higher Eure. The uplands on either 
side, hid the sun, and afforded a shade which 
would have been pleasant in that hot seasont 
had not the closeness of the atmosphere, and 
the want of the slightest wind, rendered the 
whole air equally oppressive. The day rapidl|r 
declined as the travelers rode on, and the 
clouds stretched wider overhead, while every 
now and then a faintf shifting, electric light 
played between the detached masses, and 
showed that the warfare of the elements was 
about to commence. D'Aubin was not a little' 
anxious now to hurry on; but ere he had ae- 
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complbhcd moro than two leagnes of the ap- 1 

Sointed way, niffbt had fallen, and the storm | 
ad begrun. The ligbtninjr D'Aubin heeded * 
bat litUe, though his horse would every now 
and then start and rear, as the bright glare 
gleamed across the narrow road; but he knew 
tne violent deluge of rain, in which those 
storms generally end, would not be long ere 
it followed; and feeling himself far more fa- 
tigued than he expected, he loved not the 
thought of prolonging his journey under the 
outpouring of the watery sky. They had now 
reached the summit of the hill : the trees af- 
forded but little shelter ; and a few lai^e drops 
began to patter upon the leaves. <*Kide on, 
my lord, ride on, ' cried the guide, who saw 
P'Aubin's lately acquired strength beginning 
to flag; « the chateau of Armencon is not above 
a league off." 

« But I do not intend to stop until I reach 
Neuville," replied D*Aubin. « Think you if 
we nauae here, under the shelter of some of the 
thickest trees, that the storm may not pass 
off?" 

*< Not to-night, sir, not to-night,*' replied the 
man ; ** but why not stop at Armencon 7" he 
continued, with more eagerness, as the rain 
rapidly increased: <* they will show you all 
hospitality there ; and if you be just recovered 
from a sickness, as the maitre d'hotel told me, 
it will kill you to ride on for two or three 
hours more m a night like this." 

« Two or three hours !" exclaimed D' Aubin» 
«< What ! to travel three leagues !" 

••Ay, sir," answered the man, " even so: we 
are not here as if we were conrsing a hare over 
the plains. We shall have to go up and down 
twenty steep bills ere we reach Neuville ; but 
we shall be at Armencon in three quarters of 
an hour." 

" But I do not choose to stop there," replied 
D'Aubin hastily ; and fbra moment or two the 
man paused without reply. The next instant, 
however, he said in a respectful tone, " I guess 
how the matter is, sir: you are one of May- 
enne's friends, and if so, good faith ! you are 
right not to go near Armencon. They shot 
the captain's brother in cold blood, not long 
since, in Paris, and, by my soul, it would go 
hard with any of the Leaguers if they were 
found within the chateau walls." 

« I had nothing to do with the death of his 
brother,'* replied D'Aubin ; " but still I wiH 
not trust to an angry man. Tell me, however, 
my friend, can I trust to you 7 " 

" On my life you may, sir," replied the guide; 
" and I would not take you now into Armen- 
con for my right hand. But it is coming on 
to pour : your cloak will soon be wet through ; 
and hereabouts there should be a hut where 
the wood-cutters live in the spring and au- 
tumn. That will give better shelter than the 
trees ; and most likely you may find a bed of 
rushes, and some pine-wood to dry your cloak 
withal." 

«« That were luck, indeed !" replied D'Aubin : 
**let us hasten on then, my friend ; and if you 
can meet with this hut, I will pay you for its 
riielter better than ever aubergiste was paid." 

The memory of the guide was exact ; and their ' 



search was aot long. The hot was, indeed* 
but four w^ls, thatched with stubble and plas- 
tered with mud ; and the door, which was made 
of straw, interwoven with boughs, was lying 
detached upon the ground : but it was soon 
replaced ; and the frequent flashes of lightning 
enabled them to discover the bed of moss and 
rushes which the guide had expected, and a 
small store of dried fragments of the resinoos 
pine, which, lighted by flint and steel, soon 
shed some better light upon the interior than 
was afforded by the fitful glare without 
The interior was too small to admit the 
horses also; but D'Aubin satisfied himself 
by placing his own beast nnder a tree, and 
mentally saying, ** He will do well enough," 
returned to the dielter of the hut, cast off 
his drippinjE; cloak, and seated himself upon 
the pile of dried herbs. Still the storm 
continued, and still the incessant pattering 
of the heavy rain bade the travelers be con- 
tented with the refuge they had found. For 
awhile D'Aubin endeavored to occupy hii 
thoughts by asking a number of questions of 
his guide, and listening to the long-winded 
stories which the other, feeling the moments of 
inactivity as tedious to his own restless and wan- 
dering nature as they were to the Count, will- 
ingly poured forth for the sake of doing 
something. At length, however, his stock ex- 
hausted itself; and an hour more passed in si- 
lence and expectation ; but the storm still went 
on. 

The guide's patience now gave way. " My 
Lord," he said, ** you will be starved here, if I 
can find you nothing to eat. You took neither 
bit nor sup at the auberge, though you had rid- 
den many a league ; but among the houses that 
lie under the chateau of Armencon, I have a 
cousin, and can, I doubt not, procure a piece 
of meat and a flask of wine. I will say that it 
is for an old lady, whom I am guiding through 
the wood, and who cannot come on for the 
storm." 

D' A ubin did feel exhausted, and in need of 
food ; but still he hesitated to let the man depart, 
for in those days acts of treachery were not 
uncommon ; and his life might depend upon 
his passing the castle of Armencon unobserved. 
The guide, however, insisted ; and as there was 
no means of staying him without showing 
suspicions, which often produce the very evils 
they point at, the Count at length suffered 
him to depart, and remained alone, determined 
to try whether he could not sleep away the time 
while the peasant was absent. 

The attempt was vain ; and, stretched upon 
the bed of moss where the hard limbs of honest 
industry had enjoyed many a night of comfort- 
able repose, the gay and glittering Count d'An- 
bin strove in vain to banish from his bosom 
the torment of thought Memory rested on 
the past, and conscience knew her hour, and 
seized it with relentless power. His gone ex- 
istence was spread out before him like a map; 
and the upbraiding voice within proclaimed 
each ^tage of folly and of vice through which 
be had proceeded, and still read its sad comment 
upon every act, showing his gradual downfall 
from honor, wealth, splendor, reputation^ 
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happiness, and love, by his own errors and 
vanities. The long procrastinated examination 
was forced upon his heart at length ; and oh ! 
with what minute agony the moral torturer 
wracked focth the inmost secrets of his bosom, 
and then broke him upon the wheel of despair. 
His fortune irreparably injured ; he himself 
bound by large debts to an unfeeling merce 
nary; the party which he had joined against 
his conscience ruined and falling ; his buffled 
schemes holding him up to the laughter of his 
light companions ; the woman whose wealth 
was to have repaired the consequences of his 
own extrayagance flying him with horror, and 
avoiding him with success ; and the only wo- 
man whom ho had ever really loved now re- 
garding him with what had once been affection, 
changedt by his own infamy, into hatred and 
contempt. Such were the terrible matters on 
which reason, and conscience, and remorse 
had to comment, during his hours of solitude ; 
and, from the first moment that those thoughts 
arose, he felt that he would be a madman to deem 
that he could sleep. The agony of his mind af- 
fected his l>ody too much even to suffer him to 
lie still ; and starting up, he sometimes paced 
the narrow limits of the hut like a tiger in its 
cage, sometimes cast himself down in bis fury, 
and cursed tlie hour that he was born. He re- 
proached, he reviled himself for everything ; 
and, in the torture that he felt when alone, ex- 
claimed, *<Fool that I was to let the boor leave 
n^e ! even he were better than no one, in this 
gloomy, accursed place, with the lightning 
flashing eternally in my eyes, and the melan- 
choly rain pattering over head.'* 

As he thus thought, the sound of horses' feet 
splashing through the wet ground made itself 
heard in the intervals of the thunder, and the 
moment after, D'Aubin could distinguish that 
there was more than one traveler upon the 
road. A suspicion of his guide instantly cross- 
ed his mind, and was immediately confirmed 
by hearing his voice exclaim, ** There, in that 
hut ! You will find him there !" 

The Count loosened his dagger in the sheath ; 
and partly drew his sword, while, stepping back 
to the farther side of the hut, he watched for 
the opening of the disjointed door. A mo- 
ment or two elapsed, during which D'Aubin 
could hear the stranger on the outside speaking 
as if to his horse, while he tied him under a 
tree; and then the matted screen was pushed 
back, and the diminutive figure of Barthoio,the 
dwaif, stood before him. W ithout uttering a 
word, Bartholo advanced toward the Count, 
&nd cast himself at his feet, with a look 
of imploring deprecation, that D'Aubin did 
not understand. It was explained in a 
moment, however. "My Lord," said the 
dwarf, earnestly, "my Lord, I find that when 
last I saw you I deceived you; and, by the 
counsel that I gave you, I have brought insult 
and disappointment upon your head. My 
fault was involuntary; but I deserve to be 
punished; and I have sought you myself, |^at 
yon may wreak what vengeance upon me 
you like." 

D'Aubin too well knew that to the counsels 
*' his own perverse and pampered heart he 



had listened more than to those of the dwarf; 
but he was glad, nevertheless, to find any one 
on whom he could heap a part of the blame; 
and while he snatched eagerly at the opportu- 
nity o^accusing another, he felt a degree of 
gratitude for the relief which mitigated the 
bitterness of self-reproach. 

" Alas ! alas ! my poor Bartholo !" be said, 
" you did deceive me, indeed ! But I am willing 
to believe that you deceived me unwittingly; 
and I seek not to punish one who wishea to 
serve me, though he failed." 

** You are noble and generous ever, sir," re- 
plied the dwarf ; " and though she does not 
know the value of tho heart ^e tramples on, 
others do, and I will conceal it no longer. 
You little know, sir, how much art, intrigue, 
and exertion were made use of to estrange from 
you a heart that loved you, and rob you not 
only of your promised bride, but of her affofrt 
Uon." 

"How say you?" cried D'Aubin, eagerly, 
<* speak more clearly, good Bartholo; I do not 
understand." 

" I know not whether I ought to speak 
more clearly or not," replied the dwarf: "for 
although it is her pleasure and her pride to 
sport with your love, and trample on you, yet, 
it would wring her heart to hear that not- 
withstanding m\ her wiles, you had been suc- 
cessful with her rival; and though to you she 
may appear but as a cold boquette, to me, who 
have known her from her childhood, she has 
ever been a good lady and a kind." 

"Bartholo!" cried D'Aubin, sternly, "you 
have in one thing miscounseled me, and ren- 
dered me miserable. You but now professed a 
wish to atone for that error; and I call upon 
you, if you have one good feeling in your 
heart, to clear away the obscurity which hangs 
over all these transactions in which I have 
been engaged, and to let me see how T really 
stand between Beatrice of Ferara and Eugenie 
de Menancourt." 

"I will, sir! I will!" cried the dwarf, "let 
it cost me what It may. But I must be quick, 
for the tale is intricate, and your guide, who 
directed me hither, as I was following you to 
Armencon, will soon be back. Listen, then," 
he continued, while his face resumed all its 
bitter cynicism, " Think you, my Lord, that 
a girl, all gentleness and sweetness, like Ma- 
demoiselle de Menancourt, could in a moment 
he converted Into a being as stern and resolute 
as an old warrior, without some very potent 
magic? Think you that she who once loved 
you, to all appearance, as much as a young 
maiden even ventures to show, would all at 
once affect hate and detestation toward you 
without some very mighty cause? T^ink 
you that a girl who knows nothing of the 
world, and is as timid as a young deer, could 
alone find means to cheat hard-judging May- 
enne and keen Madame Montpensier, and pass 
a blaspheming Huguenot soldier off for a Ca- 
tholic priest, frustrate you and all of them by 
a false marriage, and tlien effect her escape 
from a beleaguered city, where a thousand eyes 
were upon her; and all this by the simple ex- 
ertion of her owfk courage, ingenuity, an<t 
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daring? Pshaw ! One would think to bear it, 
and to hear that you and Mayenne believed it, 
that the warriors and the politicians of this 
world were changed into old women. My 
Lord ! my Lord ! Eugenie de Menancourt 
loved you, loves you, will love you still; and only 
now weeps the perliiiy which my noble lady — 
thinking, as all women do, that everything is 
fair in love— taught her to believe that you had 
committed against her. H^ not Mademoiselle 
de Menancourt learned to think, from the first 
moment that she set her foot in Paris, that your 
whole heart and soul were given to the Lady 
Beatrice, and that you sought her hand only 
on account of her wealth, she would at once on 
her father's death have flown to your arms for 
pirotection. But, day by day, and hour by hour 
that idea has been strengthened and con^rmed 
in her mind by a voice whose eloquence no one 
knows better than you and L Another time I 
will point out how; but at present you will be- 
lieve me at once — for your wits are not darken- 
ed enough to doubt so apparent a fact — when 
I tell you, that the carrying off the priest, the 
false marriage, and the escape from Paris, are 
all owing to the fertile brain and daring courage 
of Beatrice of Ferara. She it was who robbed 
you of your bride; and she it is who now con- 
ceals her within three leagues of this place, 
weeping that Philip of Aubin is false, and re- 
solving to enter a monastery as soon as she 
hears of his marriage to another." 

« But St. Real V* exclaimed D* Aubin, "St. 
Real ! — I have more than suspicions there." 

"Pshaw!" cried the dwarf; "she thinks 
not of him. He may love her, perhaps, but she 
thinks not of him, but as a brave, good-humor- 
ed lad, with wit enough to lead a score or two 
of iron-pated soldiers. But, once convince her 
that you love her, and that those who have 
told her you loved another were interested 
deceivers, and you will soon find the ice will 
melt, and all the coldness pass away. And 
now, my Lord, I have told you all. I have 
|dven you the key to the mystery; and though, 
God knows, there are few men in this world 
that can comprehend clearly anything beyond 
a school-boy's sum, done upon a broken slate, 
yet the matter here is so simple you cannot 
well mistake. Now I must leave you; for if 
I be not back ere morning dawn, and my lady 
discovers my errand, I may chance to die by 
an earlier death than I have calculated on." 

" But stay, stay yet a moment, good Bartho- 
lo," cried the Count; " you have not told me 
yet where I may find this fair lady. Think 
you my marriage with her will touch your 
mistress so deeply then?" 

" That is what I fear, my Lord," replied the 
dwarf, assuming a look of sorrow, " that is 
what I fear. I owed you atonement, sir; and 
I have made it at the risk of mortifying all the 
proud feelings of a lady and mistress that I 
love; for I know that she calculates upon see- 
ing you again at her feet, and pouring forth 
upon you more of her scorn and indignation, 
before she leaves you forever, and returns to 
Italy. She was aughing over the scene with 
Annette just now." 

"It is a aeene ah» shall aotst see !" said 



D'Aubin, biting his lip. "But tell me where 
dwells this fair fugitive — this Mademoiselle de 
Menancourt ! she is indeed as beautiful a crea- 
ture as the eye of man ever yet beheld! one 
not difiScult to love." 

" Oh no !" cried the dwarf; "where is the 
heart that would not be envious of the man 
who wears a jewel such as that upon his hand. 
Her dwelling, I have said, is not far off. You 
know the little stream that separates the lands 
of Aubin from those of Menancourt. Trace it 
up to its source, among these hills, and not half 
a league from the spot where it bubbles from 
its green fountain you will find two cottages, 
in one of which is the object of your search. 
It is not like the ordinary dwelling of a French 
peasant; for the Ladv Beatrice has taken pleas- 
ure in decking forth her friend's home after 
the fashion of our own land, where taste, and 
the love of all that is beautiful, descends even 
to the lowest tillers of the soil." 

"I shall easily find it," replied D'Aubin; 
" and yon fair scornful dame shall find that 
D'Aubin can seek him a mate as beautiful as 
herself. Bartholo, I trust you — once more I 
trust you ! but oh ! if you deceive in this also, 
look to your heart's blood; for I will find 
means to punish you, should you hide In the 
farthest corner of the globe." 

" My Lord, I deceive you not," replied the 
dwarf, " nor in tliis am I myself deceived. 
But, I entreat, undertake no enterprise upon 
my showinfiT, without resolving to carry it 
through at all hazards. If you would have the 
love of that fair creature you seek, spare no 
vows and persuasions to efface from her mind 
the evil impression that others have given of 
your conduct. Nor trust to that alone. For- 
get that the marriage was null. Act upon it 
as If she were your wife, until you have her safe 
in your own chateau; and then let the cere- 
mony be performed again. Neither must you 
seek her alone, and unattended by a 8ufi«:ient 
force to assert your right, should it be opposed. 
I know that five or six of my lady's bravest 
followers are always watching near that spot; 
and there may be more. Stir not a step, with- 
out fifty horsemen at your back. At all events, 
remember, my noble lord, that if you under- 
take this enterprise without sufficient strength 
and resolution, the failure must not be laid to 
me. As I hope for life and happiness, I be- 
lieve that you may be fully successful." 

" I am not apt to want in resolution, Bar- 
tholo," replied D' Aubin. "Hence I shall 
speed to my own dwelling without a moment's 
loss of time; but it may take long in the pre- 
sent state of affairs to collect such a troop as 
fifty raeu." 

" Yet time is everything!" replied the 
dwarf. " 'Tis more than likely that changes 
may take place, of which I cannot inform you; 
and if the lady be removed from her present 
refuse, our scheme is ruined. To be bold and 
rapid is the best road to success, after all. 
Who can tell what even to-morrow may bring 
fortlT" 

"True!" answered D* Aubin; "and, if pos- 
sible, to-morrow's sun shall not set ere Euge- 
nie de Menancourt be mine. Then let year 
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miftiGW md her meids laugh over the scene 
of my tupplicatioiis if they will! Bat I mutt 
. be guideu by circumttaiices. At present my 
pune is but lean, my good friend. Neverthe- 
less " 

"Speak not of it, sir! speak not of it!" re- 
plied the dwarf. ** i came td do what I have 
done, in order to make atonement for an invo- 
luntary err%>r toward one who had been to me 
the most generous of masters; and who never 
eould accuse me of giving him false infonna^ 
tiou before. 1 sought not gold, and will not 
take it. But if you succeed, and if you be 
happy, sometimes rmnember the poor dwarf, 
when he is litr away." Thus saying, he kissed 
the hand t>f his former lord, and departed, 
drawing the matted door after him. The next 
moment D'Aubin heard his horse's feet; and, 
l^^in left alone, he once more cast himself 
upon the bed of moss, and gave himself up to 
thought. His feelings, however, were now 
ver^ different from what they had been an 
hour before. Although, as we have before 
-shown, the idea of wedding Eugenie de Me- 
nancourt, repairing his wasted fortune by her 
wealth, and triumphing proudly over her who 
had scorned and rejected him, and made him 
the common jest of Paris, had never quitted 
his mind, even while yielding willingly to his 
passionate love for Beatrice of Ferara; yet the 
repulse he had met with, from a being on 
whose love and compliance he had counted 
with full confidence, the bitter scorn that she 
had displayed toward him, and the keen dis- 
appointment that her rejection inflicted, had, 
In spite of all the Titan-like struggles of pride, 
80 abased and overwhelmed him, that he had 
lost courage, and looked with hopeless eyes 
upon all the daring schemes on which, at 
other times, he would have entered so boldly. 
The words of the dwarf, however, had revived 
him, not alone by showing him the easy means 
of accomplishing one part of his purpose, but 
by pointing out a new end to be obtained, a 
new object of desire, and that, too, of a nature 
to give the only alleviation which his heart 
was capable of receiving in the pain he suf- 
fered — the alleviation of revenge. He felt that 
Beatrice was already unhappy; that his con- 
duct was— must b e a source of misery to her; 
but that feeling, far from making him pity her, 
roused up his suflering vanity to strive for 
means of avenging upon her the insult which 
her purity had offered to his baseness. The 
dwarf had pointed out the way; and to dream 
of wringing her heart by his marriage with 
Eugenie, at the same moment that he silenced 
forever the stinging laughter of his former 
companions, was a relief — perhaps a pleasure. 
At the same time, a thought crossed his mind 
that the tale of his having dwelt many weeks, 
concealed, in the dwelling of Beatrice of Fe- 
>ara, joined to his reputation for gallantry, 
might, perchance, leave her proud reputation 
for virtue somewhat sullied; and, as he thought 
thus, a smile, mingling vanity, and pride, and 
vengeance altogether, passed ovbr his 11^, and 
gave his fine features the expression of a de- 
mon ; and yet this was the brigiit and fascinat- 
ing Count d'Aubin; whom we have seen so 



fuH of light and harmless gayety in the begin* 
ning of these volumes, and such was the crea- 
ture, he had, step by step, become. 

Before the vbit of tiie dwarf, he had tried to 
sleep ID vain; but now he felt the gnawing 
paiu at his heart relieved by a new purpose; 
and, after the return of his guide with wine 
and meat, he ate and drank, though sparingly, 
and then, casting himself down once more, 
slept undisturbed until morning dawned. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Leaving the Count d'Aubin to pursue his 
schemes to their conclusion, we must now fol- 
low Barthdo home to the chateau of Guery. 
Few were the friends which the page possessed 
among the servants of his mistress; but in that 
number was the old warder at the gate, who, 
warned beforehand of the dwarf's absence, 
hastened to give him admittance without noise 
on his return. Bartholo stabled his horse and 
rubbed him down with his own small bauds, 
and then, entering by a side-door, passed 
through the great hall which was lighted' by 
one of the large paper globes of the time — not 
at all unlike a Chinese lantern — and picking 
his steps tlirough the midst of the straw mat- 
tresses upon which, as was then customary, all 
the inferior servants were sleeping in the hall, 
he made his way toward a stair-case leading to 
the room which had been appropriated to him- 
self during the illness of the Count d'Aubin, 
and which he had now resumed. Opening the 
door, he entered, congratulating himself upoa 
not having been seen, when suddenly he was 
seized on either side, and held fast to prevent 
him from using his dagger, while some one at 
the farther end of the chamber drew a screen 
from before a concealed lamp, and Bartholo 
found himself in the hands of the major-domo 
and two stout grooms, who, with little com- 
passion and less ceremony, proceeded to bind 
nim tightly hand and foot. 

The dwarf asked not a question, and said not 
a word, and the old maitre d'hotel, though lov- 
ing him but little, refrained from any expres- 
sion of triumph, merely directinff the grooms 
to watch him well and not molest him, and 
then left him for the night. Early the next 
morning the cords were slackened upon his 
ankles, and he was brought into the presence 
of his mistress, whose quivsring lip and flash- 
ing eye told how much her auger was roused 
against him. 

"Bartholo, you have deceived me!" she 
said; "you have basely deceived me!" 

"Those who suspect without cause," an- 
swered the dwarf, doggedly, " will always be 
deceived in the end, and Will deserve it." 

" And do you think me so weak a being," 
asked B4*atrice, sternly, " as to believe that he- 
who could practice the piece of knavery which 
you executed las^ night, is innocent of fore- 
gone deceits? No, poor fool, no! and even 
were it not that — as is ever the case with favo» 
rites in disgrace — the whole household Is pour- 
ing forth tales of thy former treason now that 
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it no longer avails me to know it, I should still ' 
feel as certain of your guilt as I am of living 
and breathiug, and should only daily look for 
the instances of your knavery. I seek not, 
man, to make you own either your former or 
your present baseness; all I seek to know is 
your motive. Tell me, were you bribed to 
divulge my secrets and thwart my plans? 
^Were you hired to betray the mistress that 
trusted and befriended you?** 

** No man does anything without the hope 
of recompense,** replied the dwarf, ** nor wo- 
man either.** 

" I should have thought,** answered Beatrice, 
in a tone of bitter but sorrowful reproach, 
'* that no recompense would have been suffi- 
cient to bribe you to sting the hand which che- 
rished you when all the rest of the world either 
■corned or forgot you.*' 

"You mistake me, noble lady," said the 
dwarf, " I see you mistake me. There are men 
and women both that sell their honor for gold ; 
but I am not of them. There are still more, 
both of men and women, that pawn their vir- 
tue for less solid payment, ay, and sell even 
their souls for vanity; but still no bauble was 
lir^iribe. It was neither title ^iven by some 
profligate king, nor words of flattery spoken 
by some vicious lover. I had — I own it — a 
motive before my eyes, a recompense to look 
forward to; but I choose not to speak it before 
these gaping fools. Should I ever again have 
your ear alone, to it I may tell the cause of all 
that is strange in my behavior — if aught be 
strange in the actions of man. But until then 
I am silent.** 

** Leave me!" said Beatrice, looking toward 
her attendants, "retire to the anteroom — no 
farther!** Her commands were instantly obey- 
ed; but still there was many an ear eager for 
the sounds of what passed farther; and those 
who dared, advanced close to the door, which 
was not entirely closed. The dwarf *s voice 
was heard speaking quick and long, but in 
tones so low, that the eavesdroppers were all 
•t fault. At length, however, the voice of 
Beatrice exclaimed, " Madman! dared you to 
entertain such a hope?** 

** I entertained no hope,*' replied the dwarf 
aloud, — " I entertained no hope, but that I 
might never behold you in the arms of an- 
other!" 

" Here, Joachim, Annette!" cried the voice 
of Beatrice, and In a moment the room where 
she sat was again crowded with her attendants. 
They found hor with the eloquent blood glow- 
ing in deep crimson through her clear fine skin, 
and dyeing her brow and temples and neck with 
a blush almost painful to behold. " Take him 
hence!" she cried, pointing to the dwarf with a 
look of irrepressible disgust, which, as his eye 
marked it, turned him deadly pale. " Take 
him hence! — and yet stay," she added, address- 
ing him, — " I suppose it is vain to question you 
as to what you told to him whom you went 
last night to visit?*' 

A change had come over the appearance of 
the dwiirf, which it were difficult to describe. 
The paleness that had followed Beatrice's last 
words remained— even his lips were blanched; 



and though with his white upper teeth he bil 
the under lip unconsciously, no mark ap- 
peared after, so bloodless was his whole coun- 
tenance. He replied, however, with a voice of 
unnatural calmness, ** It is not in vain, Ma- 
dame, to ask me anything you seek to know. 
Life is over with me, — at least, life's hopes and 
fears; and I may as well tell you all, as con- 
ceal anytliing. The moment that what I have 
dared to do was discovered, that moment I 
knew that the game was lost; and it is in vain 
now to play a few moves more or less.*' 

He than as shortly as possible, repeated the 
substance of what had passed between D'Au- 
bin and himself, in regard to Eugenie de Me- 
nancourt's abode, and the means of securing 
her person ; and, tliat concluded, calmly suf- 
fered himself to be led back to the room where 
he had passed the night, and where he wa« 
now left alone. 

In the meantime Beatrice, with a hasty hand, 
wrote a few words on several sheets of paper, 
and ordering horses to be saddled instantly, 
gave the letters to the servants who were first 
prepared. " This to La Loupe," she said, giv- 
ing one, " for the captain of the arquebusiers; 
and bid him mark within the King's own hand 
to the command. This to the chatelain of 
Armencon. Tell him, if he cannot spare 
many, to send, if it be but twenty men, well 
armed and mounted. This to the Lady Eu- 
genie, with all speed! Away, away! This 
purse to him who does his errand soonest 
Now, Joachim, now! you gather together all 
the men that we have here, and all that are in 
the neiffhboring town; arm them to the teeth, 
and make speed ! Tell me when all is ready, 
and lose no time! — Away! for we must en- 
deavor to be first on the spot, and carry off 
that poor timid dove from her dove-cot, ere 
the kite pounces upon her. If we are too late 
to save her from clanger, we must do our best 
to rescue her, whatever befall." 

Beatrice's orders were as rapidly obeyed as 
given; but we must deviate a little from our 
general plan, and quitting the persons with 
whom we have beguu this chapter, turn once 
more to the eflbrts of Uie Count d'Aubin; ef- 
forts which were unfortunately but too suc- 
cessful. The sun had not risen half an hour 
ere D'Aubin was again in the saddle; and 
though his horse was somewhat stiff from hav- 
ing passed a night in the open air, in the midst 
of storm and tempest, the Count urged him on 
at full speed, and never drew a rein until he 
was within sight of his own paternal home. 

There are feelings touched by the view of 
such a place, so interwoven with all the tex- 
ture of our being, that even the coarse hand 
of vice, or the more cunning touch of worldly 
mindedness, can hardly tear them out; but it 
was not the emotion of any such, that caused 
D'Aubin to stop and gaze round him as he ap- 
proached the dwelling of his fathers. It was 
that, in a field close to the chateau, he beheld 
a man, dressed in the costume of a German 
soldier, sauntering idly about, and talking to 
Fome women who were weeding the ground. 
An undefined apprehension of danger made 
him pause; but the next moment he sparied 
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(is hone (wti^n^j (m^wad nie into the court- 
«rd. It WW filled with reitres, who were sit- 
ing round in a tbousftud varied attitudes, eat- 
ng tlieir morning meal in Uie early sunshine. 
The apimrilioti of a single horseman, for the 
^ide was some furlongs behind, did not seem 

disturb in the slightest degree their German 
•hiegm; and D'Aubia was su^red to cast his 
eiu over a hoot^, and push open the great door 

1 the hall, without one of the troopers oeas- 
Dgfrom his pleasant occupation, to ask the 
kusiuess of the intruder. The first object the 
)oui^t beheld in the hall was one of his own 
ervants; but the next, which rendered all 
[uestion unnecessary, was a large breakfast ta- 
4e, covered with loads of nueat and flagons of 
vine, at which sat Albert of Wolfstrom, and 
me or two of the officers of his troop. The 
ipparition of D'Aubin was certainly unox- 
lected, for the party of the League believed 
lim dead; but it required few words to explain 
to him, tliat his friend, the captain of tlie rei- 
tres, had liastened with as many of his men as 
had escaped the bloody fight of Ivry, to take 
poBsession of the lands and chateau of Aubin, 
in order to' pay himself some certain thoustinds 
of crowns, won by him at play, ere the next 
heir of the supposed dead County put in his 
claim, either by the sword or otherwise 

As he was well aware that no party would 
permit of his holding long possession of the 
lands, the mercenary leader had employed 
means to raise the sum he claimed, which now 
cansed some sharp and angry words to pass 
between him and the Count, — words which 
might not have ended bloodless, had D'Aubin 
at the moment been prepared to expel the 
Gennans from his dwelling: but all his own 
retainers and domestics were dispersed; and 
not above two or three of his old attendants 
were to be found within the walls of the cha- 
teau. The thought of his fine old trees felled 
to supply the greedy craving of the merce- 
nary, his crops and cattle swept away, his pea- 
santry half ruined, did enrage him almost to 
■trikuig Wolfstrom where he stood; but in the 
midst of his anger he remembered that there 
was but one way to clear off tliis and many 
another similar claim upon him, and to emerge 
into greater splendor and power than ever; 
and iu that dim and misty dream of splendor 
*nd power, be fancied thiat tHe voice of coU' 
Bclence, and remorse, and disappointed love, 
would never be heard. 

"Well, well, Wolfstrom,*' he added, abrupt- 
ly breaking off the angry vituperation he was 
beaplng upon the chief of the reitres, ** you 
might have waited a little longer; you might 
nave proceeded a little more moderately; but 
now send out and order all to be stopped in- 
■tantly, then lend me your full and active aid 
for this one day, and you shall receive every 
larthing in gold before a week be over." 

" Ah, indeed ! how so?" demanded the other, 
jomewhat doubtingly; for Albert of Wolfstrom 
bad nothing very confiding in his disposition. 
"As to waiting, you know. Sir Count, that 
was out of the question entirely, for we thought 
you dead; and as to proceeding more moderate- 
7i you know I was obliged to make haste, for 



on the ona hand Mayenne might call me to 
Paris in a day, at any time; and on the other, 
tlie Bearnoia and your cousin might como 
down and turn me out; so that I was ol>liged 
to make good use of my time. But how can 
1 serve you ?** 

" How many men have you here?" demanded 
D*Aubin. 

*Why, not many, on my life," answered ■ 
Wolfstrom, "only a hundred and fifty. All the 
rest were killed or taken at that cursed Ivry. 
But what do you want us to do?" 

"Listen!" said D'Aubiu. "I last night 
learned, Wolfstrom, that by a foal scheme my 
promised bride had been persuaded that I did 
not love her, and thus, had been induced to fly 
immediately after our marriage." 

" But d«* you know. Monsieur D'Aubin,'* 
interrupted Wolfstrom, " that the good folks in 
Paris vow that tliat marriage of yours was no 
marriage at all ; that the priest was a mad Hu- 
guenot soldier, and that ■ " 

" Never mind ail that," replied Aubin, "I 
have here a priest in the neighboring villaga 
who has done me some services already, and 
he will bind me in half an hour to Eugenie do 
Menancourt by a knot that can never be un- 
tied, without asking any iquestions, or listen- 
ing to any objections. Only let me once have 
her safe within these walls." 

" Ay, but how is that to bedone?" demanded 
Albert of Wolfstrom. 

"That is what I was about to tell you," 
answered tlie Count. . " The same person who 
informed me of the means which had been 
used to estrange her aflection from me, in- 
formed me also of the place of her present 
dwelling. It is within six leagues of this cas- 
tle, and all that is necessary in the present case 
is » 

" To carry her off by a coup dk main!" cried 
Wolfstrom, clapping his hands at tho sound of 
a project which combined, iu a degree peculiar- 
ly adapted to his palate, villany and adventure. 
" Bravo, Sir Count! bravo! Let us about it im- 
mediately." 

" Thanks, thanks, Wolfstrom, for your rea- 
dy aid," replied D'Aublu. '* All that we have 
to do is to mount fifty men, and to lose no 
time; the first, because the giri has some 
guards stationed round about her, and more 
may l>e sent; the second, because the keenest 
eye in France is upon her and me, and she 
may be removed." 

" Well, well, to it at once," cried Wolfstrom, 
moving toward the door; but ere he reached 
it he stopped, and, turning to the Count, said 
in a low tone, "Of course you will give my 
men a day's pay." 

" And you a thousand crowns to boot, if wo 
succeed," answered the Count, who knew that 
tliere was nothing comparable to gold for 
quickening his comrade's energies. 
. " We had better take a hundred men at once,** 
said Wolfstrom, when he heard that they 
were to be paid; "they are as soon mounted 
as fifty, and we are then moro sure. Fifty 
can stay to guard the chateau." 

D*Aubin made no objection, and Wolfstrom 
proceeded to give his orders, which were rapidly 
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obeyed bf the .watt tr^Md vvteniw itill «»- 
der hb command. A frwh Iioqm was provid- 
ed lor D'Aobin, aad aaotber for the gaide, 
who withoat his conaent beinf adied, waa or- 
dered to lead the way, with a trooper am eith- 
er aide, to the apot wliich D'Aobla deeeiibed. 
Two eld but nhnble jenaeta, fram the aCaUe of 
the Couut were led la the rear; and thoa the 
cavalcade isaoed from the fatee of the chateau 
of Aobin, aad took thSr way toward the 
dweUinf of the nnfortUBate Enffeoie de 
Menancoort Scarcely had they proceeded a 
laafae, however, when, from the edge of a 
gentle elope, they perceived three horaemen 
galloping quickly on a road in the plain below, 
aa if toward the CMtle thev had just left. 

The keen eyea of Woliatrom instantly 
marked them; but after gazing at them for a 
moment, he nid, *< They are two of my reitrea 
that I aent yeeterday to keep a watch on Ar- 
meneon; bat they have a third man with tbem, 
and must bring news. We must take care 
that our retreat is not cut off." Thus saying, 
he detached a trooper to intercept the horse- 
men by a crosf road, and bring tliem to him, 
aad then baited until they arrived. Two proved, 
aa had been supposed, ordinary reltresof Wolf- 
atrom's band, but the third horseman was an 
armed aervant; and D*Aubin Instently recog- 
nized one of the attendants of Beatrice of Fe- 
rara. He was tied upon his horse, and the 
troopers brought him up pistol in hand. Their 
report was aeon made; they had found him 
geHopiog, Uiey said, with such speed toward 
the castle of Arroencon, that they thought it 
right to stop him. He fled like the wind, and 
thev pursued; but at length he was overtaken, 
and they found upon him a letter, which not 
being able to read themselves, they were 
now in the act of conveying to their leader. 
The paper, as may be already seen, was the 
letter of Beatrice of Ferara to the chatelainNof 
Armencon, and it served to show D' Aubin that 
his movements were suspected, if not discover- 
ed. The servant, however, was now in such 
bodily fear, that he at once informed the Count 
and his companion, that another messenger had 
been sent for troops to La Loupe. 

"What force have thev there, Wolfstrom?" 
demanded D*Aubin. " Do you know ?" 

" Certainlv not two hundred men!** replied 
the leader of the retires. 

"Then there is, first the probability that the 
commander will not listen to the request of 
this wild girl,'* said the Count; "next he will 
certainly not dare to detach more than fifty 
men, and we are here a hundred. Even if she 
send her own armed people too, they cannot 
amount to more than thirty, so that we shall 
still have great odds. But let me see,** he con- 
tinued, as if a sudden thought struck him, and 
turning to the servant, he asked, " When did 
the messenger leave Guera for La Loupe ?** 

" At the same moment that I left for Ar- 
mencon,** replied the man. 

" Then,** said D'AubIn, " we shall be there 
full four rood hours before a soldier from La 
Loupe can be within a league. Let that follow 
go, Wolfstroro. You, my good man, ride back 
with all ^eed to your mistress, -present tl^t 



•Cooaft D*AaUa'ihaaMad«tytabCT,«iildl 

I her that he is her moat devoted sianro! Dejea 
hear? There is a pieoe of gold far ysa: 
away!" 

I The maa seeBMd doabtfulif hiaeanhflaid 

' trae; bat at leagth coaviaced, he took tla 
gold, cap in hand, aad rode slowly away. Ii 

. the meantinie D'Aubia and WolDstrora agun 
put the troop in motion; aad riding briikly ss, 
calculated oace more between them the di»> 
taace from Guera to La Loupe, and fnm U 
Loape to the apot whither their atep waadirBC- 
ted. D*Aobia waa found aot to hAve jodfal 
it amtas; for even soppoeing the treope mosst- 

. ed, aad the captain willing, it appeared tkt 
the reitrea muat .arrive at least four Iuhus be- 

\ fore them. " When we come up,*' aaid D*Ai- 
bin, aa they concluded, " let your men anrrDoad 
the house at each a distance as not to be sseo; 
yourself aad five or six others come aesferM 
as to be within call ; and after aacertaiaisf 
that there is no force actually present la 
oppose us, I will go on and plead my oaan 
myself. It were better to persuade her gendy, 
and without frightening her, if possible ; bat 
if I find her still obstinate, we most use a lit- 
tle gentle compulsion : for I am reaolved,'* he 
added, with a smile of triumph, ** that by the 
time the troopa from La Loupe reach her hto 
refuge, Eugenie de Menaneourt ahall be in the 
chateau of Aubin; ay, and Irretrievably the 
wife of its lord!' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

What was once a poor farm-house, in a 
woody and remote part of the hills in which 
the Eure and Loire take their rise, had, under 
the touch of taste and affluence, been trao** 
formed into a beautiful little habitation, half 
rustic cottage, half Italian villa; and all this 
had been done as easily as the genii built the 
palace of Aladdin. The wood-work had been 
painted green, so that the heavy planks, which, 
when shut, closed the windows, looked light, 
the thatch had been nicely clipped and trimmed; 
the inside had been hung with arras, and de- 
corated with paintings in the fashion of the 
day; and along the front had been carried a 
portico, consisting of unpolished trunks of 
trees for columns, and a light trellis-work of 
boughs to soften the strong sunshine. The 
face of the house was turnedtoward the south; 
and it might have commanded, from its eleva- 
ted situation, a beautiful view over tlie greater 
part of Maine, had the tall old trees which 
screened it in front been partially cut away: 
but those in whose possession it now was, had 
carefully abstained from the ax; not alone 
from reverence for the ancient trees, but be* 
cause quiet concealment was with them a great 
object of desire. No place, in truth, cooM 
have been better chosen for that purpose. 
There was, Indeed, one horse road, which came 
within a few hundred yards of the house, but it 
went no farther than to a small isolated Til- 
lage not more than a league distant, and -there 
ended. Another, passing a little farther oS, 
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M mwvf to the ehatonu of Query, st the dig- 
tence of three leagues on one side, and to the 
BBGUill town of — — - on the other ; but even 
this was merely a bridle path, upon which there 
was aeareely an/ trafiic in the best of times, 
and Diiich lees now that civil war had stilled all 
commercial spirit io the land. 

It was in the little portico, then, which we 
baTO notked, that on the evening of a warm, 
clear da^ in Junej occastenally eliaded by the 
mniwga of a broken thunder-oloud, which^ dur- 
ing the night, liad poured forth « tempest on 
the earth, sat the fair Eugenie de Menanoourt, 
into whose cheek the warm glow of health and 
youth iiad returned, during a long interval of 
peace and tranquillity. Hither, i^ter many 
wanderings, had she been brought by Beatrice 
of Ferara, as soon as it was known that the 
Count d*A.ubin was no longer in the neigh- 
borhood; and in order to be sufficiently near 
her, to f^ve her every sort of aid and protec- 
tion, wHliout calling further attention upon 
her retreat by living with her, the fair Italian 
bad retired to. (he chateau of Guery which she 
posseseed in the neighborhood. The time had, 
as we have seen, passed without bringing mo- 
lestation to Eugenie; and slie now sat with an 
open letter in her hand, gazing out upon tlie 
woodland scene before her eyes, and seeing 
those mixed visions of romance, and tender- 
ness, and' melancholy which are so often pre- 
sent to a woman's eyes, and are the more dear, 
because she is taught to hide them. Before 
her were those dark old trees; on her right a 
thicket of shrubs of many a varied kind; be- 
hind her the room in which she was wont to 
sit — ^then called her bower; and on the left, 
some fields screened again from the road by 
other trees. It was a ^m sweet scene; and 
Eugenie felt not unhappy, though there might 
be other things she would have fain brought 
ia, to form her picture of perfect felicity, and 
although the letter which she held in her band 
from Beatrice of Ferara, by telling her not to 
be alarmed at anything that might happen, for 
that friends were near, had, in some degree, 
created the apprehensions it was intend^ to 
relieve. 

As she sat thus and gazed, she thought she 
heard the tramp of horse; but the sound, if 
sound there were, ceased, and she believed that 
her ears had deceived her. A moment or two 
after a long ray of sunshine, that found its way 
between the bolls of the trees, and spread a 
pencil of light upon the green turf at her feet, 
was for an instant obscured, as if eitlier a cloud 
had come over the sun, or some dark object 
had passed among the trees. Eugenie's heart 
began to beat quick, and the next' minute a 
rustling sound in the thicket to her right made 
her start up; but ere she could retreat into 
her own chamber, the boughs were pushed 
back, and Philip of Aubin was at her feet. 
With a face as pale as death, Eugenie sank 
into the seat that she had before occupied, 
and gazed with eyes expressive, certainly, of 
anything but love, upon the Count, as he 
knelt before her, and pressed her hand to his 
lips. 

*< Eugenie!** said D' Aubin, «< Eugenie! I 
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have at length found yoBy then 
my wife!" 

*' Oh, no, no!'* cried Eugenie, struggling to 
overcome her terror: ** oh, no! net your wife! 
No, Sir, I am not; I never have been; I never 
will be your wife! Death were preferable— ay« 
the most terrible death were preferable to 
that!" 

" Hear me, Eugenie!" said D'Aubin. <• Eu- 
genie, you must hear roe! for this house is 
surrounded by my soldiers; you are utterly 
and perfsctly in my power; and if I have re- 
course to reason and persuasion with you, it is 
alone from tenderness and affection toward 
you, and because I would rather induce my 
bride to accompany me willingly and tran- 
quilly, than use toward her tiiose means of 
compulsion which I have a right to exercise ia 
regard to a disobedient wife. Eugenie, wtU 
you hear me?" 

" I have no resource. Sir,'* replied the un- 
happy girl; " but still I repeat that I am not 
your wife. In the first place, I have at the 
altar refused to pledge a vow toward you; 
and by this time you must well know that the 
man who read the vain and empty ceremony, 
whidh you are pleased to call a nrarriaffe, was 
not one invested with that sacred function 
which is requisite to render a marriage legal, 
even with the willing consent of both parties." 

"All I know is, tlutt the marriage ceremony 
was performed between us," replied D'Aubin, 
** and that it is registered in the archives of Pa- 
ris. That you are my wife, therefore, there is 
no doubt; and that I have the right, as well as 
the power and the will, to take you home and 
regard you as my wife, is equally indubitable. 
Still, if you require it, the ceremony shall be 
performed again; but hope not any longer to 
avoid taking upon you the duties of the posi- 
tion you hold in regard to me, for, as I told 
you, I have a hundred men within call ready 
to obey my lightest word ! Shall I make them 
appear?" 

*< Oh, no, no, no!" exclaimed Eugenie, 
wringing her hands. "What, what shall I 
do?" 

" Merely listen to me, Eugenie, my be- 
loved!" cried D'Aubin. "With the power to 
compel, a thousand times rather would I suc- 
ceed by entreaty; and instead of seeking to 
command you, let me at your feet seek to per- 
suade you. Hear me plead my cause, Euge- 
nie, in language that you have never heard 
me use before, oecause 1 was ignorant of the 
motives which actuated you, and attributed 
your conduct toward me to mere caprice, 
whereas I now know it to have been just, excel- 
lent, and wise, and like yourself. The same ig- 
norance has made me harsh to you, and unjust 
toward my cousin St. Real; and I will not 
rise from my knee until you have heard my 
exculpation, and fully know how much we 
have all been decelve'd." 

"Indeed!" said Eugenie, "indeed! yet I 
am at a loss to guess what you can mean." 

"Well may you be so, fugeniel" replied 
D'Aubin; "well may you be so! For it was 
only yesterday that I learned the elucidation 
of the mystery myself. You have been cheat- 
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•d, fittgtnle; yo« hsve been deoelred; 3roa 
have been taught to believe a man who loved 
you, and yoa alone, a heartleaa profligate, 
but first liear me, Eugenie, when I deelare 
tliat I have never loved any one Irat you; that 
from the first moment your liand was pro- 
mised me by your father, the idea of your 
young charms has ever boen present to my 
mind, and tlie hope of soon possessing them 
been the consolation of my whole existence.*' 

Eugenie colored deeply: ** I am grieved, 
Sir," she replied; but D'Aubin interrupted, 
iayinr.— 

<* Hear me, Eugenie, to the end: I liave but 
given you a picture ,of my own feelings to- 
ward yoa. Now let me display all the base 
and eroolced means tliat liave been taken to 
Senate your affections from me, and then tell 
me if it be right and just to let those means 
still have effect, when you are convinced of 
their falseiiood and iniquity. Only yesterday 
did I discover Uiat at Parbi you had become 
acquainted with one of the late Queen Catha- 
rine's train of ladies— a train which, I need 
not tell you, was and will remain marised with 
infamy to the eyes of all posterity!" 

"Perhaps so!" cried Eugenie eagerly; '*but 
the name of Beatrice of Ferara will always be 
excepted. The daughter of a sovereign prince, 
she was always as distinguished by her virtues 
as by her rank; and my father, on his death- 
bed, told me that I miffht always confide in 
her, for that, in the midst of the terrible trial 
of universal bad example, no one had ever been 
able to cast a reproach upon her fume." 

" It may be sol" replied D' Aubin; « it may 
be so! but doubt not, Eugenie, that she has 
passions and weaknesses too; and the confi- 
dence you gave her was misplaced. All has 
been revealed to me. I know everything that 
has passed, and therefore I am justified in say- 
ing tliat she has made ns both her tools. Did 
wh» not tell you that I loved her — ^that I had 
vowed vows and made protestations at her 
feet I know she did. I know that both by 
open words, and slight insinuations, she poi- 
soned your mind against me; that she taught 
you to believe me profligate and base " 

"Never! never!" cried Eugenie, "never, 
upon my word." 

"No matter," cried D'Aubin, "she made 
you credit that I loved her, not you; that by 
vows and promises I was bound to her. She 
it was that always crossed rae in your esteem; 
she frustrated the arrangements for our mar- 
riage; she laid the scheme and executed the 
whole of your flight from Paris. Is not this 
true 7 and do you think she had not a motive? 
Eugenie, I tell you she had. It may make 
me appear vain in your eyes; but, to excul- 
pate myself, I must reveal that motive. Eu- 
genie, she iias loved me from our first meet- 
ing; she has loved me with all the ardor and 
all the fire of which an Italian is capable; but 
so to love unsouffht is never to win love. She 
has teased me; she has persecuted me with her 
affection. But do not mistake me, Eugenie; 
I have never loved but you — you alone have I 
sought, you alone I have sighed for. To her 
I have turned a deaf ear and a cold heart I 



cai« not for her, I love h^ not, I haef%^ 
loved— ay! and though I temple not to say 
that, no later than yesCerday, I mlgtit Wave 
made her mine on any terms I chose — *- ** 

There was a alight rustle 'in the room be- 
hind—a quick step; and Beatrice of Ferara 
stood by the side of Eugenie de Menancoori. 
D'Aubin started np from his knee. •• Llarl 
tr^tor! villain!" cried the beautiful ^rl, with 
eyes from whfch mighty indignation iighteeed 
forth like fire bursting from a volcano; — ^* JJail 
traitor! villain!" and as he rose, she ^rock 
him one, slight stroke upon the bosom wHh 
the qutekness of light. D'Aubin grasped his 
sword, then let it go, and raised his hand to 
his eyes; a stream of dark gore spouted out 
from his breast; he reeled, and murmiirhig 
" Jesu, Jesu !" fell at the foot of her he had so 
basely injured. 

sun holdiur the dagger tight In her grrasp, 
Beatrkse stood and gazed upon him; and Eu- 
genie too, with her hands clasped, and tamed 
as it were into stone by fear and horror, re- 
mained straining her eyes upon the fearful 
sight before her. 

At that moment, the furious galloping- of 
horse was heard alonff the nearest road, then 
came the clashing of steel and i^stol shots. 
Joachim, the servant of Beatrice, glided at the 
same moment from the room whence his mis- 
tress had issued, and drawinsr her by the deeve, 
exclaimed, " There seems a large force coming 
up, madam! save yourself, ere this be Inquired 
into. The horses are still where we left them, 
at the end of the lane.'* 

But Beatrice, without reply* contlBued to 
gaze upon the dead body of him she onoe so 
passionately loved. The next moment, the 
voices of several persons approaching were 
heard; and through the trees anpeared two 
gentlemen on foot, followed by half a dozen 
soldiers dragging along Albert of Wolfstrom, 
^ith his hands, tied. 

" We are in time, fair lady, to do your be- 
hest," cried Henry the Fourth, who was at 
the head of the party, speaking in a joyous 
tone, as at the distance of the trees he caught 
a siflrht of Beatrice without seeing the object 
at which she gazed. " Your letter reached me, 
as I marched along, and though addressed to 
my LOCUM TKNENS at La Loupe, I made bold 
to break the seal, fiut where is this perverse 
and rebellious Count d'Aubiu?" 

" There!" cried Beatrice, in a voice which 
had lost all its music. " Thdre he lies! never 
to bo perverse or rebellious ag^ain ! Oh Philip, 
Philip! thou hast trod upon a heart that loved 
thee-— cast happiness from thee — sought de- 
struction — aud found it from a woman's hand!" 

" Indeed!" cried the King, hastening for- 
ward with St Real, who was his companion. 
" In God*s name, what is all this7 Pardie, 'tis 
too true! There he lies, indeed!" The King's 
eye then glanced to Beatrice, while St. Real 
gently led Eugenie away from the scene of 
blood and horror in which she had been made 
an unwilling sharer. The d:igger was still io 
the hand of the fair Italian, though that hand 
now hung by her side as if it had never pes- 
power to strike thf blow which lull 
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■iich ftrength and courage low; but her ileeve 
was dyed with blood; aud a alow red drop still 
trickled down the shining blade of the poniard, 
wad fell from the point to tlie ground. ** From 
your own speech, lady!" said the king, after a 
momentary pause, "I learn that you have 
jmit committed an awful act, especially for a 
woman's hand. Nevertheless, 1 cannot but 
beiioYe, from all that I have heard, that this 
was an act of justice! He was a rebel, too, at 
the moment of his death, in arms against his 
king; and, therefore, tliis deed is not to be too 
■trictly inquired into; otherwise — although as 
tbo bead of a sovereign house you are armored 
with immunities — it would become me to refer 
the inquiry into these matters to ray council. 
As it is, Philip Count d*Aubin having been 
shdn in arms against his monarch, and in the 
commission of an illegal act, aud by your 
handy of course, justice withholds her sword 
from avenging his death, yet I think that it is 
expedient for you, lady, to quit this realm with 
all convenient speed; and to insure your safety, 
a party of my own guard shall accompany you 
to the frontier. My words seem to fall upon 
an inattentive ear ! May I ask if you liave 
\mxd meV* 

•* Yes, yes," replied Beatrice — •* I have heard, 

my Lord — your Majesty is lenient! My crime 

h great; but be it as you will, I am ready to 

; go! My thoughts, to speak the truth, are not 

■0 clear as they might have been some half 

honrsince— I thank your Majesty! — All I ask 

iia prisoner's diet, bread and a glass of water, 

—for lam thirsty, exceedingly uiirsty! — Then 

. lam ready to set out. — Philip, farewell!" she 

. idded, gazing again upon the corpse: " we 

i iinll meet again! Our deeds unite us forever! 

j -HOas! alas! Where shall I go, my Lord?" 

! *< Her brain is troubled," said the king, in a 

' low tone, turning to one of the officers who 

followed; "go in with her, call her own peo- 

Die about her; but treat her with all reverence. 

she must be sent forth from the kingdom as 

ipeedily as possible. Madam, this ofl^er will 

conduct you. Set a sentinel at the door," he 

tdded, in a low tone, "as if for honor; but 

kt her people be with her, and lay no restraint 

ipon her, exce)>t in watching her whither she 

toes." 

''Will no one give me a glass of water?'* 
■id Beatrice, moving toward the house. 
** It shall be brought in a moment, lady," re- 

eid the officer, following. " Whero are this 
y's attendants?" 

<* Well, St. Real," said the King, turning to 
tbe young cavalier, as he issued forth again 
from the house just as Beatrice entered, ** Par- 
die, we are too late in one sense, after all, 
though not too late to prevent the mischief 
these fellows meditated. Ventre saint oris! 
bat this cousin of yours was an ungenerous 
villain; and I am sorry for that poor girh, who 
to my thinking has driven the daflrger deeper 
into her own heart than into his. Well, there 
he lies, and one of the conspirators against 
•w foir heiress of Menancourt is disposed of; 
' to dispatch the other. Martin, bring for- 
1 the prisoner." 



Sir Albert of Wolfstrom," continued the 
g, " it seems to me that your name was 
) enrolled among the troops of my lato 
»in, Henry the Tliird, and that you chose 
chance of a halter and better pay on the 
, of the league. Traitors against myself, 
[ help me, 1 am fain to forgive, leaving them 
?od and their consciences for puuisliment; 
traitors to the late Jiing 1 forgive not, and, 
"efore, I shall turn over your case to my 
i friend Do Biron, who is not merciful but 
Your own heart, therefore, will tell your 
: if it condemn you, be sure that ere to- 
row's noon you will be lying like him 
stare at with such open eyes." 
Cannot 1 take service with my troop?" 
ended Wolfstrom, with undaunted effron- 
. "Your Majesty suffered the Swiss at 
r to come over to you." 
They were only enemies, not traitors," 
led the King; ** I can have traitors enow 
tout paying them, sirrah! — What is that 
iry within, St Real? Ho more tragedies, 
list! — What I have said. Sir, is decided," 
tinned Henry, again turning to Wolfstrom, 
le St. Real entered the house to ascertain 
cause of the sounds of lamentation that 
r heard. ** If your conscience tell you that 
deserted the fate king, bid good-by to the 
Id! — by my faith there must be something 
matter there!" be added, as the tones of 
f came again from within; and turning 
ily, he himself entered the house, and ad- 
sed to a room from the open door of which 
Bouud proceeded. The sight that presented 
f needed little explanation. In a large 
ir, near the center of the room, sat Beatrice 
Terara, with her head supported upon the 
St of her faithful old servant Joachim, while 
sling at her feet, and weeping bitterly, as 
clasped her friend's knees, was the beauti- 
form of Eugenie de Menancourt. Around 
9 a number of female attendants, filling 
air with lamentations; and on one side 
d St Real, gaxing eagerly in the face of 
fair Italian. But that lovely face had now 
the loveliness of life, the bright dark eyes 
9 closed, the color of the warm rose no 
^r blushed through the clear white skin, 
lips themselves were pale, and the dazzling 
ii showed like a row of pearls, as the mouth 
g partly open. Her right hand was still 
oed upon a glass from which she had been 
king; and rolled away upon the floor was 
chly carved bon-bonnierk, from which a 
II quantity of white powder had been spilt 
t fell. Throughout the whole room there 
a faint odor, as if of bitter almonds; and 
ry, who well remembered that same per- 
e, when some of the noblest in France had 
somewhat suddenly, exclaimed at once as 
ntered, "She has poisoned herself!" 
Too true, I fear, my Lord!" replied St 
I ; " but a leech has been sent for." 
In vain ! in vain!^' said the King. "She 
sad already, St. Real ! That is no fainting 
and even were she not dead already, no skiU 
earth could save her from tlie tomb. I 
w that hateful drug too well. Come away, 
Real ! Mademoiselle de Menancourt, come 
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awfiy ! Kay, I oommaiid ! Yon do no food 
hore!»» 

Thtts faying, Henry took the fair girl's liand 
and led her to ttnotber room, where, stier "PIMk- 
ing a ff w worda of comfort, he added, ** But I 
must to horse agaiu, and forward toward Le 
Mans. You, St Real, I shall leave behind with 
your regiment, all for the protection of thia one 
fair lady, though thoae that persecuted her are 
no more. His body shall be carried to his own 
dwelling and lie beside hb father's. That I 
will see to And now, though this is a sol* 
emn moment, and the acene a aad one, yet 
Mademoiselle de Menancourt, I must put it 
out of fortune's power to persecute yoa for* 
ther, for the treasure of this fair hand— nay, 
nay, I must have my will !— Talce it St Real," 
fae added, placing it in his. <* If 1 judj^e right, 
you value it highly ; and, as you weH deserve 
it, I give it to you now, lest any of my many 
friends should crave me for the gift hereafter. I 
would rather say to those who ask it that it is 
given, than that I will not give it To your 
love and sorrow, lady, I brave the last rites of 
yon beautiful and hapless girl. Hers was a 
hard fate, and a noble mind ; for, cast by for- 
tune into the midst of corruption, with a heart 
all warmth and a fancy all brightness, she came 
out still, pure as gold refined in the fire, which. 
Heaven rorgive us, is what few of us can say 
for himself. Amid all the falsehoods and fol- 
lies of the late court, never did I know the breath 
of scandal su lly her fair name ! She was indeed 
ONE IK A THOUSAND ! Conccal the manner of lier 
death, if possible ; and let such honors as the 
church permits convey her to her last long 
home ! Now farewell !" 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Of ell the many personages who have fig- 
ured in this tale, there are but few of whom it 
behooves us to give any ferther account. The 
lives of some stand written on the bright and^ 
glorious page of history, never to be efiaced until 
the waters of time have rolled long over this 
portion of the globe, have leveled our dwell- 
ings and our monuments with the sands, have 
washed away our learning and our records, and 
blotted out not alone the sweet domestic mem- 
ories — on which each sacceeding generation 
sets its foot, traniplinjr with all the insolence of 
yonth the withered flower just dead—but have 
also erased, from the hard tablet of glory, the 
few names that are really worthy of eternal 
'Consecration. When such a change has taken 
place, — and who shall say that it will not 1 — 
when Europe shall be called the land of forest 
and of bitrbariam, and some praying strangers 
alone shall come from tlieir happy lands, and 
try to trace upon the desert shores the moldering 
remnants of arts and sciences, and nations long 
gone by, perhaps the name of Henry the Fourth 
of France, and thoflo who resemble him, may be 
forgotten, but until then, they have a glorious 
existence separate from the rest of men. The 
Duke of Mayenne, too, ambitious and intrig- 
«ii]|g» bat genaroaa and often wise, lias aaha^ 



of the page of hirtbry; aad a]) tfHM»wb« coa* 
tinued to play a oonspicnous part in the days of 
Henry Uuatre, either for good or for evil,, have 
their record in the annals of tlie time. This tala 
ean aleae take farther note of these wbese &te 
it has depicted in the preceding p%es» and wbe 
at this point sepamte themselves from the gen- 
eral course of history, either to fall iaio the 
calm repose of sweet domestic life, er to aeek a 
refuge from unhappy fortunes in th* teaib. 

The body of Beatrice of Ferara beinif le. 
moved from the eettage where Eagenie de M^ 
nanoourt had dwelt so long, was borne to the 
chatean in which she herself had speat the last 
hours of her own exMtence ; and with eoraes 
aad impreoations upon his head, tkie tala of 
what hii machinations had wrought waa iaM 
to the dwarf Bartholo, by the more faithful, yet 
less attached servants of his late mistrsss. 

He listened to the whole in sailen oonipoaaie, 
and even a smile pbtyed upon his lip as he lieaid 
of tho death of the Count d'Aubin ; but when 
the last sad event was mentioned by the narra- 
tor, and he karnod that Beatrk^ herself was 
dead, he struggled with the bonds that tied him, 
and then cast himself groveling on the grooad, 
which he dewed with his bitter agonizing ieara. 
He strove to tear his flesh with his teeth ; and 
when they took him up, more to gaze upon his 
torture, than with any feeling of compassion — 
for no one lovikl, and no one compMsioiiated 
him—^e raved upou them with frantic and iaco- 
herent words, and again cast himself down in 
raving despair. For several days he refuaed ail 
food ; but at length pity touched some one, 
and a leech was sent for, who bled him largely, 
which produced a change. He no longer ra- 
ved, he no longer refum food, he to<£ what 
was offered him, did what was bid him ; but it 
was with the slow and sullen stupidity of an 
idiot The fire, too, had left his eye ; his activ- 
ity was gone ; his witty sauciness at an end; 
and he would sit for days gazing vacantly apon 
the floor, without hearing what was said to him, 
and without addressing a word to any one. At 
length, the body of Beatrice of Ferara was 
conveyed to Italv, for the purpose of being 
interred among her princely ancestors ; and 
then, though none knew how he escaped, it 
was perceived that the dwarf was gone also. 
It was not indeed extraordinary that he had dis- 
appeared without notice ; for after his frenzy 
had terminated in idiocy, no one had paid him 
much attention. How he traveled so great a 
distance, and how he supported himself by tiie 
way, are equally unknown ; but some three 
months after, the wretched being was seen wan- 
dering about in the long vacant streets of Ferara, 
enduring the scofiT of the schooll>oy and the 
peasant. He remained in that part of the 
country for several years ; and those who had 
known him when first he had entered the 
honsehold of the princess of Legnano, often 
S[ave food and money 'out of charity to the po<w 
dwarf, whom they now despised and liad ftvf 
merly hated. At length, one morning, when 
the sacristan took his early round through the 
chapel in which the dead of that noble hoase 
slept in tho cold marble which was their plaee 
of last repose, he was startled by sasiaf sams 
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thinf curled up at the end of the new monu- 
ment erected to the Princcn Beatrice. He 
touched it, bat it stirred not ; and, familiar with 
the dead, he carelessly raised up the head, and 
beheld the lifeless features of the dwarf Bar- 
thoio. 

The Count d'Aubin lay with his ancestors ; 
[ and the noble estates of whicli he had been 
I onoe the improvident possessor passed to his 
I next male heir, the Marquis of St. Real. To 
St. Real it was pointed out by skillful and hon- 
est lawyers that, as the creditors who had claims 
upon the late Count could not easily prove their 
right, his estates might be rendered clear by a 
very simple process of law. But St Real pre- 
ferrod a simpler process still ; and from the 
funds accruing from large and well managed 
lands discharge the debts, and freed the inheri- 
tance. The claims which were the most dif- 
ficult to arrange were those of the heirs and 
successors of one Albert of Wolfstrom, who 
having been executed, under a judicial sentence 
regularly pronounced by a competent tribunal, 
for various transactions which did not even 
permit the harlot compassion of public excite- 
ment to attend his end, it was more than doubt- 
ful whether auv of the demands which were 
made upon St. Real, in his name, were really to 
be sustained. There were some through which 
the young Marquis at once struck his indig- 
nant pen, and others which, though equally ille- 
gal » he paid at once ; but in the end, as so often 
happens, the debts which had seemed over- 
whelming to him whose bad management had 
incurred them, were easily liquidated by a 
more provident, though not a less liberal lord ; 
and the estates of Aubin made a splendid addi- 
tion to those of the Marquis of St Real. 

The young lord himself saw Eugenie de IV^en- 
ancourt reinstated in her ancestral halls, and 
wandered with her for a few days through the 
scenes they had both loved in childhood — 
scenes where the memories of the past, both 
dark and bright, blended into a solemn, but a 
sweet and soothing light, which, shining mel- 
low and calm upon the happy present, gradu- 
ally brightened Into hope as the eye turned to- 
ward tl^ future. It was like the twilight of 
the summer sky In a far northern land, where 
the night and the day mingle together in the 
west,* and the soft and shaded, yet radiant, sun- 
set continues until the dawning of the morn- 
ing appears on the opposite horizon, so that the 
beams ^f the past and the future day meet in 
the sejrith of the present. 

M kiight be said that the experience which 
F-ugotiie de Menancourt and Huon St Real 
h^ already had of the past was sufficient to 
iaye justiiied their immediate marriage. But 
Cugenie had her scruples, and St Real had a 
confidence derived from higher sources than 
either the usual happy fortunes of his house, 
or the promising turn which the war had 
taken. An old female relation was sought to 
bear the young heiress company for the next 
six months. To her Eugenie's education had 
been principally sonfided during her youth; 
her instructions had greatly tended to render 



her what she was, and St Real thought that 
the society of no one could be better for her he 
love^ until the day of their marriage at length 
arrived. In the meantime he rejoined the 
King's army, and took part in the various 
events of the war which ultimately placed 
Henry the Fourth in possession of the capital 
of his kingdom, and put an end to the troub- 
lous times by which his ieign began; but it 
will be remembered by all persons well Versed 
in that portion of tlie history of France, that 
the part of the country in which the estates 
of Eugenie de Menancourt were situated never 
fell again into the hands of the League. Va- 
rious detached towns In Normandy and Maine 
that faction did indeed continue to hold for 
some time, but the progress of the King after 
the battle of Ivry was uninterrupted though 
gradual, until peace crowned his efforts; and 
his people learned to love, nay, almost to 
adore, the monarch against whom many of 
them had drawn their swords. 

At length, six months after the death of Be- 
atrice of Ferara, Eugenie de Menancourt gave 
her hand to him whom she was not now 
ashamed to own she had loved from her eariiest 
youth. Henry signed the marriage contract; 
and when the young marquis, having seen him 
firmly seated on the throne of his ancestors, 
took leave of the monarch and his court, re- 
solved to spend the rest of his life, as his fa- 
thers had done before him, in the calm tran- 
quillity of his paternal domains, Henry placed 
round his neck the order of the St. EsfniT, 
saying, that as he well knew he should but 
seldom see his face again, he was resolved to 
give him something whereby to remember the 
days he had passed with Henry Quatre. 

Do we need to inquire how St Real and 
Eugenie spent their after life? It sometimes 
happens, indeed, that two people who have 
loved well and truly in the first burst of youth- 
ful passion, crossed, disappointed, and soured, 
persevere against all opposition through long 
years of withering anxiety, until they meet to- 
gether, at length, with tempers irritated, and 
hearts no longer the same; and find nothing 
but misery in that union, from which they 
had anticipated nothing but happiness. Not 
so, however, St. Real and Kugenie de Menan- 
court. They haid long loved without knowing 
it; and had chiefly had to struggle with the 
opposition of their own principles to (heir own 
wishes. They hai been thwarted, but not 
disappointed; they had been grieved, but not 
irritated. Their sorrows had served like the 
black leaf on which tlie diamond is set, to in- 
crease, not tarnish, the luster of the happiness 
they now enjoyed. But happiness will not 
bear description. Ii u ihw calm slreim that 
neither foams nor mnrmiin*; au.l iUArs con- 
tinued flowing ou like u mighty river, which, 
troubled and obstructed at its source, soon 
overbears all obstacle:!!, and then, having once 
reached the calm level of the open country, 
flows on increasing in volume, though it loses 
in brightness, until the full completed stream 
falls into the bosom of the eternal ocean. 



THE END. 
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